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Mubarak says 
Arafat could be 
‘big fat loser’ 

LONDON (AP). - Egyptian Presi- 
dent Hosni Mubarak says PLO lead- 
er Yasser Arafat will be “the big fat 
loser” if he doesn't recognize two 
UN resolutions implying Israel’s 
right to exist. 

In an interv iew with the American 
television network NBC, which was 
released in London last night, 
Mubarak said Arafat has a max- 
imum of two months to find a formu- 
la to accept Security Resolutions 242 
and 33#. 

If Arafat doesn't, the Egyptian 
leader said. Jordan's King Hussein 
"will find another way to pursue fate 
pe4ce initiative.” 

"Look time is running out and if 
Arafat doesn't recognize these two 
resolutions, he will be the big fat 
loser. Frankly speaking, I think King 
Hussein will find his way out if 
Arafat doesn't join him.” Mubarak 
said in the interview, which was 
conducted in Cairo on Saturday. 

Soviet Jews ‘may 
exit via Poland’ 

NEW YORK. - Time magazine 
reported today that -Poland may 
serve as a transit point for a possible 
airlift of Soviet Jews from Moscow to 
Israel. 

The magazine emphasized 
however that negotiations over the 
airlift are still “tentative" and that 
no mass emigration of Soviet Jews 
will take place until after the Soviet 
Communist Party Congress next 
February. . 

According to the latest issue of 
the magazine which hit the news- 
stands today. 

Sweden wins 
Davis Cup 

MUNICH (AP). - Stefan Edberg 
came from behind to beat Michael 
Westpbal 3-6, 7-5, 6-4, 6-3 yesterday 
nd give Sweden its third Davis Cup 
itle with a dramatic 3-2 victory over 
Vest Germany. (Earlier story - Page 



Dragnet widens for 
escaped murderer 


By BARBARA AMOUYAL 
Police Inspector-General David 
Kraus yesterday set up a team to 
search for escaped kidnapper and 
murderer Zvi Gur, missing from the 
Ayalon Prison in Ramie since Friday 
afternoon. 

Gur, convicted in 1980 for the 
kidnap-murder of eight-year-old 
Oron Yarden of Savyon, apparently 
escaped while on work duty outside 
the prison. Gur, who had served 
only five years of his life-plus-34- 
year sentence, had been permitted 
for over a year to paint the outer 
walls of the Ramie complex because 
of his “exemplary behaviour.” 
Prison Services warders yesterday 
ceased searching the prison grounds 
and surrounding areas. Head of Pris- 
on Services Intelligence Yisrael 
Haron joined the investigation 
team, beaded by Tel Aviv district 
deputy- commander Annand Levy. 

Levy and colleagues from the 
National Headquarters' special op- 
erations branch, the Central District 
Police and the National Police In- 
telligence Services have set up road- 
blocks throughout the country and 
are watching the Egyptian border. 
Over 2,000 police, police dogs and 
public volunteers are involved in the 
operation - said to be the biggest 
manhunt since the founding of the 
state - and Levy is heading the 
operation at National Police Head- 
quarters in Jerusalem. 

Round-the-clock guards have 
been placed at the Yardens' home in 


Ramat Aviv and at Gur's ex-wife 
Nava's home in Netanya, as well as 
'at the homes of the judges and 
witnesses involved in Gur's 1980 
murder trial. 

The investigating team questioned 
over 100 Ayalon prisoners yesterday 
as well as Haim Wexler, the prison 
warder who found that Gur was 
missing on Friday. According to 
Wexler, Gur was a “mild-mannered, 
even meek guy” who “surprised us 
all” by escaping. 

The investigating team has yet to 
■determine if Gur’s escape was plan- 
ned and if accomplices were in- 
volved. Knowledgeable sources be- 
lieve Gur acted on his own on “the 
spur of the moment”. 

According to those involved in the 
case, Gur, a graphic artist, had ac- 
cess to materials needed to produce 
a false passport. He was also said to 
have amassed a considerable sum of 
money from the sale of paintings, the 
sources said. 

Some sources said Gur feared that 
people infuriated by the murder of 
Oron Yarden might try to kill him. 
“He specifically requested a guard 
when he first started working outside 
the prison walls,” one source told 
The Post last night. 

Police involved in Gur's capture 
over five years ago, as well as crimi- 
nologists, rejected the police state- 
ment that Gur posed “no danger" to 
the public. Police involved in the 
two-week search for Gur and the 
(Continued on Back Page) 
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Left to right, Bar-Lev, Snissa and Wertheimer. 

Bar-Lev asked about 
Gur’s 



Jerusalem Post Reporter 
When Zvi Gur was assigned to 
paint the outside walls of the Ramie 
prison compound,. Police Minister 
Haim Bar-Lev inquired about secur- 
ity measures. “He was assured that 
all the necessary precautions had 
been taken,” the minister’s spokes- 
man Nahum Mendel said. 

Meanwhile, The Post has beard 
conflicting stories about who was 
responsible for permitting Gur to 
work outride the prison. 

Suissa has repeatedly stated that 
Gur worked on his painting project 
for over 16 months (Suissa has only 
been bead of the Prison Services for 
some nine months), and that when 
Gur finished, he was to be transfer- 
red to other prisons to do amilar 
work. 

Dr. Mordechai Wertheimer, Suis- 
sa 's predecessor as Prison Services 
co mmiss ioner, told The Post last, 
night that he did not give permission 
for a prisoner serving a life sentence 


to work outside the prison walls.' 

“Despite what many have called 
my liberal policies, I never consi- 
dered - and would never consider - 
granting life prisoners, whose sent- 
ences have not been reduced by the 
president of the state, to work un- 
guarded outside prison wails," 
Wertheimer said. 

Prison Services Spokesman Shi- 
mon Malka last night refused to 
comment on the conflicting informa- 
tion, pointing to his dose personal 
relationship with Wertheimer. “An 
official statement wQl be issued this 
week," he promised. 

Yesterday, some 300 prisoners 
continued working, unguarded, 
beyond the prison walls, reported 
Malka. "We’re continuing with our 
/ policy of trust mid respect for our 
prisoners," he said. "Until Gur’s 
escape, all those working outside 
prison walls reported back to jail like 
dockwork. We don’t plan to inter- 
rupt a beneficial programme." 
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as cabinet pares $ 180 m 


By ASHER W ALLFISH 
And SARAH HONIG 
Jerusalem Post Reporters 

The cabinet yesrerday dedded to 
form a ministerial committee to “ex- 
amine the question of the establish- 
ment of the Mormon university on 
Mount Scopus in Jerusalem and to 
present its findings to the full 
cabinet.” 

The decision seemed to satisfy two 
of the religious parties, but two 
others, Agudat Yisrael and 
Morasha. reacted coldly yesrerday 
evening. 

At' cabinet. Prime Minister Peres 
refused to permit discussiop of this 
proposal and he pleaded with his 
colleagues not to vote against it. 

No hands were raised against the 
proposal, which constitutes a surren- 
der to the demands of the religious 
parties in the coalition which are 
threatening a vote of no-confidence 
in the government over the Mormon 
university project. 

However, three ministers ab- 
stained:- Absorption Minister 
Ya'acov Tsur, Economics Minister 
Gad Ya’acobi and Communications 
Minister Amnon Rubinstein. 

At the start of the cabinet session, 
in a brief exchange, Tsur, Ya'acobi 
and Defence Minister Yitzhak 
Rabin said there was no justification 
for the appointment of a committee. 

Ya'acobi said that any action 
taken to impede the establishment of 
the Mormon institution would do 
considerable harm to Israeli and 
Jewish causes abroad. He said that 
Jewish educational institutions 
abound in “Christian countries", 
and that the authorities in those 
countries would never dream of im- 
peding the establishment or func- 
tioning of any Jewish school or col- 
lege. The government should stay 
dear of the matter," he said. 

In behind-the-scenes contacts 
within the Alignment and between 
die Likud, it was agreed to push a 
decision through the cabinet. 

The cabinet charged Justice 
Minister Moshe Nissim and Energy 
Minister Moshe Shahal.. with 
appointing the committee. They will 
probably peet today to do so. The 
committee is to function* as a fact- 
fin ding body and will submit recom- 
mendations. It is to have no powers 
of derision. 

The two possible candidates to 
head the committee are Religious 
Affairs Minister Yosef Burg and 
Education Minister Yitzhak Navon, 
both of whom are connected with the 
project through their ministries. The 
Likud has rejected an Alignment 
suggestion that Vice-Premier Yit- 
zhak Shamir bedd the committee, as 
the Likud does not want to embar- 
rass him . Shamir, while prime minis- 
ter, endorsed in writing the estab- 
lishment of the Mormon university. 

The committee is likely to sit for 
months, according to informed 
sources. It is to investigate the facts 
concerning the various stages of 
approval for the project through the 
pla nnin g bodies and other gov- 
ernmental authorities. But the com- 
mittee is expected to treat approval 
for the project as a fait accompli. It is 
generally accepted that no legal 

(Continued on Back Page) 


Bonner made a bat mitzva 


leaving Temple ’ 
in Chestnut Hill, 
!r day when she 
wish people for 
•* —“■■“sioD and 
(Reuter) 


' By JUDY SIEGEL 
■ Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Yelena Bonner, wife of Soviet 
dissident Andrei Sakharov, made 
her first visit to a synagogue on 
Shabbat morning and was declared a 
bat mitzva by the congregation. 

Sixty-two year-old Bonner, whose 
mother was Jewish, is in Mas- 
sachusetts to get medical treatment 
for a heart condition and eye ail- 
ments. -The Soviets have kept 
Sakharov in exile in Gorky and for- 
bidden her to speak about Russian 
polity during her three-month stay 
in the U.S. 

Rabbi Richard YeUin, of the Con- 
servative Misfakan Tefilla Synago- 
gue in Newton, Massachusetts, rai- 
led The Jerusalem Post tdter Shabbat 

to report on the “emotional encoun- 
ter" with Bonner. 


Her two children, Tatiana Yank- 
elevich and Alexei Semyonov, are 
known to the 3,000 members of the 
congregation because they have 
often gone to the synagogue to speak 
about the plight of Soviet Jews and 
dissidents. 

Although she described herself as 
a “non-practising Jew," Bonner 
thanked the congregation and the 
Jewish community at large for their 
“spiritual support.” It was her first 
public address since arriving in the 
U.S. two weeks ago. “I would like 
you to always remember that your 
co-believers, and in general other 
people in our country , have the same 
dreams, the same needs and also the 
same moral and spiritual values as 
you,” she said in Russian, with her 
son translating into English . 

She added that her husband, who 
is not Jewish, “has .always consi- 


dered... the right to choose one’s 
country of residence, like freedom of 
belief, to be basic rights... for pre- 
serving human dignity." 

C allin g her husband “a Prisoner of 
Zion" because of his support for 
Soviet Jews, she said: “Today I hope 
all the Prisoners of Zion will be free 
as well as all my friends of different 
nations and different religions." 

Bonner told the worshippers that 
doctors at Massachusetts General 
Hospital have decided not to per- 
form a heart bypass operation but to 
try to help her condition with drugs, 
exercise and reduced smoking. 

' Rabbi Yellin presented her with a 
.Russian translation of the Bible, a 
Jewish High Holy Day prayer book. 
Sabbath .candlesticks and a basic 
Hebrew grammar book used by 
Soviet Jews when they come to 
Israel. 
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After the Pollard affair: 

NY Times: Rail Eitan dismissed 

- it l.u t* that nihilo hp One Israeli familia 


By WOLF BLTTZER 
Jerusalem Post Correspondent 
WASHINGTON. - Rafi 
man said to have masterminded the 

Jonathan Jay Pollard ^^op- 
eration in Washington, ta* been 
removed If 


in good health. It sard that while he 
was still on the government payroll, 
he was no longer associated with 
Lekem , which Israel has now agreed 
to disband. 

“Israeli officials said they did not 
expect Mr. Eitan - who had a dis- 


One Israeli familiar with the situa- 
tion was quoted as saying: “For 
someone like Rafi Eitan, who did 
many worthwhile jobs in intelligence 
over the years, to be exposed in such 
a messy affair, which was repudiated 
publicly by the Israeli government, is 

niin!chm«i,t pnnnoh ** AflOtheT 

No-one 


Israel, me new — Mossad, the Israeli intelligence 

ported yesterday- f *1 agency, in the 1970s - to be formally 

& in anyway** his involve 

of the bureau 


wasgiven kiM It mes sam » * - T - 

after failing to be named as ^| atn correspondent Thomas Fried- 

said Eitan h.sno.bo^ man. 


agency, mtneiy/vs-io .*'“**• , ° — => 

nnnished in any way for his involve- issued to Israek mtelhgence to pre- 
merit in the Pollard affair,” the vent.any repetition of spying m the 

Times said in a report from its Jeru- United States.” 
iimea mi “They have been told unequrvo- 


By AVI TEMKIN, JUDY SIEGEL 
and JOEL REBIBO 

The cabinet yesterday decided 
on a S180 million package of 
economic measures that will be 
implemented in the next fiscal 
year. About half of the package 
will result in greater taxes and 
additional levies, adding a furth- 
er burden on wage earners and 
young families. 

Families with one child in the 
education system will pay a $60 one- 
time levy. The fee for families with 
two or more children in the system 
will be $120. 

Special Education Ministry ex- 
emptions are expected to apply to 40 
per cent of the country’s school chil- 
dren. Expected revenue to the 
Treasury: $24 million. 

• Childless breadwinners will pay 
more income tax. The cabinet de- 
cided to cut their tax credit points by 
one-quarter of a point. Expected 
revenue: $10m. 

Maternity leave payment will be 
taxed at source, according to regular 
tax brackets. Expected revenue: 
$5m. 

Handicapped persons will be en- 
titled to replace their cars tax-free 
after 48 months," instead of 35 
months. Expected saving: $5m. 

• The seniority increment to old- 
age allotments will be cut. Hitherto 
the basic allotment was set at 16 per 
cent of the average wage in the 
country plus 2 per cent for every year 
a person worked beyond 10 years. 
The ceiling to the increment was set 
at 8 per cent, making the maximum 
allotment 24 percent of the average 
wage. 

From the next fiscal year the incre- 
ment will be cut to extend from 0.5 to 
1.5 percent, depending on the num- 
ber of years the pensioner has work- 
ed. Thus, the ceiling will be reduced 
to 4 per cent, and the maximum 
allotment will stand at 20 per cent of 
the average wage. 

The health funds will collect an 
additional $15 million from mem- 
bers. The cabinet did not decide how 
this will be achieved, and left the 
decision to the funds. According to 
the Treasury, the funds can raise 
membership fees, charge fees for 
hospitalization or visits to doctors, 
or increase prices for medicines. 

The Health Ministry said yester- 
day, however, that fund mem- 
bership fees will be hiked to collect 


All parents to pay for 
high school education 

High school will continue to be 'Tree*' next year, after the cabinet Iasi 
night accepted Education Minister Yitzhak Navoo’s proposal tu impose a 
“one-time- only emergency Tee’’ for parents of school-aged children. 

Parents are to be assessed $60 next year for each child enrolled in 
pre-kindergarten through 12th grade. Parents of two or more children will 
pay $120. In both cases, the fees arc to be paid in 10 monthly payments, 
beginning September 1, 19S6. 

Education Ministry officials say that the lowest 40 per cent of wage 
earners will be exempt from the payments. The ministry will follow 
National Insurance Institute criteria of family size and income in determin- 
ing who belongs in this category. 

Last night's cabinet decision is seen as a victory for Navon. whu opposed 
Finance Minister Yitzhak Modu'i's plan to make high school juniors and 
seniors- pay the cost or their education. 

Navon argued that the costs would amount to between and 

would cause * Thousands of pupils'* tu leave school before their graduation. 

Though the impact of S6- 12 a month in additional school fees Ls nut likely 
to cause anyone to drop out of high school, some teachers were already 
predicting that the fee. in addition to the regular school fees, would create 
hardship for many families. 

“People will cough it up but it will be a strain,** said one Jerusalem 
high-school teacher. “Families are struggling to live within budgets. 1 hesc 
new fees may come at the expense of class trips and books." 

Last week, as a result of complaints from parents, the ministry warned 
schools not to levy fees for school equipment and other unauthorized tees. 

Last year's solution for keeping high school education free was to spread 
the expense among all Israelis, by adding 1 percent tu National Insurance 
Institute fees. This fee raises some $125 million to cover the cost of 
education. 


Wages up 4 p.c. next month 


Post Economic Reporter 

Wage earners will take home a foil 
4 per cent more at the beginning of 
next month than they did this nit '..(h. 
This results from the Tieasuiy » de- 
cision yesrerday to update income 
tax brackets. 

A 4 per cent cost-of-living incle- 
ment is to be paid with this month's 
salary, but the Treasury had said last 
week that it would not update the lax 
brackets in line with the increment. 
Had the Treasury stuck to that posi- 
tion. most of the increment would 
have gone to income tax. and the 
increase in take-home pay would 
have been only 1-2 per cent. 


the S15 million, but that half of that 
comprises the increase in fees agreed 
upon earlier this month by the min- 
isterial committee on the health 
funds’ debts headed by Economics 
Minister Gad Ya'acobi. 


The cabinet decided !•» collet: 
$4m. by raising by 0.5 pci cent the 
contribution of employers to their 
employees' health funds. (The self- 
employed organizations vesterdav 
(Coiitinui-d on Back r*agci 


YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
ISRAEL DISCOUNT BANK’S 
TAX FREE FOREIGN CURRENCY ACCOUNTS* 
Designed to Satisfy your Mind and your Heart 



There are many good 
reasons for saving your hard 
earned money in an Israeli bank £ 
and they shouldn't be strictly- 
emotional ones. Good 
business decisions are made with 

your head - not with your heart. 

We at Israel Discount Bank have good 
reasons for asking you to save your money 
with us. Reasons that will satisfy the 
accountant, as well as the pioneer, in you. 

Whenever you deposit funds in pur Tax Free 
Foreign Currency Accounts, you’ll earn 
competitive interest that’s tax free. Your 
account is completely confidential and is 
accessible anytime. 

# For foreign residents, tourists, Israelis residing abroad. new immigrants^ tempora^^^c^ 


Your money works for you by 
y earning interest, and it works for 
Israel by enabling us to expand 
exports and keep the economy 
growing. 

Israel Discount Bank has over 270 
branches and offices in Israel and abroad. 
Our assets toial over 10 billion US dollars, and we 
are amongst the lop 200 banks in the free world 
Why not drop into any one of our branches, or our 
Tourist Centers located in Israel’s largest ciues 
and in most major hotels. We'll be glad to show 
you how Israel Discount Bank's Tax Free Foreign 
Currency Accounts will satisfy your mind and your 
heart. 


ISRAEL DISCOUNT BANK LTD. 

TOURIST CENTER (Main Foreign Exchange Branch) 
16 Mapu Sr. iComer 71 Ben Yehuda St.) Tel Aviv 63577 . 


Please send me: 

□ Information on Free Foreign Currency Accounts 

□ Information on Banking by Mail Service 
□Your publication: Business Review and Economic 

News from Israel 


Name 


Address in Israel . 


Tel. in Israel — untl * 

Addie»< j'uiiAid — 
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A rise in net wages in the next two 
months will briiutthein xo\ dose u- 
their level ju.M before the vOT.- inm. 
piaii wax lauiuntrii the 1 rvj*ui . t.nu 

ytMijJdi W ,»gL euTiiLi.- wiii l.ikl 

htuiu. t>-ll per cent iTk.ui. ui in«. 

Pe£!i)iimcoihcbiu4i, ih.iii mc\ Oiu 
this month, according to the minis- 
try. 

Following are the new tax brack- 
ets: 

Bracket 

Up to lS5.tl.M0: 20 per cent: IS5J1.IMI- 
IS 1.020,000: 30 per cent: lSi.02b.iHII. 
IS 1,437.000: 35 per ceut: IS 1.437,00 1- 
IS 1.890.000: 45 per cent: IS 1.896.0(11- 
tS2.597.000: 50 per cent; above I S2 ,597,000: 60 
per cent. Tax credit point: 1530.590. 
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Shamir on Taba - stonewalling 
or squeezing Egypt for more? 


Egypt has accepted the inclusion Ministry says that if this restricted 
of an element of conciliation in the Egyptian agreement to conciliation 
proposed process of arbitration for represents any progress at all, it was 
solving the Taba dispute, thus going achieved only because of Shamir’s 
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THE WEATHER 


Forecast: dandy. local rain. 

Ycoerdq't Yesterd a y’s Today's 



Humidity 

Min-Max 

Max 

Jerusalem 

56 

7-1! 

11 

Golan 

94 

6-10 

10 

Nabariya 

90 

12-12 

u 

Safad 

99 

5- 7 

7 

flaifa Port 

87 

12-18 

16 

Tiberias 

86 

8-14 

14 

Nazareth 

92 

8-11 

12 

Alula 

95 

7-11 

13 

Sbomron 

82 

8-12 

12 

Tel Aviv 

98 

10-14 

13 

B-G Airport 

68 

11-15 

15 

Jericho 

65 

8-18 

18 

Gaza 

56 

10-18 

18 

Beersheba 

60 

8-16 

16 

Eilat 

28 

12-21 

18 


SOCIAL & PERSONAL 


a long way towards meeting Foreign 
Minister Yitzhak Shamir’s demand 
that the issue be resolved through 

conciliation. 

This, ai [east, is the view of 
sources in the Prime Minister's 
Office, who regard last Wednesday’s 
message from Egyptian President 
Hosni Mubarak, to Prime Minister 
Peres as “very positive." 

Shamir's aides disagree, saying 
there was “nothing new" in the mes- 
sage. 

In the letter, which clarifies 
Egypt's position following the Herz- 
liya talks a fortnight ago, Mubarak 
agreed to the inclusion of a limited 
period of conciliation at the start of 
the arbitration process - though not 
to the use of the terra "conciliation" 
itself. He also agreed to a system of 
post-arbitration arrangements for 
Taba that meet the thrust of Israel's 
demands, whoever the arbitrators 
award the 700-metre Sinai coastal 
strip now held by Israel and claimed 
by Egypt. 

Foreign Ministry sources, howev- 
er. said that Mubarak’s message con- 
tained “no new elements'* and was 
nothing more than ‘‘a summary of 
the points made and positions 
already taken by the Egyptians at 
Herzliya.” 

The time set for conciliation is 
strictly [united. If no solution is 
reached within this period, concilia- 
tion is to be superseded by arbitra- 
tion. This, say the sources, is an 
invitation to the Egyptians to make 
sure conciliation goes nowhere and 
to drag things out until arbitration 
begins. 

At the same time, the Foreign 


determined resistance to arbitration. 

Shamir’s stubbornness is aimed, 
according to his aides, not so much at' 
the issue of Taba, which is “an 
unimportant, minuscule’' piece of 
shoreline, but at the wider context of 
Israeii-Egyptian relations In which, 
they argue, Israel has always been 
the “giver" and Egypt the “taker". 
Egypt has always held out the pros- 
pect of “real" concessions and 



“real" normalization of relations if 
only Israel would be forthcoming on 
a succession of issues. Israel has 
been forthcoming, Shamir’s aides 
say, but the dream of normalization 
has never been realized. Shamir 
wants to replace this “unbalanced 
relationship'' with something more 
equitable, say his aides. 

In this view, the more Israel 
“squeezes” Egypt on the way to 
arbitration and the longer it takes 
the dispute to reach arbitration, the 
more concessions Egypt will make. 

Foreign Ministry sources con- 
tinued to insist that it would be “very 
difficult” io reach an agreement with * 
Egypt without further negotiations. 
They continue to regard as desirable 
the dispatch of the Israeli directois- 
general delegation to Cairo for a 
further round of clarificatory talks, 
as proposed early last week by Peres. 

But the so-called “peace lobby" at ‘ 
Peres's elbow, led by Minister- 


witbout-Portfolio Ezer Weizman 
and the director-general of the 
Prime Minister’s Office, Avraham 
Tamir, fear that the foreign minis- 
ter's stonewalling is designed not so 
much to get more “peace" out of 
Egypt as to allow the current rela- 
tionship to wither on the vine, to kill 
any chance of a thaw and to demons- 
trate conclusively that peace with an 
Arab country is not worth the candle 
(in this case, the Sinai Peninsula, 
with its territorial depth, uprooted 
Jewish settlements and oil riches). 
Those seeking peace with Jordan 
and the Palestinians through territo- 
rial compromise are to be duly 
warned. 

Shamir has managed to eke 
months of delay out of a politically 
unpromising situation - unpromising 
in that most Israelis want peace with 
Egypt very much, want it to continue 
and. better still, improve, and don't 
care very much about the fate of 
Taba. The “peace lobby” fears that 
Sbamir is bent on dragging out the 
Taba negotiations, without resolu- 
tion, until he becomes premier next 
year, or at least drag them out so that 
no time is left for a start to Israeli- 
Jordani an-Palestinian negotiations 
before he re-ass umes the pre- 
miership. 

Hence Weizman’s and Tamir’s ex- 1 
plosion fast week over Peres's sug- 
gestion that the directors-general de- 
legation be sent to Cairo for yet 
another round of talks. 

Meanwhile, Shamir's aides say . 
the foreign minister hopes that a few 
more weeks of Israeli fbotdragging 
will produce further concessions 
from Cairo. They don't expect the 
inner cabinet to discuss Taba this 
week, and they say no date has yet 
been set for the directors-general to 
go to Cairo. 








V 


Two of tbe seven pure-bred Arab horses flown to the U-S. by Kibbutz Sb& .W- Hugotaiii ge&f 
pre-take-off meaL Sfcof the animals* worth $25,000 each, have beeu^old to 

The seventh k to take uart in a show for Arabian horses. ! ; / 


lie seventh k to take part in a show for Arabian horses. 

Herat given until Thursday 
to agree to Liberal merger 


President Chaim Herzog has been 
appointed a fellow of University 
College London. 


Maccabi health fund to 
subsidize milk substitutes 


ARRIVALS 


Mr. and M». Mured Adams, president of 
Iberville Development Ltd., and treasurer of 
Canadian Friends of Td Aviv Umvcis'ty. 


Study funds cut 
for Ethiopian olim 

ByLIORAMORIEL 
BEERSHEBA. - As of January 1, 
1986, the Absorption Ministry is to 
stop funding ulpan and vocational 
courses for Ethiopian Jews who have 
been in the country for a year. The 
Jerusalem Past has learned. 

“The absorption minister decided 
two months ago that, after 12 
months in absorption centres they 
should go to work," Haim Raviv, the 
head of the ministry's southern re- 
gion, told The Post he re yesterday. 

“This does not mean that those 
who want to study cannot do so once 
they fulfil the criteria, like other 
immigrants," Raviv added. “Once 

3 ted for a course, they’ll be 
d by us. But we'll no longer 
fund special courses for large 
groups." 

Raviv said that 20 per cent of the 
Ethiopian immigrants in Israel, 
whose number he put at 15,000, are 
in the south: in Sderot, Ofakiin, 
Beersheba, Arad and Eilat. 

Some 300 Ethiopians are enrolled 
at the Practical Engineering College, 
Prof. Oscar Levy, the deputy direc- 
tor of the college, told The Post. 
“We are giving courses paid for by 
the Absorption Ministry, and we’ve 
been informed that these payments 
will not be made again,” he said. 

“We have 10 p re-vocational train- 
ing courses running now for Ethio- 
pian immigrants here. Casses are 
held three times a week, in the 
afternoon. In the morning they go to 
Ulpan." Ethiopian Jewish immig- 
rants account for 20 of the college's 
6,000 practical engineering students. 


By JUDY SIEGEL 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

The Maccabi health fond has de- 
cided voluntarily to subsidize to the 
tune of 50 per cent the milk- 
substitute products needed by mem- 
bers' babies who cannot digest regu- 
lar milk. 

The decision was announced 
yesterday by health fund director- 
general Rafi Roter, following last 
week's announcement by the Health 
Ministry that it was stopping to sub- 
sidize the products, which are re- 
quired by nearly 3,000 families. 

Asked by The Jerusalem Post 
whether Kupat Holim Clalit intends 
to follow Maccabi 's lead, the Histad- 
rut health fund’s spokesman said it ' 
will not help member families pay ’ 
forthe substitutes, known under the 
trade names Nutramagen and Prog- 
estimil. “Only in severe social cases 
will we consider appeals to subsidize 
the milk substitutes," said the 
spokesman. He claimed that the pro- 
ducts are “foods” and not “drugs,” 
and thus need not be provided free 
to members. 

The Kupat Holim Meuhedet 
spokesman said the health fund 
plans to “discuss" the matter this 
week. 

Noting that the Knesset Labour 
and Social Affairs Committee de- 
cided last week to call on the minis- 


British FM rejects 
deals with terrorists 

LONDON. - British Foreign Minis- 
ter Timothy Renton has rejected a 
call from Alec Collett, the kidnap- 
ped British journalist, who on Satur- 
day asked that Arab and Moslem 
prisoners held here be released. 

Renton said that the British gov- 
ernment, as a matter of policy, did 
not make deals with terrorists, and 
warned that any exchange of prison- 
ers could lead to further hostage 
taking. 


try to resume subsidies, and that 
Deputy Health Minister Shoshana 
Arbeli-Almoslino has also voiced 
this opinion, the spokesman said the ' 
Histadrut health fond is “even more 
convinced now that ft is right." 

Kupat Holim Clalit has more than 
two -thousand members whose 
babies need the milk substitutes; 
Maccabi has only 100. 

Maccabi still hopes the Health 
Minis try will resume its subsidies of 
the essential substitutes, but in the 
meantime it will return half the sums 
paid by members for tbe products. 
Without tbe government subsidies, 
the monthly bill for one child comes 
toalmostfS2CG,QQ0. rv v .■> ...... 

We can’t stand by 'anti not,he]f)pyr 
members,” dklarwi'Rpterf A pum r 
. ber of health-frmiT members in re- 
cent days have pleaded with the 
health fond to subsidize the substi- 
tutes’ as they can't afford to buy 
them for their babies. 

Tbe Health Ministry will this week 
deliberate on the Knesset commit- 
tee's recommendations regarding 
the substitutes, but ministry officials 
hope that the Histadrut health fund 
will be persuaded to import Nutra- 
magen and Progestimil in bulk 
directly from abroad. The drastically 
reduced price of such direct purchas- 
ing would eliminate the need for 
subsidies. 


Israel seen renewing 
air links with East Bloc 

Israel is apparently going to renew 
its air links with several East Bloc 
countries in the near future. 

Last week delegations from Po- 
land and Yugoslavia visited El Al 
management offices at Ben Gurion 
Airport and discussed the opening of 
aviation routes between Israel and 
tire two Communist countries. El Al 
is making preparations to begin 
flights to Warsaw, it has been 
learned. (Itim) 


By SARAH HONIG 

. Post Political Correspondent 

TEL AVIV. - The Liberals have 
unofficially given Herut “an exten- 
sion" until Thursday, when they 
threaten to split the Likud Knesset 
faction if Herut does not move for an 
imm ediate merger. 

Sources in the Liberal Party told 
The Jerusalem Post yesterday that 
"it is safe to assume that tbe Likud 
Knesset faction will not in fact be 
split for a fortnight- The Liberal 
Party wiD give Herut that much time 
to agree to the merger formula.” 
The merger was negotiated several 
months ago, by Housing Minister 
David Levy (Herut) and Justice 
Minister Moshe Ntssim (Liberals) * 
and promises the Liberals 36 per 
cent of the United Likud forums. 
The Liberals say the agreement is 
binding, but Herut insists it is only a 


draft, which it did not ratify and 
which constitutes a gross over-* 

representation of the Liberals.’ 

The Liberal Knesset faction is. in 
any case, slated to convene m Tel 
Aviv this Thursday. It might ar that 
time declare that its 12 MKswfll 
form an independent faction. Liber- 
al sources say that Only a ratification 
this week by Herut of the Leyy- 
Nissfm formula will prevent tbesplit. 

The Liberal presidium is due to' 
meet Tuesday to discuss relations 
with Herut. In Herut. meanwhile, 
the crisis with the Liberals is causing 
no alarm. The Herut special commit- 
tee- of nine - composed of Herut 
minis ters and other leaders. — 'has 
been taking its time to deliberate the 
Levy-Nissim document, but party 
sources told The Post that they “are 
in no rush just because the liberals . 
are impatient.” 


in Tel Aviv 


Cabinet set to 
ban publication 

of names of 
police suspects Moda’i dragging feet over 
By asher wALLFisH apiM)intiiieiits , Shahal charges 

' Annrnva] k almost certain at next' • -AT A . 7 . . 


By ASHER WALLFISH 

Approval is almost certain at next 
week’s cabinet session for draft leg- 
islation which would ban publication 
of the names of suspects wanted or 
questioned by the police. 

The prime minister asked Justice 
Minister Moshe Nisshn to present the 
draft next week, after Tourism 
Minister Avraham Sharir com- 
plained at yesterday’s session that Us 
reputation bad been damaged, .by 
irresponsible press .handling of. the 
Tact .that he was qnestioned'by police 
in connection with foe Michael Albin 
THe- Police said officially that Sharir 
had been cleared. Albin, who 
plunged to his death earlier in the 
year, was thought to have channelled 
g har es ■" his Investment com panies ft 

political associates and friends, 
mainly Liberal Party figures. 

Once approved by the cabinet, tbe 
draft would almost certainly enjoy a 
majority in the Knesset. 

Legal sources said last nq^it that a 
counter-proposal is also expected to 
be submitted to the* cabinet, enabling 
the country ’s Press Council to impose 
sanctions on its members for in- 
fringement of tbe existing rules to 
strictly fimft publication of suspects’ 
names. In the Sharir case, as in many 
other cases, the m ed ia ignored the 
rules of the Press Council, aware that 
no sancti o ns wonkl ensue. 

One cabinet minister, who is abo a 
lawyer, said that while a ban on 
publication might make fife easier for 
the ordinary citizen who becomes a 
police suspect and is then deared, it 
would not work with regard to weD- 
know pubfic figures. Tbe minister 
said tbe media would always know 
how to circumvent any ban on pub- 
lication. Sanctions imposed by a pro- 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Energy Minister Moshe Shahal 
charged at yesterd ay s cabinet meet- 
ing that Finance Minister Yitzbak 
Moda’i is deliberately dragging his 
feet over confirming the appoint- 
ment of 28 directors to tibe boards of 
state corporations. 

1 Shahal said Moda’i was flouting 
the principles of sound -administra- 
tion arid was; impeding -to^-prCiper 
function of a number of state 1 qor- 
porations- for which.be (Shahal) ias 
parliamentary responsibility. - 
!• Shahal said that, because of Mod- 
a’i, tbe Tel Aviv Stock Exchange was 
asking questions about the legal 
position of the Magen state corpora- 
tion whose board now comprises 
only two directors. Magen raises 
funds on the stock exchange for oil 
exploration, he said. If more direc- 
tors were not appointed immediate- 
ly, Magen could be suspended, he 
warned. 

Shahal said that a committee of 


Ya’acobi: Likud 
not cooperating 
on electoral reform 

Post Ksesurt Correspondent 
Economics Minister Gad Ya’aco- 
bi said yesterday that the Alignment 
no longer sees any point in discussing 
electoral reform with the Likud be- 
. cause the Likud representatives on 
toe coalition committee formed to 
draft proposals are not cooperating 
with die Alignment. 

Z 1 Ya’acobi, who chairs the virtually 


four, set up by the Likud and the 
Alignment under tire coalition 
agreement, had authorized Alignment 
. ministers to name candidates for 
empty posts On the boards of state 
corporations for which their minis- 
tries were responsible. He said he 
had presented a list of n omin ees to 
the finance minister who refused to 
confirm theappqintments: - ;■ - . 

■■ ’ He^ssdtf thdl’ 5^n'Tv^oda'i'%as 
energy minister in foe preyi6us'gov-. 
eraritent he demanded Sole powers 
to make appointments to state cor- 
porations, tike the Israel Electric 
Corporation, for which he was re- 
sponsible. 7 ' _ ; „ . 

Moda’i said he would reply to 
Shahal's charges next week. 

A source dose to Shahal stud that, 
if Modal prevaricates further, Shah- 
al will see to it that the legal anoma- 
lies caused by the failure to appoint 
toe statutory number of directors to 
state corporation boards are brought 
before toe.couits. ‘ 


Eliyahu Barak 
heads Israel Railways . 

. By DAVID RUDGE 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 7 
HAIFA. - Eliyahu Barak, former 
director-gen era] of toe Comm unica- 
tions Ministry and previoiisfylsraePs 
ambassador to Colombia, has been 
appointed general manager of Israel 
Railways. • 

Barak, 6d, said one of his first aims 
was to improve cleanliness on pas- 
senger trains and increase the effi- 
ciency of toe freight services. 


fesskmal body under pohfic sgPgrvi- J defunct coalition committee, tokia 
sum would not be treated figbtfy/ 1 ^ - - - 


Dekel’s methods have been questioned in the pas£/ 


Questions about Deputy Defence Minister 
Michael Dekel's role in West Bank land deals 
came as no surprise to those familiar with the 
Herut politician's career. 

He has been questioned twice this month by 
police, who have scrupulously refrained thus far 
from using the word “suspect” when they mention 
his name. 

During the three years - from 1981 - that Dekei 
served as deputy agriculture minister, he was 
repeatedly warned about his methods of distribut- 
ing West Bank land to private dealers and contrac- 
tors. 

The warnings came from the Housing Ministry, 
the World Zionist Organization, the Justice 
Ministry, the attorney-general’s office and even' 
from bis former boss at the Agriculture Ministry, 
the late Simha Ehrlich. 

None of the warnings about his methods 
seemed to impress Dekei, whose record of public 
service on the national level began suddenly in 
May 1977, when his mentor, Menachem Begin, 
became prime minister. 

Until then, the 59-year-old Nordiya moshav- 
nik’s experience as a public servant was as a 
low-level sometime bureaucrat in the mosbav 
movement. 


By ROBERT ROSENBERG 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 


In 1983, the Housing Ministry warned Dekei 
that he should be “more organized” in the way he 
distributed state land to private dealers and con- 
tractors. Tbe ministry complained to him that be 
ignored government criteria for land distribution. 

Justice Ministry officials, led by land registrar 
Ptia Albeck, who oversees all land transfers in the 
country, warned the Herut politician, a behind- 
the-scenes strongman for Yitzhak Shamir, that 
some of the people baying land in deals he was 
responsible for “may be throwing their money 
away." 

WZO Settlement Department co-chairman, 
Ra’anan Weitz, warned Dekei against using “grab 
tactics.” 

Attorney-General Yitzhak Zamir two years ago 
made it known that he bad asked the police to 
investigate allegations of land fraud. 

Ehrlich often tried reining in Dekei. whose 
management style Ehrlich once described as 
“over-enthusiastic. " 

But Michael Dekei was apparently unaffected 


by all these warnings', charging that Al beck’s 
worries were “legal points delaying settlement,” 
Tbe closest be came to agreeing with Albeck 
that there may be some problems with land 
purchases was when-be met with toe Israel Con- 
sumer Council (ICC) in 1983. 

He said then that toe most important thing a 
prospective West Bank land buyer should find out 
was whether the Ministerial Committee for Settle- 
ment had authorized toe new settlement. . 

During this last month his former aide* Avi 
Tzur, has been charged with giving a major 
contractor a letter to be used in advertisements 
announcing that a settlement bad won ministerial 
approval. The settlement was not authorized. - 
At the same ICC meeting, Dekei vowed that toe 
Agriculture Ministry pays “close attention" to 
advertisements by contractors selling housing pro- 
jects in the territories. Tzar’s letter was published 
by Avraham Gindi in toe winter of 1984, as tbe 
cornerstone of an advertising campaign for toe 
Kramim settlement, which was never authorized 
for settlement. 

The Tel Aviv District Court yesterday post- 
poned until Wednesday its decision on the pro- 
secution's request to detain Tzur untfL toe end of 
legal proceedings against him. 


group of Alignment MKs that from 
now on the Alignment will deal 
directly with Knesset factions and 
individual MKs ’. 

- He told Alignment faction chair- 
man Rafi Edri, and MKs Simha 
Dinitz and Micba Harish: '“The 
Likud has not been responsive to our 
initiatives. They have not accepted 
any of our formulas. I have therefore 
invited toe Shinui, CRM, Yahad and 
Ometz factions to meet Alignment 
representatives next week, to final- 
.ize proposals and see if we can 
command a parliamentary majority 
for them. I have also invited about 
half-a-dozen individual Likud MKs 
who are known to favour a system of 
constituency elections combined 
with proportion al representation . 5 ' 

• Representing toe Likud oh; the 
coalition -committee are Mmister- 
without-Portfolio Moshe Arens, 
Transport Minister Haim Corfu and 
coalition chairman Sara Doron. 


Local authority heads 
to hold protest meetings 

TEL AVIV (Itim). - Seventy local 
authority beads, are to take pan in 
three consecutive days of meetings . 
beginning today at toe Knesset to 
protest against what they say is the 
government's failure to keep its 
promises to bail them out of debt. 

Speaking at a press conference at 
Beit Sokoiow here yesterday, Petab 
Tikva Mayor Dov Tavori , who heads 
toe Union of Local Authorities, said 
that the local authorities owe some 
$200 millio n. The debt, he said, 
results from toe erosion of- their 
budgets and a 60 per tent reduction 
in credit. 

The prime minister- and toe* in- 
terior minister, Tavori complained, 
have not kept their promises to assist 
the local authorities.- The finance 
minister, he said, argues that he is 
not bound by then promises. 


Jerusalem Post Staff v 

■ The coBapseef the GtarinbuBdEhig • 
company Is already hnrtfag foe rest 
of toe construction Industry. '. 

Industry circles believe fruit smaD 
independent bonders' and ideni' 
tractors are the most vufoeraMe, as 
toe recession and bek af COflljdttce 
in contractors cuts the demand for 
apartments. • . 

For the first tone since toe current 
recession began, toe Greater Td 
Aviv area is the main trouble rone. In 
Jerusalem and in the North, indus t ry 
leaders express confidence ta toe sta- 
bBity of tapding firms.. But the 
southern D5n region — Thdudfag 
Rishon Leaon. Bat Yam; and Kc- 
hovot, where the ba3db% boom was 
toe greatest in recent years— Is hurt- 
ing badly. Tbe failure of Riabou 
contractor Haim Schecfater and the 
problems facing the Gindi brothers’ • 
firms have now been capped by the ’ 
Garin collapse- .. 

- Some observers believe tbe weak- 
ness of the buUdhig industry wifi bra 
much less effect than . it did fa the 
recession off the mid-’60s. -Tbat down- 
turn began with, and was exacer- 
bated by, a building slump. Bat r 
recent Hbtadrut study claimed ti art- 
each layoff of a construction woriser 
- tor&tferi$ toe jobeffluee haler' Sort- 

fa-connected industries.- • 

• In Rnfaoa Lezfan, botne ^ vt Cfarta, 
the firm’s cOllapse has ju& been cue. 
more crisis in the town’s boDdug 
trade. " \ ' •-! 

According to Shtomo Hindi, tbef 
chairman of the local real-esfate. 
agents’ association, sales of new 
apartments in Rishon have dropped ' 
considerably in toe past year, since 
toe collapse of Haim Scheduler's 
company. 

<c Witbtoeco0apseofC3ariniKHP,I 
think it wiH be difficult for contrac- 
tors to sell apartments before btdU- 
fag is completed, ^ ” Hindi said. • ’• 

A total of some 1,000 apartmefas, 
new and previously occupied, are 
currently up for sale fa Rishon, ffiodi 
said, making Jt very difficult for 
contractors to unload apartments. 

In Haifa, the impact of toe reces- 
sion on private constnufam’ firms 
Ins not been too severe, according to 
the secretary of the Haifa Bnfiding 
Contractors Association, Avigdor 
Herschkovitz. 

He maintained that aB 110 coin’ « 
panks .affiilated with toe .association | 
were “sound and stable". . i 

Most of the companies bad ahtid* : 
pated toe recession and had reduced 
toe number of buOdfajg projects, fa 
said. Asa result, there wui> geaeral - ; 
-shortage of homes fa (bearcat 
He noted tort ' toertf h^. bra 
significant increase in sdes and to- ■! 
qntries about properfyfa'toepast two - 
iw>nffcy — jnftj fflfing that fnfte Haifa 
area, at least, the worst (if the slump - 
may now be over. - 
. The Clarin coBapsekas hurt Jeru- 
salem builders, but tbey opect to 
recover soon. “People shaken j 
faid reluctant to bay,*? sahtltenicb 
Barkai, secretary of toe Jerasafan 
Builders Association. . 

Association president Yehoda Yis- 
raef said contractors woidd ’ need to 
regain the public’s wrfM®ce,;btit 
predicted that toe crfefc woold pass ; 
“within a matter of days 1 ’. ■ - 

Barkai claimed .to^ Jerosal® ni 
contractors are in a much ‘ better - ; 
position to weather the tonnptofa 
Tel Aviv builders, beesuse finns ta ; 
toe .capita! tend to be ifartBar J 
more conservative. ‘‘Td Aviv con- ' 
tractors are usually more ambifloos :' 
and spread themselves tofa.r' T 


In great sorrow we announce the death of our mother 
and grandmother 

JULIA NEUMAN 

who lost her life in a traffic accident 

Dr. Micha Neuman and family 
Rail LeventaJ and family 

For details on the time of the funeral please call: Tel. 03-415919, 

03-233841, 02-522442. 


Our deepest sympathy to our friend, JUDY GORODETZKI 
Member of our Board of Directors, A.W.I.S. inlhe U.SA 
on the passing of her husband: 

JOSEPH (Jo-Jo) GORODETZKI 


The Association for Welfare 
of Israel's Soldiers 

>nn iwA nmsKJi 


. With deep sorrow we announce the passing^ ^of our beloved 

Dr. MIRIAM SPINDLER 

. ■. : (neeSerro) 

The funeral will leave at 1 2 noon today, Monday, October 23, 1985 
from the home of the deceased al 2 Yotam Street, Haifa 
the Hof Hacarmel cemetery. 

Taxi transport will be available. 

We shall meet at the cemetery entrance at 1230'pjn. 


Tbe Bereaved:; A. 

. Sister: Anutza Weinstock . - 

Nephew: Dr. Dan Pereraand JiKto 
- and all the family ' ; ' ‘ 
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Following Histadrut elections : 


> i \ 

• .“TV 


By ROY ISACOWITZ 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

■ TEL AVTV. - The new Histadrm 
, central committee, elected at the 
. end of last week, will be slightly 

younger than its predecessor and will 
have two new female faces. But, on 
the whole, the interests of the work- 
ers will be in the same old hands for 
die next four years. 

Only a couple of names are still 
required to complete the picture. 
The Independent Liberals still have 
to name their representative, prob- 
ably Yittb&k Barka'i, and Secretary- 
General Yisrael Kessar still has to 
say whether he will accede to party 
pressure to include representatives 
of Ezer Weizman's Yahad and 
Yigael Hurvitz's Ometz factions, 
now associated with the Alignment. 

If he does, the committee will 
have 41 members, only one less than 
its predecessor. 

Kessar originally intended to cre- 
ate a tight committee of fewer than 
25 members. But having been 
forced, for political reasons, to 
accept a much larger elected com- 
mittee. he intends to limit the com- 
mittee’s power, tummgit into a body 
largely of prestige. 

The actual decision-making pow- 
ers will be vested in a six-person 
inner cabinet, comprising Kessar 
himself. Trade Union Department 
chamnan Haim Haberfeid, Labour 
Council Department bead Gideon, 
Ben-Yisraef. Hevrat Ha’Ovdim 
Secretary Danny Rosolio, Consum- 
er Authority head Nuzhat Katzav, 
and Dov Peleg, the new leader of the 
Mapara faction. 

This inner cabinet is not so much 
the result of Kessar’s attempt to 
centralize power and undermine a 
democratically-elected body, as a 
matter of efficiency. A 41 -strong 
committee is simply deemed too un- 
wieldy to be practical. 

The rest of the central committee 
members will be divided into various 
"ministerial committees” with re- 
sponsibility for defining policy on 
issues such as taxation, employment 
and the future of the development 
towns. 

Politically, the committee bas do 
definite character. While supporters 
of Defence Minister Yitzhak Rabin 
were prominent among the 18 mem- 
bers elected last week. Kessar was 

■ able to satisfy some of his favourites 
in the 13 appointed slots. 

Kessar remains the true source of 
power in the Histadrut. He does not 
intend appointing a second-in- 
command and the important posi- 
tion of treasurer will go to Arthur 
Yisraelovitcb, a professional who is 
not identified with any political fac- 
.tipp. ...... .. ..... . 

. The . secretaiy : general i§. not v ex- ; 
peeled to make any drastic changes 
. in the departmental hierarchy of the 
Histadrut. Sport and Youth wfli be 
detached from Nahum Fassa’s Cul- 
ture and Education Department and 
reconstituted as a separate depart- 
ment. possibly headed by Pinni 



tits & Foremost, 
I Made in Israel. 

Wrap yourself 
in Israeli warmth. 

Lush ele^nce, 
innovative design- 

Masterly expertise 

[backed by centuries 
of tradition. 

And priced below 
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Israeli furs. 

Ft ns purchased in Israel 
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I customs-cxempUon m th*. 
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tries. Exemption certify 
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Kessar: firmly at the top. 

Shomer who was elected to the com- 
mittee for the first time. 

Haberfeid, Kessar's unofficial 
number two, had his wings clipped 
somewhat when his favourite. 
Yoram Overkovich, bead of the 
powerful Electric Corporation 
works committee, failed to get re- 
elected to the committee. But the 
influence of the Trade Union De- 
partment will be enhanced by the 
election of department manager 
Meir Gat as a central committee 
member. 

Unrepresented on the committee 
is the Tel Aviv Labour Council, the 
country’s largest, whose secretary 
Teddy Kaufman refused to stand for 
election on the grounds that he 
sbonld be appointed automatically. 
Haifa is also unrepresented, with 
secretary Mosbe Wertman having 
decided to retire form the central 
committee and accept a bureaucratic 
appointment. 

The he^ds jqf th^cquqttyls . Mo 
hugest; pg^ITfj sector ;trade .unions, 
Reuben Bjen-Ami erf the, Civil Ser- 
vants and Moshe BeiLpegan. o£ the 
Clerical Workers, were elected to 
file committee, along with Amira 
Andrianov of the Textile Workers 
and Moshe Waidman of the tiny 
union of Biochemists and Micro- 


Call to compensate wartime slaves 


HAMBURG (AP). - A former pro- 
secutorat the Nazi war crimes trial in 
Nueremberg bas urged West Ger- 
many’s Deutsche Bank to pay settle- 
ments to Jewish slave workers forced 
to labour for the FHck industrial 
concern during World “War II, a 
West German magazine reported 
yesterday. 

Attorney Robert Kempner said in 
a letter to Deutsche Bank that its 
recent purchase of Flick was a “suit- * 
able opportunity” for the company 
to compensate Jewish families,' 
according to the weekly Der Spiegel 
magazine. 

The bank. West Germany’s 


largest, announced last month it was 
acquiring Flick, the country's biggest 
privately held industrial concern* for 
some DM 5 billion. 

Kempner said the other German 
industrial giants that were built up 
after the war have paid settlements 
to the wartime workers or their de- 
scendants, Spiegel reported. 

' . Kempner, one of the prosecutors 
at the war crimes trials, said Flick 
officers in recent years had discussed 
a settlement package that would 
have paid between DM 5 million and 
DM 8 m. to some 1,300 surviving 
workers or their families, according 
to foe magazine. 


Yod Voshem and "die Melton Centre for Jewish education in the Diaspora 

welcome 

Chicago BJE Seminar on the Teaching of the Holocaust 
Prof. Leon Stein, Roosevelt University,. Chicago, will lecture on: 

. American Culture and the Sho’ah 

Tuesday, Dec. 24, 1985, 8 p.m., at the Israel Academy of Sciences : 
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biologists. 

The military-industrial sector will 
continue to be strongly represented, 
with the re-election of Shalom Hab- 
sboush of the Israel Military Indus- 
tries works committee and Ya’acov 
Sbefi of the Israel Aircraft Indus- 
tries. Na’uiat appears to have gained 
in influence with the election of 
Drorah Meir to complement the 
appointment of Na’amat Secretary- 
General Masha Lubelsky. 

The foflewing umbers were elected (o the 
central committees Trade Unions - Amhr 
Aadrtanov ftarf&sl, Moshr'Bef -Degas (clerks). 
Rome Ben-Ami fcjrfl servants! and Moshe 
* Wakbmn (bfa ch onhtel. 

Works committees - Shalom llahuhonth 
(HO), Shlotno Avitan (marine ratings), 
Ya’acav Shell flAIJ and Habn Lichtenberg 
(Tachfn). 

Labour wmnefls - Nissan Harpaz CJertv- 
nkn), David Zcbut (Bod Bn*), Ya'acov 
Avtmor (AAda) ud Mamde Wefarmn (Ness 
Ztaa). 

Arabs- Miwnalnkah Nawaf. 

Druse— Yaassoof Kara. 

Others -Sarah Afapccfor (local conventions), 
Drorah Mdr (Na’amat), Meir Gal (trade na- 
iowLaad ttnnJ Stouter (yomh}.j -n ■ 

. TTw. foBftying ,n))iiti tfi were no c^ruxfd ^r [ 
kessmMasbaXnbefaky, Daaay Raima, Halm 
HabofeW. Naztat Katzav, Ya’acor lduk, t)H‘ 
■ Apind. Arttau- Ylsrikmcfa, Zahariaii'Btei, 
Nahum Fawa. Gideon Ben- Yisrael, Gideon 
Sapny, Steal BavShnboo, Afiza Taaair. 

The ibUewtag memhors wav n o mm a if d by 
Mapam: Dov Pdeg, GcrshoaVDan, Raya Retig, 
Ephraim JBoni, Avraham Abieoa. Mahmoud 
YommisL 


800 bus shelters ’ 

. to be put up next year 

TEL AVIV. - Although bus shelters 
have been a target for vandalism 
lately, the Transport Ministry has 
announced a plan to set up 800 new 
shelters throughout the country in 
1986. 

Unlike the shelters that have been 
burned, smashed or defaced in Jeru- 
salem, the new shelters will not cany 
advertising posters. Instead, the 
ministry and the bus cooperatives 
plan to. provide a map of bus routes 
and other information for passen- 
gers - in English as well as Hebrew 
wherever possible. 

Five hundred shelters are to be 
built in cities, and 300 in smaller 
settlements or on inter-urban routes. 

■ Each shelter costs $1 ,000. Y. O. 

Live transplants only 
to first degree relative 

Transplant organs taken from liv- 
ing persons may be donated only to a 
first -degree relative - a child, a pa- 
rent or a sibling- according to new 
rules established by the Health 
Ministry. 

The rule, b&sed on a recom- 
mendation by Israel’s Helsinki Com- 
mittee on Human Medical Experi- 
mentation, is intended to prevent 
people in distress from donating 
organs to strangers in exchange for 
money. 

Two recent incidents involved a 
foreign tourist who was induced to 
settle his gambling debts here by 
donating a kidney for transplant, 
and an unemployed Israeli who 
offered one of his kidneys for 
S10.000. 

Every case of a person offering to 
donate an organ to a relative must be 

■ approved beforehand by a commit- 
tee in the hospital. 

Technion device fights 
jaundice in babies 

A device that reduces jaundice in 
newborns by filtering out red-blood- 
cell wastes from their blood has been 
developed by Technion engineers 
and tested successfully. 

According to the Technion’s 
newsletter, Mabatechnion , the de- 
vice filters out bilirubin just as dialy- 
sis machines filter out wastes from 
the blood of a patient with kidney 
failure. Bilirubin is the reddish- 
yellow pigment normally found in 
bile. „ * 

Until now, babies suffering from 
| jaundice have been given blood 
'transfusions. The device was de- 
veloped by Prof. Shmuel Zeidman, 
doctoral student Lea Mot and Prof. 
Joseph- Brandes, director of Haifa’s 
ftambam Hospital. ' 

- • Babids often deyelop jaundice af- 
r ter hirth>vhen the - weakening of 
blood oxidization in the placenta- 
leads to an oversupply of red-blood 
cells. The breakdown of the cells 
causes jaundice, and the accom- 
panying increased level of bilirubin 
can cause permanent brain damage. 
J.S.I. 


Blind being taught 
to operate computers 

A “talking computer” is being 
used to teach computer-operation to 
the blind at Hadassah Community 
College in Jerusalem. In addition, 
students with poor sight are being 
assisted by a computer screen that 
greatly enlarges type with the help of 
an electronic magnifying glass. 

For the blind, a Braille keyboard 
is connected to a screen produced by 
Visualtex in California - the only 
one of its kind in Israel, according to 
the college. 

For the visually handicapped, the 
magnifier increases the size of letters 
by up to 100 times, according to the 
needs of the user. Four blind stu- 
dents are now taking computer 
oo irses at the college. J.S.L 

Parents ired by cuts in 
ca^e of retarded children 

Five hundred parents of retarded 
children are demanding that Akim, 
the Association for the Advance- 
ment of the Retarded, take radical 
steps to counter planned govern- 
ment cutbacks in special education. 
At a meeting held at Bar-llan Uni- 
versity at the end of last week, angry 
parents complained that staffers at 
boarding schools for the retarded are 
being fired, and the level of care is 
deteriorating. 

Many parents said their children 
were forced to stay at home, despite 
the fact that they had been promised 
a place in boarding schools. 

Demjanjuk again 
appeals extradition 

CLEVELAND (AP). - John Dem- 
janjuk has appealed to the U.S. 
Supreme Court for a second time in 
an effort to prevent his extradition to 
Israel, where he faces charges that 
he was a Nazi death camp guard who 
helped kill tens of thousands. 

Attorneys for Demjanjuk. 65. on 
Friday filed an appeal seeking to 
overturn a ruling that be could be 
extradited under a 1963 treaty to 
face charges of complicity in atroci- 
ties at Treblinka during World War 

n. 

Austria accepting claims 
for art stolen by Nazis 

The Austrian government is cur- 
rently accepting claims for art ob- 
jects confiscated by the 'Nazis and 
□ow in Austria’s hands. 

Last December, Austria said it 
would auction off several thousand 
art objects stolen by the Nazis. But 
in January this year the Committee 
for Jewish Claims on Austria 
reached an agreement with the Au- 
strian government giving fprmer 
owners another chance to file claims. 

Owners of such objects or their 
heirs should file claims with the 
Austrian Ministry of Finance, Post- 
fach 2000 (Mauerbach), A1015 
Vienna, Austria, the committee has 
announced. Claims may be filed un- 
til September 30, 1986. 
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Long-distance runners Pavel and Petr KJiraes train at Kibbutz Gill 

Yam. (Andre Brulmann) 

Twin Czech runners 
opt for kibbutz training 


By JACK LEON 
Post Sports Reporter 
HERZLIYA. - Leading Czech dis- 
tance runners Pavel and Petr Klimes 
who defected to England Iasi sum- 
mer, have started two months of 
winter training at Kibbutz Glil Yam 
just south of here. The 27-year-old 
identical twins - who are accompa- 
nied by their Irish coach Gerry 
Staunton - are also to take part in 
local meets, starting with Jeru- 
salem's five-kilometre Amzalig Run 
at the end of this month . 

Speaking to The Jerusalem Post in 
halting English yesterday . the 
brothers recalled how they walked 
out on the Czech track and field 
contingent in June for a three-nation 
meet in Gateshead, at which Pavel 
finished second and Petr third in a 
3.000-metre race. They stole out of 
their hotels late at night while their 
teammates slept, and the Gateshead 
police put them in touch with the 
Home Office. 

The two then went to London, 
where they have an uncle, and got a 
room in a hostel for Czechs in Net- 
ting Hill. 

The Home Office gave the Klimes 
permission to stay in England for a 
year, and Staunton reports that 
further extensions are expected as 


requested. "Our hope is lo become 
British citizens and bring our parents 
over to England." say the brothers. 
They got letters from their mother 
occasionally, but their letters to her 
arc apparently not delivered. 

The brothers defected because 
they were dissatisfied with the Czech 
national team's coaching system. 
With the help of Staunton, they 
explained that they were not free to 
run where and when they wanted 
and initiative was stifled. Opportuni- 
ties for overseas competition were 
limited, though each of them did 
take part in 15 international meets. 

Another Czech at the hostel put 
the Klimes in touch with the London 
Irish athletic dub. where 35-year-old 
.Staunton coaches. Staunton took 
charge of the newcomers, and 
arranged for them to come to Glil 
Yam through Danny Kaplushnik. a 
leading Israeli marathon runner. 

Pavel. Perr and tbeir coach arm ed 
at the kibbutz earlier this month, and 
divide their day between four hours 
of work as volunteers and up to six 
hours of training. 

“We are very happy here.” the 
brothers say. "Everyone is nice to us 
and the food is good. We hope to 
benefit from our stay in Israel." 
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FOREIGN NEWS 


Winnie Mandela arrested after 
flouting modified expulsion 


Monday, December 23, 1985 The Jerusalem Post P^geFb* 


JOHANNESBURG (AP). - Police 
yesterday arrested black activist 
Winnie Mandela, dragging her 
shouting from her home in Soweto 
township, hours after she returned in 
defiance of an expulsion order. 

Police Said Mrs. Mandela, wife of 
jailed black activist leader Nelson 
Mandela, was being held in 
Krugersdorp police station, west of 
Johannesburg, and “she will be 
charged” for violating her new res- 
trictions. 

Mrs. Mandela was taken at gun* 
point from her Soweto home on 
Saturday after being told her eight- 
year banishment to the rural town of 
Brandfort had been lifted but that 
she still could not live in the Johan- 
nesburg area. Police dropped her at 
an airport hotel, just outside the 
Johannesburg limits. 

The 50-year-old social worker, 
one of the nation's leading anti- 
apartheid campaigners and often 
called the “mother of the nation,” 
stayed with friends in an Indian 
suburb near Pretoria for several 
hours Saturday night. Then she de- 
fiantly returned to'Soweto at about 2 
a.m.. family members said. 

She was giving an interview when 
police arrived about 11 a.m. yester- 
day to arrest her for violating the 
revised "banning order.” She had a 


Postponed U.S. 
N-test raises 
Moscow hopes 

MOSCOW ( AP). - The Soviet news 
agency Tass said yesterday that U.S. 
postponement of an underground 
nuclear blast in Nevada may indicate 
Washington is heeding “the voice of 
reason" and considering che Krem- 
lin's proposal for a superpower ban 
on nuclear testing. 

However, a spokesman for the 
U.S. Department of Energy said on 
Saturday that detonation of the 
“Goldsrone” nuclear device was de- 
layed on Thursday and again two 
days later because of winds blowing 
toward populated areas of Nevada 
and California. 

But Tass made no mention of the 
reasons given by U.S. officials, nor 
did it specifically mention the 
“Goldstone" device or its relation to 
SDI, which the Kremlin has repe- 
atedly condemned as an attempt to 
militarize space. 

U.S. scientists hope the “Gold- 
stone" test will help them learn how 
to use a nuclear explosion to produce 
X-ray lasers that could be focused to 
knock out enemy missiles in the 
event of an attack. 



Winnie Mandela at her home 
yesterday just before her arrest. 

(Renter telephoto) 

bandage on her ankle to protect a 
bruise suffered in her struggle to 
resist expulsion from her home the 
previous day. 

Mrs. Mandela shouted at them 
that she would not leave, and police 
again had to virtually drag her to the 
waiting car. 

Six reporters waiting outside the 
house were bundled away and held 
briefly by police while the arrest 
took place. 

Shortly before her arrest, Mrs. 
Mandela told the American CBS 


news network, “1 am here back in 
my house with the full knowledge, as 
they have told me, that if they ever 
find I have set foot in the house they 
will eliminate me... I am no different 
from those who have paid the sup* 
reme price in the sacrosanct cause 
we are fighting for." 

She has lived at the Mandela fami- 
ly home in Soweto since August, 
when her house and clinic in Brand- 
fort were firebombed in an arson 
attack that Mrs. Mandela blamed on 
security police. Friends said the frus- 
tration of that attack led her to 
deride to leave Brandfort, to which 
she was banished in 1979, and re- 
sume an open role in the anti- 
apartheid movement. 

In recent months. Mrs. Mandela 
has spoken at political gatherings 
and addressed news conferences, de- 
spite orders barring her from meet- 
ing with more than one person at a 
time. * 

Minister of Law and Order Louis 
Le Grange announced Saturday that 
she no longer was confined to Brand- 
fort. and could live anywhere she 
chose outside Johannesburg and 
Roodepoort, which encompass 
Soweto. He also, said she could 
attend social gatherings, but could 
not attend or speak at political meet- 
ings or be quoted in South Africa. 


k'iii.tJ 



Two of the nine people killed on Friday when gunmen attacked two Homes hi tne Lesomo capuai «* 
Maseru. Most of the dead were said to be refugees from Sooth Africa. Eye-witnesses sad the 
attackers were whites in combat uniforms. The attack came five days after six whites — four erf 
them children - were killed by a min e planted near Sooth Africa’s border with Zimbabwe. The 
4frjpm Natio nal Congress claimed responsibility for planting the mine. (AFP telephoto) 


Site of Colombia mud eruption 
yields thousands of mummies 


ARMERO, Colombia (Reuter) - 
Thousands of mummified bodies 
have been uncovered in the har- 
dened mud sinking over the ruins of 
Armero, devastated by a volcanic 
eruption five weeks ago. 

Five bodies lay trapped inside a 
car. evidently stopped in their de- 
sperate attempt to escape from the 
advancing wall of mud. Nearby, a 
motorcyclist was engulfed by the 
avalanche. Both rider and machine 
have been converted into statues of 
clay. 

Since the November 13 eruption 
of the Nevado del Ruiz volcano 
which buried 23,000 people under an 
avalanche, the blanket of mud has 
steadUy sunk and thousands of 
bodies have emerged. 

Today it is possible to walk across 
part of the crust of volcanic ash, 
rocks and dried mud that expands 
over more than 3 ,000 hectares 
(28,000 dunam). 

Survivors were allowed this 
weekend to return to what is left of 
their once picturesque town as milit- 
ary authorities lifted a strict control 
imposed for fear of epidemics. 


“I have just found my family. 
They did not die engulfed by the 
avalanche. They died from hunger 
and thirst.” said an old woman 
crying beside her miraculously intact 
house. 

Inside lay five badly decomposed 
bodies without any trace of mud on 
them. 

Meanwhile, survivors of the ava- 
lanche are salvaging doors, windows 
and roof tiles - anything that can be 
used to build a new home elsewhere. 

No one can be sure whether they 
are searching the rubble of their own 
houses or their neighbours’. 

Colombian authorities are still 
looking for a site for a new Armero. 
Green patches of rice and sorghum 
give the impression that life could 
start here again. 

But new cracks recently reported 
in the massive snow cap coveting the 
5,400-metre volcano have increased 
fears of a new avalanche and the 
volcano's seismic activity is being 
monitored round the clock. 

Evacuation plans have been pre- 
pared in case of a new alert. 


Tamil civilians 
said fleeing 
after attacks 
on villages 

MADRAS, India (AP). - Large num- 
bers of Tamil cmfians are fleeing Sri 
Lanka by boat after attacks on vil- 
lages by government troops and heli- 
copter' gunships, Tamil's political 
party said yesterday. 

The Tamil United Liberation 
Front (TULF) said in a telegram to 
Indian Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi 
that heavy civfliaB casualties were 
feared in the new military offensive, 
although exact figures were not yet 
known. 

A T amil separatist guerrilla group 
said on Saturday Hat more than 100 
people were feared killed as 15 heli- 
copters bombed and strafed villages 
in the Northern Jaffna Peninsula. 

The mostty-HIndo Tamils, who 
comprise aobut 18 per cent of the 
island’s 15 million people, allege they 
are discriminated against by the 
Buddhist Sinhalese majority. Some 
are fighting a guerrilla war for a 
separate state called Eelam in the 
north and east of the country. 

The Tulf statement said heiiepo- 
ters fired at civilians for more than 
three honrs Saturday at six villages in 
Jaffna district, stronghold of the 
Tamil separatist movement 

Jaffiu is about 48 kilometres away 
Grom India’s southern state of TamO 
Nadn across the Palk Strait 

More than 100,000 Tamils have 
fled to southern India to escape the 
violence in Sri Lanka since July 1983, 
according to government figures. 



Superpowers looking beyond ‘Star Wars 5 defence 


WASHINGTON ( Reuter). - Amer- 
ican scientists are already searching 
for ways to beat “Star Wars" space- 
based missile defence systems and 
say they axe sure the Soviet Union is 
parallelling American efforts. 

President Reagan, whose 
Strategic Defence Initiative (SDI) 
called for research into a system that 
could provide a shield against a mis- 
sile attack, says such strategic de- 
fences could make offensive nuclear 
war obsolete. But American scien- 
tists say both sides are already seek- 
ing ways to beat strategic defences. 

“Both sides are spending tens of 
millions of dollars looking ahead to 
develop defences against the de- 
fences,” John Pike of the Federation 
of American Scientists told Reuters. 

“The simple fact is that... any de- 
fences against attacking nuclear mis- 
siles are unlikely to get the upper 
hand temporarily - maybe for sever- 


al years - but not permanently." 

Defence analysts say both sides 
are working on such weapons as 
maneuvering warheads and lower- 
flying missiles. 

U.S. military officials, who spoke 
to Reuters on condition that they not 
be identified, confirmed the U.S. air 
force was investigating several areas , 
including: - Aerosol sprays to sur- 
round attacking nuclear warheads 
with a cloud that would scatter emis- 
sions of radar waves. 

- Special warheads for big MX 
missiles which might home in on and 
destroy Soviet radars used in a Star 
Wars defence. 

- Decoys that would imitate the 
distinctive, smoky wake of nuclear 
weapons re-entering the atmosphere 
and draw fire away from actual nuc- 
lear warheads. 

One of the most secret U.S. gov- 
ernment projects is the Advanced 


Strategic Missile Systems (ASMS) 
programme at Norton Air Force 
Base in California. Pentagon offi- 
cials refuse any comment on the 
work being done there. 

But Pike and other private experts 
said both Moscow and Washington 
were apparently close to perfecting 
long-range warheads able to man- 
euver as they approach their targets, 
thus helping them avoid high-speed 
defensive projectiles. 

Published reports have said both 
sides are looking at possible de- 
velopment of space weapons that 
might use lasers or ramming techni- 
ques to knock out space-based de- 
fensive lasers and battle stations. 

Senior Soviet scientists said last 
week that the USSR had proved a 
space defence shield as planned by 
the U.S. would not work. Systems 
they were developing to foil it would 
be cheaper than the original. 


Roald Sagdeyev, a top space ex- 
pert, told a Moscow news confer- 
ence that Soviet scientists had stu- 
died many scenarios and "even to- 
day, several dozen components of 
counter-measures exist...” These in- 
volved weapons of greater man- 
euverability and speed of deploy- 
ment, be added, but gave no further 
details. 

Matthew Bunn, a research profes- 
sor at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, told The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor in a recent interview 
that cheap decoy warheads were 
becoming increasingly sophisti- 
cated. 

They could now even tell when 
they were being scanned by enemy 
radar and send out confusing - 
counter-signals. 

"Throughout history, the offence 
has always caught up with the de- 
fence," remarked Pike. 


Mama Xmas joins Santa in Finland 

RO V ANIEMI, Finland (Reuter). - After centuries of canying out his festive 
tasks alone, Santa Claus has found a mate - Mother Christinas. 

Visits to Santa's spouse are one of the attractions offered to visitors by a 
commercial hotel chain in Finnish Lapland this year, along with the more 
traditional reindeer rides. 

Mother Christmas is not a rival but a wife, and wears a red dress resembling 
Santa’s costume. But this has not spared her some unseasonai controversy, 
with Finnish feminist organizations giving b CT a mixed reception. 

Two killers of Mafia boss said identified 

NEW YORK (AP).- Police have tentatively identified two of the three gunmen 
who shot reputed Mafia boss Paul Castellano. The New York Daily News 
reported yesterday. 

A source quoted by the News said a member of die Gambino crime family, 
which Castellano reputedly bad led, and a member of the Genovese fondly 
were tentatively identified as two of the men who shot and killed C as t ellano 
and his bodyguard, Thomas Bilotti, outside a restaurant here last week. 

Sgt. Ron Severin, a police spokesman, said the News' story was “without 
foundation” and said “the Police Department is not confirmiag any of that as 
true.” 

Ortega challenges Reagan to truth test 

MANAGUA, Nicaragua (AP). - President Daniel Ortega challenged U.S. 
President Ronald Reagan on Saturday to submit to a polygraph test "to show 
who is the liar” in the battle of accusations between the U.S. and Nicaragua. 

Ortega, addressing the dosing session of the Nicaraguan legislature, 
referred to Reagan’s recent order requiring lie detector tests for federal 
employees and contractors with access to secrets. 

Sandinista officials have accused the U.S. of supplying anti-Sandimsta 
rebels, known as Contras, with surface-to-air rockets. 

The Reagan administration has denied supplying the Contras with lethal 
weapons. 

Bahamas-bound jet in forced landin g 

RICHMOND, Virginia (AP). - A chartered Boeing 737 with 130 passengers 

aboard en route to the Bahamas made an emergency landing on Saturday after 
p r essure inside the Jet suddenly dropped at 30,000 feet, airport offldahsaM. 

The ca ptain of the Challenge International flight, which left BaJtfanoce- 
• Washington International- Airport: about -noon isssmediatety descended to- 
~£jp)00 feet so the passengers, bad five ijanmejnemlMBi* conkf breathe more 
eaSOy, officials sakl.; iv - -• - 1 *■■ "> 

After tbe emergency descent, the plane Jandedat Richmond intonational ■ 
airport without trouble. 

Naples fire burns on, but under control 

NAPLES, Italy (Reuter). - Firemen yesterday contained a huge blaze which 
broke out at one of Italy's largest oil storage depots after an explosion which 
killed at least three people. 

Firemen battled throughout Saturday night to contain the fire, bunting in 
27 giant t anks at the depot of the state oil company Agjp in Naples’ industrial , 
zone. 

It had spread during the night but was under control yesterday morning, 
the Gvil Protection Ministry said. It would take at least another day to put it 
out. 

A spokesman said investigations into tbe cause of the blast, which occurred 
as a tanker was unloading 10,000 tonnes of petrol on Saturday, oonld not 
begin until tbe fire had died down. Local authorities said sabotage had been 
ruled out. 


Mass arrests In Pakistan 
as martial law seen ending 


Boom-Boom blast 

MUNICH (Reuter). - "Borin,". 
Boom” Boris Becker pulled' West 
Germany level with Sweden in tfie 
Davis Cup tennis finaL ye«ehb\- 
with a brilliant victory over Mil* 
Wilander. Becker's 6-3, 2*6. ’6-3. 6- » 
win brought the score to 2-2 with the 
tie now resting on ihe condudiqg 
singles between Sweden's SfefeJ 
Edberg and Michael Westphal of 
West Germany. " 
Wimbledon champion Becker 
showed no trace of the hip mj Brv 
which he said had hampered hirri i n 
yesterday's doubles as he ompo- 
wered Wilander. 

"I think my wins here over Edberg 
and Wilander were the most impor- 
tant of my career,” he said in a 
television interview on court after- 
wards. Then, turning to the 13;0pQ. 
strong crowd who had cheered him 
to victory’, he added: "Thank you 
very much. You were really super.” 
Becker found the super-fast felt 
carpet surface very much' to his lik- 
ing. Only in 'the second set, which 
Wilander won. was the Swede able 
to cope with the German's booming 
service. From the third set on. Beck- 
er supported his serve with devastat- 
ing returns of Wilander's service, 
and with some fierce groundsrrokes 
Becker really reached the heights 
when be took the fourth set almost 
effortlessly- 





‘Pravda’ urges ‘positive dialogue’ in Afghanistan 


MOSCOW (AP). - The Communist Party daily 
Pravda on Saturday called for an “atmosphere of 
positive dialogue” in Afghanistan, and charged 
that the U.S .7 Pakistan and Iran are disrupting 
chances for a peaceful settlement there. 

In a separate commentary, the official news 
agency Tass repeated the Soviet position that U.S. 
aid to Moslem rebels fighting Afghanistan's 
Moscow-backed government is the chief obstacle 
to settling the conflict. 

Neither commentary' mentioned the presence of 
Soviet troops in Afghanistan, estimated by West- 
ern intelligence agencies to number 1 15,000. 

This week marks the sixth anniversary of the 
arrival of Soviet forces in the country to replace 
the Kabul government with one more sympathetic 
to Moscow. The U.S. State Department said on 
Friday that the Soviet Union has lost 10,000 men 
and suffered 20.000 other casualties in the six 


years of fighting. 

The articles indicate that Moscow is standing 
firm in its policy that Soviet military presence is 
necessary to protect Afghanistan. 

Both Tass and Pravda praised a recent declara- 
tion by Afghanistan's ruling Revolutionary Coun- 
cil calling for broad dialogue aimed at "expanding 
the social base of the revolution.” 

Pravda acknowledged that "errors of the first 
stage of the revolution. ..had a negative impact.” 
Tbe task now, Pravda said, was “ending blood- 
shed, normalizing the situation ail over the coun- 
try’s territory.” 

“It is necessary to create an atmosphere of 
positive dialogue between public and political 
forces, including tbose wbo so far stick to positions 
hostile to the revolution, in the name of national 
revival of Aghanistan .* it said. 


The editorial attacked the neighbouring coun- 
tries of Iran and Pakistan for refusing to take 
note of the “new trends in Afghan socio-political 
life.” 

Pravda also accused Pakistan of suppressing 
border tribes that have demanded removal of 
anti-Afghan bases from their areas. It suggested 
tbe action was supported by the U.S.. which it 
called the "chief architect of anti-Afghan aggres- 
sion." 

Tass criticized Washington for continuing to 
send aid to Afghan rebels, and accused the U.S. of 
waging a propaganda war to incite Afghanistan’s 
neighbours to support the insurgents. 

It noted that the Afghan government “repe- 
atedly said that a normalization of the situation 
around Afghanistan is possible only if the U.S. 
and it allies stop giving aid to the counterrevolu- 
tionary elements. 


ISLAMABAD (AP). - The govern- 
ment made a major roundup tif 
opposition leaders and activists be- 
fore dawn yesterday only days be- 
fore the promised lifting of martial 
law after eight years of military role. 

Thirty-two politicians were 
arrested in the roundup in Lahore, 
290km. south-east of Islamabad, 
three politicians were put under 
house arrest, while the others were 
sent to various jails, opposition 
sources said. 

• No arrests have been reported 
from other major cities. 

However, an opposition source in 
Karachi, Pakistan’s biggest city and 
a stronghold of the opposition’s 
Movement for the Restoration of 
Democracy (MRD) said, “arrests 
may be carried out any moment. 
Some of those politicians who fear 
arrest bave gone underground, or 
may do so by Sunday night.” 

The arrest orders issued in Lahore 
did not specify how long the politi- 
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dans would be held. 

The immediate reason prompting 
the arrests is Wednesday’s scheduled 
public rally announced by the 
opposition leaders. The rally was to 
be preceded by several processions 
from various parts of Lahore, Pakis- 
tan’s second-largest, city with a 
population of more than four mil- 
lion. Under martial law, all public 
rallies and processions are banned 
and political parties have been ban- 
ned since October, 1979. 

The arrests precede the promised 
lifting of martial law within the next 
week or so. President Gen. Moham- 
mad Zia nl-Haq.has pledged be will 
lift martial law before the year is out, 
but has not yet set a date. 

Pervez Salih,' the cu r re n t MRD 
president, was among those arrested 
or put under house arrest. Others 
arrested included Malik Mohammed 
Qasim, leader of the Moslem 
League and three senior politicians 
of former Prime Minister Zulfikar 
Ali Bhutto’s Pakistan Peoples Party. 

Pakistani newspapers are specu- 
lating martial law could be lifted on 
the December 25 holiday. 


EYEON BALE - Boris Becker. 

Giants make it 

EAST RUTHERFORD (AP). - 
The New York Giants clinched a 
National Football League play-off 
spot and propelled Cleveland imp 
the play-offs when they crushed the 
Pittsburgh Steelers 28-10 on Satur- 
day night as Joe Morris led a domi- 
nating ground game with. 202 yards 
and three touchdowns. 

Tbe victory gave the Giants a final regular 
seam recard eTIO-6. their best mark since 1943 
and guaranteed them the home IkW in net? 
week’s NC wild-card gxme against either Son 
Francisco or Wp.hingtoo. 

It abo gave Ctevebnd the AC Central title. 
The only wj^y the Browns could have lost was via 
wins by Pittsburgh and GndnoatJ In create a 
t hree -w a y tie. It left Pittsburgh at 7-9, the 
Stee&rs’ Crst losing veasoa since 1971. 

The day be l o n ged to the 5-foot-7, 195-pound 
Morris, who has been named to (he NFC pro 
bow) squad. EBs only faOmre came mhJwa> 
through the fourth quarter, when be was 
thwarted hi an atte mp t for a f north score on > 
fourth down . at the Steeder' I. 

In St. Louis, George Rogers ran 
for a dub-record 205 yards and a 
touchdown and Mark Moseley 
booted two field goals, helping the 
Washington Redskins keep their 
playoff hopes alive with the 27-16 
triumph over the Cardinals. 

The outcome left tbe Kedddus' hopes for a 
wld -card berth fa NC ptayofls hi n gfaR on (be 
outcome of hot nights contest between the San 
Fraodsco 49ers and the Dallas Cowboys. 

The owner of the Cardinals has Iked head 
coach Jim H w a lfo a and the team's entire 
ooaefafag mff after the loss which completed a 
disappointing 5-1 2 season record. 

“I uiade the dedsfoo fa the best Interest of (he 
t e a m ,” owner WBBnm V. Bidwell said. 

Edwards wins 

ADELAIDE (AP). - South African 
jualifier Eddie Edwards crowned 
he best week of his professional 
tennis career by winning the South 
Australian Open yesterday. 

It was a one-sided final with Ed- 
wards taking only 64 minutes to beat 
defending champion Peter Dooham 
6-2, 6-4. 

Edwards, 29, ranked 197th in the 
world,< won his first ever Nabisco 
Grand Prix tournament. 

la the doubles, locals Mark Edmondson aorf 
Kta Warwick beat Ndsoa Aerts of Brad and 
Tom Waraeke of the U.S. 6-4 6-1. 
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Rush to 
Judgment 


Congress Packs and Leaves, 
But the Battle Will Continue 


WEEKLY REVIEW 




By R. W. APPLE Jr. 


C W ASH1NGTON 

ONGRESS had not even ad- 
1 joumed for the holidays — 
fit did that a couple of days 
later, in the midst of the 
capital’s first snowstorm this winter 
— when President Reagan made it 
clear that 1986 is going to be a year of 
intense political combat. 

Speaking to lawmakers who had 
worked for passage of a measure 
mandating a balanced budget try 
1991, Mr. Reagan said he intended to 
seek deep cutbacks in “wasteful and 
unnecessary” domestic programs in 
his proposed budget for 1987.. But a 
senior White House official, speak- 
ing less publicly only a couple of 
hours later, said domestic cutbacks 
would not be enough. Like Congres- 
sional critics of both parties, the offi- 
cial said that either tax increases or 
sizable cuts in defense outlays would 
surely be required. 

The prospect, then, is for a pro- 
tracted struggle between Capitol Hill 
and the White House, with each side 
accusing the other of irresponsibil- 
ity. Nothing much new about that. 
But this time, under the provisions of 
the budget-balancing law. staiejnate 
will produce automatic cuts spread 
equally between domestic programs 
and military spending, and Presi- 
dent Reagan's- proposed budget for 
1987, which is to go to Congress in 
February, will be the first on which 
the five-year plan will be tested. 

So there will be every incentive for 
the House Democrats, who want to. 
protect domestic programs, and the 
President, who wants to, protect his,**. 
. military 

comodation. 3ut £pe outlook is com- 
plicated ftjfctbexby thefacti teat 1386a : . 
is a Congressional election year and 
by the income tax revision bill, 
which provided so much political 
drama in the final weeks of 1985. 

If those weeks are any Indication 
of what lies ahead, next year should 
be the sternest test yet of Mr. Rea- 
gan's powers of political persuasion. 
The trial run this month demon- 
strated that things have come a tong 


* i- 


way since 1981, when members of 
Congress from both parties some- 
times seemed to be vying to with 
each other to follow the President's 
lead in cutting domestic spending 
and taxes. But it also showed that it 
. is still a mistake to conclude until all 
the votes are counted that the Presi- 
dent has at last lost his magic. 

There was a fair amount of politi- 
cal theater in the last month of the 
session. There always is. The Senate 
and the House assured the country 
. that their hearts, at least, were in the 
right place bypassingaprotectiorcist 
trade bill they knew Mr. Reagan 

- would veto, as last week he did. The 
President made a bit of a show of re- 
luctance to sign the farm bill, but 
tomorrow sign it he will. (A Rede- 
fined Federal farm policy. Page 4.) 

There was, however, nothing stagy 
about the fight over the tax bill. The 
rebellion carried out by House Re- 
publicans two weeks ago came as a 
seismic shock. It showed, that the 
, Great Communicator could fail to 
communicate, because the rebellion 
resulted as much from bitterness at 
being taken for granted as anything 
else. “Not only did Reagan not ask 
nicely,” said one first-term Repubti-' 
can in the House, “he didn't ask at 
all, and Z really resented that.” 

Laying Blame 

It was not entirely clear who was 
responsible for leading the President 
into the ambush. White House staff 
members b lam ed Treasury Secre- 
tary James A. Baker 3d, the Admin- 
istration's key man on the issue; Mr. 
Baker arid his aides blamed the 
White House, and in particular Don- 
r^tMi.Ti>>RegaBt> who- succeeded Mr. 
>fiafcerras.chie£<tf 

Whoever was . to blame, it was the 

- P r eskte ft - who stood to. lose most if 
he was seen as a lame duck, shore of 
influence so early in his second term. 
By dint of Herculean labors last 
week. Mr. Reagan and his aides 
managed to win passage in the 
House of the tax bill drafted by the 
Democratic Ways and Means Com- , 
mittee and to keep matters moving a 
little longer. But all his efforts 
changed relatively few votes: Only 


54 House Republicans who voted 
“no” Dec. 11 on the rule covering the 
measure voted “yes” Dec. 17. 

And the President gave a poten- 
tially dangerous hostage to fortune 
by sending a letter to the House Re- 
publicans promising to veto any bill 
that emerged from the Senate and 
did not meet six criteria the House 
measure had failed to meet. (‘‘Sim- 
plification,” from which the Presi- 
dent had already retreated some- 
what in accepting Mr. Baker's revi- 
sions to an earlier plan drafted by 
Mr. Regan's Treasury Department, 
was not specifically cited.) 

Falling In a Hole 

In listing the criteria, which in- 
cluded a Cop tax rate no higher than 
35 percent and incentives for indus- 
tries that depend on heavy invest- 
ment in equipment and machinery. 
Mr. Reagan put both himself and the 
Senate majority leader. Bob Dole of 
Kansas, in a hole. Relatively few 
legislators believe that the President 
will be able to get all he wants, and 
there is a danger that by demanding 
everything he will get nothing. Even 
if the Senate were to surprise every- 
one by meeting Mr. Reagan’s re- 
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quirements. it is unlikely that the 
House would then surrender. It has 
already gone as far as the Demo- 
cratic majority wants to go. 

The fighting over all this, it is im- 
portant to remember, will be taking _ 
place in the shadow of defrcit-reduc- ' 
lion. Mr. Reagan warned again in his 
radio address yesterday that his 
"veto pen" was “inked up,” and that 
he was “waiting for any tax increase 
that has the temerity to come across 
my desk.” But who can say what he 
would do if agreement to a tax in- 
crease were the only way he could 
save his military buildup and his tax 
revision program, which the White 
House has called the main domestic 
priority of the second Reagan terra? 

It is sure to be a messy process, 
sorting out the collision of so many 
things the President considers so im- 
portant. And it will be made no 
easier by the seemingly endemic 
confusion in Congress, which ended 
its session in an unresolved wrangle 
over a bill containing immediate 
spending cuts and tax increases to- 
talling about $74 billion over three 
years. With the deficit now riming at 
around $200 billion, the budget-bal- 
ancing law that will go into effect 
next year requires savings of some 
$60 billion for 1987 alone. 

Few ironies could be greater than 
the passage, amid great hoopla, of a 
bill mandating future deficit cuts by 
the same session of Congress that 
found it impossible to agree on a 
present, practical step. To many 
politicians, it seemed an omen. 
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The Recess 
Express 

MONDAY: The President and his 
persuaders journey up Capitol Hill to the 
House Office Building to plead for 
approval of tax revision bill. 

• With shutdown for some agencies 
near, House and Senate negotiators 
agree on omnibus spending measure to 
keep Government going through 1 906. 
Minutes before midnight, mutinous 
House rejects it. 239 to 1 70, parity 
because of high military spending . 

TUESDAY: After appeals by Speaker 
O'Neill and some Republican leaders. 
House passes Democratic revision of 
Reagan's tax overhaul proposal. 

• The White House makes public the 
veto of a bill restricting imports of textiles, 
apparel and shoes. 

• Congress passes stopgap bill keeping 
the Government going until Thursday. 

WEDNESDAY: Reagan warns that a 
new law laying down the steps Jo a 
balanced budget by 1 99 1 wifi mean 
deep cutbacks in domestic programs 
■ Conferees reach another omnibus 
spending compromise. Senate wins an 
end to a 1 6-year ban on chemical- 
weapons production; House wins limits 
on other Pentagon spending . and the 
Synthetic Fuels Corporation dies. White 
House rescinds veto threat. 

• Farm bill passes both houses. 

THURSDAY: Omnibus spending bill 
goes to White House. 

• As adjournment fever rises, negotiators 
swallow their differences on 1 986-88 
deficit-reduction bill. But on Ihe floor, the 
night wears on, and agreement dissolves 
because of a dispute over how to pay for 
cleaning up toxic wastes. 

FRIDAY: Congress starts to adjourn 
itself. As the White House steps up its 
veto threat, the deficit-reduction bill ping- 
pongs back and forth across an 
emptying Capitol Hill. The first session of 
the 99th Congress ends without it. 

YESTERDAY: Reagan's radio recap: 

' ’We still have our work cut out for us. ' ' 


David C. KlMn 
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‘It would certainly 
appear that the chance 
to gain the Presidency 
has been removed from 
my future.’ 

Senator Edward M. Kennedy, 
announcing that he will not run 
for President In 1988 


Reagan Modifies His Polygraph Policy 


A Go-Ahead for Philippine Voting 


HVM IW 

and they have been widespread 

were eased to a large extent 

last week by the Supreme Court. 
The court voted 7 to 5 in favor of 
“letting the people decide” 

whether to put an end to 20 years 

of authoritarian rule by Ferm- 
nanrf E. Marcos. ■ 

“Now the people can begin 
counting the last few daysofthe 
Marcos regime,” exulted Salva- 
dor H. Laurel, the opposition s 
vice-presidential candidate. But 
in rejecting 10 constitutional 
challenges to Mr. Marcos’s plan 
for advancing the election by 13 
months, the court apjxiared fo 
have taken essentially a poll ticaj 
decision that perhaps reflected 
the President's confidence of an- 
other victory. The Marcos-ap- 
pointed court is considered to be 
under the President’s mAu^ce- 
The constitution provides tor 
early elections only in case toe 
presidency is vacant. Mr Mw- 
Eos has tendered his resig^tion. 
but it is to become effective only 
when the winner is sworn m. 
Hence the court challenges, 
which gave many Filipinos the 
Sy feeling that things were 


not what they seemed Teodoro 
F. Valencia, a newspaper colum- 
nist close to Mr. Marcos, had 
contributed to the unease by say- 
ing, “If it loOks like a duck, 
quacks like a duck and walks 
Uke a duck, it is probably a 
horse.” Even after the court 
handed down its decision, the 
feeling persisted. If things are 
seen to be going badly for him, 
the reasoning among some oppo- 
sition leaders went, Mr. Marcos 
could still put a stop to the elec- 
tion by decreeing martial law, as 
he has- done before. 

In an interview last week, the 
candidate who will oppose Mr. 
Marcos, Corazon Aquino, the 
widow of BenJgno 5. Aquino, an 
opposition leader assassinated 
in J983, gave the President an in- 
centive not to lose the election at 
least. She said that if she takes 
office she will bring Mr. Marcos 
to trial for her husband’s mur- 
der. Gen. .Fabian C. Ver, the 
armed forces chief of staff and a 
close associate of Mr- Marcos, , 

was recently acquitted of the 

crime along with 24 other mili- 
tary men and a civilian. At the 
time, Mrs. Aquino said she did 
not think justice had been 
served. 


This Time, Shultz Has the Last Word 


By BERNARD GWERTZMAN 

Washington 

G EORGE P. SHULTZ demonstrated again 
last week that on matters of principle, 
the normally easygoing Secretary of 
I State can turn into an implacable ad- 
versary. In Belgrade, at the end of a nine-day 
European trip that included Hungary and Ruma- 
nia, Mr. Shultz erupted in anger at a joint news 
conference with the Yugoslav Foreign Minister. 

Pounding a table after the minister, Raif Dizda- 
revic, suggested that the Palestinian hijackers of 
the Acbille Laura had a just cause, Mr. Shultz ex- 
claimed that terrorism “is wrong!” He called on 
the international community to deal with the 
problem “unequivocally, firmly, definitively.” 
Then he calmed down, telling Mr. Dizdarevic. 
“You probably feel the same way.” 

But once back in Washington, Mr. Shultz 
showed that his anger was not yet spent. He star- 
tled not only the White House but his own-aides in 
the State Department by telling reporters that he 
would resign if ever asked to take a polygraph 
test. The White House had said the week before 
that as part of a new get-tough policy on espionage 
senior officials, even Cabinet officers, might have 
to take lie-detector tests. 

“The minute in this Government 1 am told that 
I'm not trusted is the day that 1 leave,” he said. 

This was the first time in memory that a Secre- 
tary of State had publicly thrown down the gaunt- 
let and said he would quit over principle. Cyrus R. 
Vance resigned over the attempted rescue opera- 
tion in Iran in 1980, but he kept his disagreement 
secret until the aborted operation became public. 
In some admlnstrations, such a challenge to a 
Presidential directive would be met with defiance 
in the White House. But this President, who genu- 
inely dislikes dissent among his advisers, sought 
conciliation rather than confrontation. 

On Friday, President Reagan and his spokes- 
men seemed to reverse their polygraph policy by 
saying there had been a misunderstanding about 
what the counterespionage directive was all 
about Larry Speakes, the white House spokes- 
man, insisted that only officials actually sus- 
pected of espionage would be subject to such tests, 
that the guidelines for such examinations would 
not be drafted for a month and that Mr. Shultz 
could determine what procedures to follow in the 
State Department anyway. And Mr. Reagan, 
smiling, told reporters that neither he nor Mr. 
Shultz would have to take a lie-detector test. Mr. 
Shultz, delighted at having swayed the President, 
flew off to California for a holiday. . 
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Secretary of State George P. Shultz discussing 
polygraph tests at ne ws conference Iasi week. 

The whole affair demonstrated the sometimes 
peculiar ways in which this Administration is run, 
or not run. The President issued a directive, 
presumably after hearing the advice of key na- 
tional security advisers. But no sooner than it be- 
came known, it was revised. In this case, Mr. 
Shultz, who evidently lost the initial round when 


the directive was being drawn up, was able to 
make bis case by challenging it on principle. In 
Mr. Shultz's view, not only is a lie-detector test de- 
meaning to a man of honor, but it is ineffective. 

Mr. Shultz prides himself on being a team 
player who makes his arguments privately and 
supports the final decision, whether or not he did 
so originally. But when the question is one of prin- 
ciple, Mr. Shultz has made it known that he has 
higher loyalties. 

In the 1960's, when he was dean of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago business school, Mr. Shultz threat- 
ened to quit if the university bent to the demands 
of anti-Vietnam protestors and prohibited Dow 
Chemical recruiters on campus. It was not that 
Mr. Shultz supported napalm bombs, which were 
made by the company, or was arguing the merits 
of the war. Rather, as he explained, he would not 
remain in a university that allowed the mob to 
make policy. In the end, university officials went 
along with Mr. Shultz. 

A decade later, when he was Secretary of the 
Treasury for Richard M. Nixon, he refused a 
White House request to have the Internal Revenue 
Service audit the tax returns of Nixon foes. Mr. 
Nixon did not take the opposition graciously. 

Administration Tensions 

The polygraph crisis exposed the tensions be- 
tween Mr. Shultz on one side and William J. 
Casey, the Director of Central Intelligence, and 
Defense Secretary Caspar W. Weinberger on lire 
other. Both Mr. Casey and Mr. Weinberger, 
whose agencies, unlike the State Department, 
routinely administer polygraph tests to employ- 
ees, strongly favor the use of such exams to deter 
would-be spies. Before Mr. Shultz's outburst, Mr. 
Weinberger said that taking the polygraph lest 
“wouldn’t bother me a bit,” and a spokesman for 
Mr. Casey emphasized the Importance of setting 
an example to insure that secrets are kept and 
those who divulge them are found out. 

Mr. Shultz has other disagreements with Mr. 
Casey and Mr. Weinberger, principally over how 
to deal with the Russians. For the last three years, 
Mr. Shultz has battled for a dual carrot-and-stick 
policy not unlike those of his predecessors, while 
Mr. Casey and Mr. Weinberger have seen little 
value In offering incentives to the Russians. It has 
been a frustrating time for many officials in the 
State Department, who have seen Administration 
policies waver, reflecting the divisions in the Gov- 
ernment. 

Whether Mr. Shultz has the stomach for further 
internal debate remains to be seen. But at the end 
of the week, most of his aides seemed convinced 
that he would stay on. 
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Abdel Karim Khalld, one of three 
men who disrupted a trial in Nantes, 
France, last week and held 32 hos- 
tages, before surrendering. 


Security Council 
At Last Condemns 
Hostage-Taking 

The United Nations Security Coun- 
cil. after ducking the issue for years, 
voted unanimously last week to con- 
demn hostage-taking. Earlier at- 
tempts to deplore terrorism ran 
afoul of third world and Communist 
sympathy for self-described libera- 
tion movements and insistence on in- 
• eluding “state terrorism'' — a refer- 
ence to punitive Israeli raids in Arab 
territory and United States support 
. for Nicaraguan rebels. But after 
Soviet officials were taken hostage in 
Lebanon in October. Moscow 
changed its mind, and other coun- 
tries followed suit. The Security 
Council urged members of the 
United Nations to step up national ef- 
forts to prevent and punish hostage- 
taking and get hostages released. 

The United States initiated the 
measure as part of its worldwide bat- 
tle against terrorists, particularly in 
the Middle East, where Americans 
have been frequent targets. At least 
four American hostages are being 


held in Beirut ; Terry Waite, a spe- 
cial envoy of the Church of England, 
returned there last week in hopes of 
arranging their release. Secretary of 
State George P. Shultz pounded the 
table when terrorism came up last 
week at a news conference in Bel- 
grade. "There must be no place to 
hide for people who do that sort of 
thing," he said, angered by Yugoslav 
ambivalence. Yugoslavia (like 
Italy) ignored American demands in 
October for the detention of Mo- 
hammed Abbas, who is believed to 
have directed the hijacking of the 
Italian cruise ship Achille Laura. 

A Surrender In France 

In yet another hostage incident, a 
gunman interrupted a trial of four 
suspected robbers in Nantes, 
France, last week, seizing the 
presiding judge and more than 30 
people in the courtroom. The gun- 
man and two of the defendants, brarf- 
dishing pistols and hand grenades 
taken from security guards, called in 
television cameras and broadcast 
threats Lo kill the hostages. 

But after negotiations with the Na- 
tional Police Commissioner, Robert 
Broussard, the hostages were grad- 
ually released unharmed. The gun- 
men drove to an airport. There, they 
surrendered when police ami terror- 
ist specialists apparently persuaded 
them that no country was willing to 
grant them asylum. 

An Offer the U.S. 
Could Refuse 

The Soviet Union held out some- 
bait to the United States last week in 
the hope of getting it to join a mora- 
torium on atomic testing. But the 
Reagan Administration, while inter- 
ested, did not bite. 

According to an editorial in 
Pravda. the Communist Party daily. 
Moscow is willing to allow on-site in- 
spections of Soviet test ranges and 
extend its five-month moratorium on 
testing if the United States joins the 
suspension. But despite Pravda’s 
pointed emphasis on the spirit of the 
last month's Geneva summit, the ini- 
tial White House reaction was to in- 
sist that more testing of American 
weapons was needed to insure their 
reliability. Besides, said Larry 
S peakes. President Reagan’s 
spokesman, the Soviet Union cannot 


Verbatim: Soviet Letters 


‘Today’s long-awaited striving for change for 
the better in our country gives us profound hopes 
that self-flattery will be forever rejected, and that 
nonconcealment will become The norm of civic 
behavior. We, men of letters, will not be worth a 
penny if we simply report and laud the social 
transformations taking place 
independently of us,' 

Yevgeny Yevtushenko 

Soviet poet at a congress of Russian writers 


be trusted to respect a moratorium. 

The Soviet offer followed a number 
of others this year that have given 
the Kremlin a great deal of the initia- 
tive in arms control as far as world 
opinion is concerned. It was also 
Moscow's third departure this year 
from its traditionally secretive atti- 
tude on defense and atomic energy. 
In August, the Soviet Union allowed 
the first international inspection of 
Its nuclear reactors, and after the 
Geneva meeting with Mr. Reagan, 
Mikhail S. Gorbachev, the Soviet 
leader, said Russian laboratories 
would be open to inspection if agree- 
ment were reached with the United 
States on banning the development 
of space-based weapons. American 
officials appeared encouraged by 
Moscow’s seemingly more relaxed 
attitude about outside verification of 


arms agreements, even though they 
were not prepared to accept the lat- 
est offer. The rebuff was condemned 
in the Soviet press in the first heated 
exchange since Geneva. 

Good News and 
Bad for Gandhi 

It was much quieter on the western 
front last week for Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi of India, but there was 
some static from the northeast. 

After his sixth meeting with Presi- 
dent Mohammad Zia ul-Haq since 
Mr. Gandhi took office and an un- 
usual news conference in which the 
two traded jokes and compliments, 
India and Pakistan promised not to 
attack each other's nuclear installa- 


tions and to tiy to patch up their dif- 
ferences. The two nations, which 
have fought three wars since 1947 
and had traded enough angry words 
of late to make Washington nervous, 
also agreed to try to negotiate new 
pacts covering economic coopera- 
tion and cultural exchanges. 

As for a solution to the Kashmir 
problem — Pakistan regards It as 
disputed territory, though India has 

ruled most of it since the region's in- 
dependence —no talks were in sight. 
“Kashmir will come at the proper 
time," General Zia said. And Mr. 
Gandhi predicted that relations be- 
tween the two nations will soot be 
“very much normalized," adding: 
"Many of the things that caused ten- 
sion today will not cause tension.” 

The Indian leader also got some 
bad news last week: the vote count in 


the troubled northeast state of 
Assam showed that his ruling Con- 
gress Party had been defeated. The 
Assam People’s Party, which was 
organized by leaders of a six-year 
campaign for the deportation and 
disenfranchisement of millions of 
Moslem immigrants who came from 
Bangladesh, was winning or leading 
in nearly half the districts and was 
expected to lead a coalition govern- 
ment. Mr. Gandhi had made several 
campaign trips to the state, and the 
results could make it harder for him 
to end antagonisms there. Still, at 
least the balloting was peaceful In 
the last election in 1983. thousands of 
Moslems were massacred. 


Henry Glniger, 
MIR Freudenhehn 
and Richard Levine 
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I SRAEL and Syria settled last 
week into a new phase of belliger- 
ent coexistence. Israel announced 
that Syria had moved up Soviet-built 
missiles in a “dangerous" challenge 
to Israeli air surveillance of Leba- 
non. The missiles are deployed on 
the Syrian side of the Lebanese bor- 
der, however, and Defense Minister. 
Yitzhak Rabin said they would not be 
worth fighting over unless Syria 
launched “an aggressive act." 

Syria moved mobile SAM-6 and 
SAM-8 missiles into eastern Lebanon 
after Israeli warplanes shot down 
two Syrian MIG-23's in Syrian air- 
space Nov. 19. It also deployed SAM- 
2 antiaircraft missiles along its side 
of the border near the cities of Da- 
mascus, Homs and Tartus. Other 
powerful missiles known as SAM-5's 
were Installed around Damascus and 
Aleppo. All the missiles are within 
striking distance of much of Leba- 
non's airspace, and the SAM-5's can 
reach Israel. 

Israeli officials minimized the 
Nov. 19 attack as an “erroneous" ac- 
tion executed without high-level ap- 
proval. That message and an Israeli 
demand for Withdrawal of the mis- 
siles were conveyed to Syria by 
American diplomats, including 
Assistant Secretary of State Richard 
W. Murphy, who visited Israel and 
Damascus. The United States urged 
both countries to exercise restraint. 
“After a number of days." the Israel 
Army said, the truck-mounted SAM- 
6’s and SAM-S*s were pulled back to 
the Syrian side of the border. 

Israel says the overflights, often 
dose to the Syrian border, are neces- 
sary because Lebanon's beleaguered 
Government cannot control its terri- 
tory and Is unable to prevent guer- 
rilla attacks on Israeli positions. Is- 
rael regularly bombs what ft says 
are guerrilla bases In eastern Leba- 
non; Syrian-backed guerrillas regu- 
larly attack Israeli soldiers and Is- 
raeli-supported Lebanese militia- 
men in a disputed "security zone" in 
southern Lebanon. 

There has been tension over Syrian 
missiles in eastern Lebanon since 
1981. Israel knocked out Syrian bat- 
teries there during the June 1982 in- 
vasion. Syria later obtained new ad- 
vanced Soviet weapons, including a 
group of naval vessels delivered last 
weekend. Damascus has said it in- 
tends to achieve a military balance 
— untested as yet — with Israel. 
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Britain Supports the Strategic Defense Initiative, but... 


The Americanization of Thatcher Strains Her Ties Abroad 


By JOSEPH LELYVELD 


LONDON — It is not a barb that is likely to bother 
her, but on three distinct issues in only rwo weeks Marga- 
ret Thatcher has been accused, with varying degrees of 
invective, of putting Britain in a subservient, "me-too" 
position in its relations with Ronald Reagan's America. 
In each case, it is alleged, she has chosen to reinforce the 
waning "special relationship" with Washington at the 
cost of appearing insensitive to the reactions of Britain's 
partners in Western Europe. 

By far the most difficult of the issues involved the 
Government's conclusion of a formal agreement with the 


Margaret Thatcher 



United States setting down the terms 
under which British companies and 
scientists will participate in research 
on a new generation of space-based 

weapons, popularly called “Star 

Wars." By becoming the first of the 
allies to sign such an accord, Britain 
enabled Defense Secretary Caspar 
w. Weinberger to say that the effort 
had “a lot of support" in Europe. 

Last week, a somewhat divided West 
German Government gave that as- 
sertion more substance by announc- 
ing it too would seek an accord. 

At the same time, while Britain 
was pressing for foreign policy coor- 
dination in the European Community, Mrs. Thatcher 
went off on her own and made good her threat to with- 
draw from UNESCO, as the United States had done. And 
finally last week — on an issue that provoked Washing- 
ton-style infighting in her Cabinet and party — she 
refused to help a European consortium backed by her De- 
fense Secretary beat out United Technologies, the Amer- 
ican company, for a major stake in Britain's only heli- 
copter manufacturer. 

Mrs. Thatcher’s aides advance different reasons for 
each choice, but only diplomats in the Foreign Office 
shrink from drawing the conclusion that she finds the At- 
lantic alliance more comfortable and dependable than 
the European partnership. U is a predilection that is 
questioned not only by partisan opponents but also by 
commentators who regularly support her. 

A Tory backbencher in the House of Commons said 
Michael Heseltine, the ambitious Defense Secretary who 
was playing the maverick's role in the helicopter com- 
pany dispute, was “appealing.to the gut anti-American- 
ism in the Conservative Party." The Dally Telegraph, 
usually strongly Conservative, said it was not just those 
given to “tedious anti-Americanism” who questioned 
whether Britain would “get more than the scrapings 
from the Star Wars pork barrel.” Mrs. Thatcher’s aides 
insist that she does indeed support what her friend In the 
White House calls his Strategic Defense Initiative. But 
British officials engage in a subtle and narrow definition 
of its purposes and possibilities that would disqualify 


them from membership in the frater- 
nity of true believers. Invariably, 
they return to what they describe as 
the "bedrock," or "classic text" for 
their position, four principles Mrs. 
Thatcher negotiated with the Presi- 
dent at Camp David a year ago. The 
principles state that the aim was not 
to achieve superiority over the Soviet 
Union; that space defense deploy- 
ment would be "a matter for negotia- 
tions”; that the program sought to 
"enhance and not to undermine'' 
deterrence, and. that reduced levels 
of offensive missiles were also 
sought. 

The agreement has its ambiguities. It is hardly like- 
ly, for instance, that Mr. Reagan, in promising to negoti- 
ate on deployment, meant it could happen only with Mos- 
cow's agreement. Repeated statements by American se- 
curity officials that appear to contradict Mrs. Thatcher's 
Camp David principles show that the text is less of a 
“classic" in Washington than in London. 

In seeking to maximize their influence, the British 
have few illusions. After all, like the rest of the alliance, 
they were not warned, let alone consulted, when Mr. Rea- 
gan made his initial pronouncement on a new strategic 
vision without suggesting how a space-based defensive 
shield over North America might protect Europe. 

The recent agreement speaks of a need for research 
on the “architecture" of a European defensive system. 
But British strategists are not entranced by the vision of 
a space-based defense for Europe. They recognize an op- 
portunity for business and a need to slow down, If they 
can, a “drain" of British specialists in laser and com- 
puter research to defense laboratories in California. 

But the main motive for involvement in the program 
is to stay in position to go on raising questions about the 
implications of Star Wars for global stability; to Insure, 
as one official put it, that political judgments are made 
before the program achieves "unstoppable momentum. ” 

If that is support, R Is heavily qualified. Within a 
week after the accord, the Foreign Secretary. Sir Geof- 
frey Howe, was stressing at a NATO foreign ministers 


meeting in Brussels the need to clarify and strengthen 
the Anti-BalHstic Missile Treaty of 1972 in order to save it 
and the entire arms-control effort from obsolescence. 

As a balancing of public support and private anxi- 
eties, the British position is loaded (overloaded, some 
say) with nuance. The British public hears mainly about 
the support, so doubts about Star Wars tend to become 
doubts about Mrs. Thatcher. West Germany's decision to 
negotiate a role for German companies in the program 
also constituted less than all-out support, stressing above 
all Bonn's desire for technology transfers. Thus Britain 
was not the only country looking two ways on the ques- 
tion, but it seemed likely to remain for months the only 
one that had signed up. 
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Rebels Signed a Peace Treaty Last Week 



By EDWARD A. GARGAN 

KAMPALA, Uganda — There is an undeniable lush- 
ness to this land, where the soil is fertile and the climate 
magnificent. Here, in a nation Winston Churchill once 
called "the pearl of Africa," the promise of an independ- 
ent Africa perhaps seemed greatest. 

But more than two decades after the lowering of the 
Union Jack, Uganda's economy has shriveled into a co- 
coon of subsistence and barter. The Government — what 
there is of it — staggers on with no budget, no sense of di- 
rection, no control. Even with last week’s signing of a 
peace accord by the ruling military officers and rebel 
leaders, there seemed little confidence that stability 
would quickly return. More than 15 years of unimagina- 
ble bloodshed — the slaughter of one ethnic group by an- 
other, the pillaging of hamlets that happen to be on the 
wrong side of a river, the disappearance of thousands of 
Ugandans who spoke out once too often — have left be- 


hind an unshakable pessimism. 

Many African countries have been caught in a spiral 
of violence, repression and economic decline since the 
wave of independence broke over this continent 25 years 
ago. Tanzania, once a thriving agricultural country, has 
become a shambles. Zaire, whose potential in agricul- 
ture and mineral wealth is immense, has been moving 
backward economically; once a major food exporter, it 
now imports tremendous amounts. 

. Agriculture was also the cornerstone of Nigeria, but 
with the exploitation of oil, the economic structure was 
altered: once one of the world’s largest exporters of palm 
oil, it now imports that commodity from Malaysia ; once 
Africa’s largest exporter of peanuts, it has ceased ship- 
ping them, and once the second-largest producer of 
cocoa, it turned out little more than 10 percent of the 
world's total in 1984. The flush years of oil production 
have given way to what newspapers call "oil gloom,’* 
and petroleum’s promise has largely been squandered 
through an almost institutionalized corruption. 


CamiTM-UaisMi/WHIom PU*, 5pmnrr, Ouaerapi* (Muwvtoi and nMlo) 

But no country in Africa may have slipped more than 
Uganda. In the late 1960's it was exporting 350.000 metric 
tons of cash crops, but sales had plummeted to less than 
120,000 tons in 1980. The production of coffee, which has 
been Lhe major cash crop and employs more than 1 mil- 
lion fanners, peaked in 1973 at 225,000 metric tons; by 
1979. production had fallen to 103.000 tons as corruption 
and mismanagement by the Government of Idi Amin 
sapped the country’s foreign exchange to such an extent 
that Uganda could not even buy bags for its beans. 

"I think the devil has been using us," said Arch- 
bishop Yono Okogh. the leader of the Anglican Church of 
Uganda. "Instead of giving us hoes and medicine, other 
countries have given us arms." 

The foundation for Uganda's calamitous modern his- 
tory may well have been laid by the single-mindedness of 
colonial Britain, which was determined to fashion a na- 
tion from a collection of linguistically and culturally dis- 
tinct tribes. Catholic and Protestant missionaries fanned 
the flames of sectarian hostility by pitting Christians of 



Members of Uganda's National Resistance 
Army, the largest guerrilla group, in 
training; the rebel leader Yoweri 
Museveni, above left, and Maj. Gen. Tito 
Ofcefio, the Ugandan leader. 

one church against those of another. 

When Uganda became independent in 1962. Milton 
Obote was Prime Minister. A northerner and a Protes- 
tant, he packed his Government and army with ethnic 
and religious compatriots. Although dissent, particularly 
from the southern Bantu tribes, was brutally repressed, 
agriculture flourished. Only after Idi Amin, a member of 
the northern Nilotic tribes, took power in 1971 did the 
economy decline in lock-step with the surge in tribal 
massacres and political killings. 

Even after Mr. Obote’s return to power in 1930 the 
brutality continued, wjjh the newly constituted army 
conducting savage acts of reprisal against tribes that had 
been loyal to Idi Amin. During Mr. Obote's second term 
the first guerrilla groups were formed in the bush. The 
largest of these to emerge has been the National Resist- 
ance Army Jed by Yoweri Museveni, which draws most 
of its support from the southern Bantu tribes. 

Mr. Obote was overthrown in Julv by a group of sen- 
ior army officers Jed by Maj. Gen. Tito OkeJJo, who said 
they could no longer tolerate the escalating violence and 
tribal antagonism. Unpersuaded by General Okello’s 
proclamations. Mr. Museveni accepted a call to negoti- 
ate but continued to expand the territory under his con- 
trol. 

Few details of last week's peace agreement were dis- 
closed, but Mr. Museveni said he had accepted the post of 
deputy chairman of the ruling Military Council and an- 
other rebel was said to be in line for Defense Minister. 
The insurgents reportedly have agreed to dismantle an 
“interim administration" in their southwest stronghold. 
Mr. Museveni called the accord “a victory for the people 
of Uganda." adding: "We are not going to rest until those 
who are responsible for such a massive hemorrhage of 
the lives of our people are brought to book." 

But Ugandans seem so exhausted by the bloodletting 
that they appear to give little thought to the past and 
have little hope for the future. “The average person does- 
n’t mind who rules him," said Sam Kaiwere, managing 
editor of The Star newspaper, who spent three months in 
prison during Mr. Obote's regime. "All he wants is for a 
daily meal, for his kids to go to school, to be able to sell 
his crops." 




Spain ’s Case Against Cuba 


Disagreeing, but in 
A Common T ongue 


l A Right-Wing Party Wants to Expel Arab Immigrants 


By EDWARD SCHUMACHER 


Madrid 

A CLUMSY attempt by four 
Cuban Embassy employ- 
ees to kidnap a Cuban de- 
fector on a Madrid street has 
jolted relations between Spain 
and Fidel Castro. Two dozen 
passers by thwarted the kidnap- 
pers, Spain expelled them and 
diplomatic notes were angrily 
exchanged. 

Last week, the defector, 
Manuel Antonio Sanchez Perez, 
a senior trade official responsi- 
ble for foreign purchasing, ad- 
mitted that he had accepted 
nearly $500,000 in illegal com- 
missions. lending credence to 
Cuban accusations that he was 
merely a "vulgar thief." Cuba 
demanded that he be returned, 
but outraged Spanish officials 
said that after the kidnapping at- 
tempt extradition was unlikely. 

The incident threatened a spe- 
cial relationship Spain has long 
had with Cuba, which was a 
jewel in the Spanish colonial em- 
pire until the Spanish- American 
War of 1898. When Mr. Castro 
came to power in 1959 and the 
United States sought to ostracize 
Cuba; Spain was one of the few 
Western countries to maintain 
diplomatic relations with Hava- 
na. Although the Spanish dicta- 
tor, Francisco Franco, and Mr. 
Castro were at opposite ideologi- 
cal poles, they saw eye-toeye on 
overlapping national interests. 
The Castros and the Francos 
even came from the same Gali- 
cian town, El Ferrol. 

Trading Partners 

Spain is still by far Cuba s 
largest Western creditor, with 
$500 million of loans. Two-way 

trade, notably in Spanish trucks 

and machinery and Cuban so&i 
and cigars, has doubled lit five 
years, to *275 million last year. A 
Spanish businessman who has 
made a fortune setting up ma- 
ehine-tool factories inCuba said 
fn an interview that he is 
•■treated like a king” there. 

The victory of Spain’s Social- 
ists in 1982 was widely seen as a 

jSjd omen for Cuban-Spanish 
friendship. Felipe Gonzalez, as a 
voting Socialist leader, had vis- 
ttedCuba shortly after Francos 
death and been wcfcomed Utea 
£ad of state. The visit helped 


- boost Mr. Gdnzdlez's standing 
with Spanish leftists. But as 
Prime Minister, be has dis- 
played discomfort with Mr. Cas- 
tro. He canceled a trip to Cuba 
and other Latin American coun- 
tries last summer and has 
evaded requests by Mr. Castro 
to come here. * 

Cuban Hardball 

When the Cuban showed up 
last year during a "technical 
stopover," Mr. Gonz&lez met 
him briefly at the airport. 

Mr. Gonz&lez’s aides say he 
respects Mr. Castro’s place in 
history as an opponent of what 
he sees as Washington’s mis- 
guided policies in Latin Amer- 
ica. But they say he abhors Mr. 
Castro's dictatorial abuses and 
international' adventures. They 
say that Mr. Gonzalez is torn be- 
tween worries that meeting Mr. 
Castro might appear to legiti- 
mize him and a popular Spanish 
theory that Fidel is more Cuban 
than Communist and can be en- 
ticed into the Western camp. 

Mr. Castro, has not made 
friendliness easy. The kidnap- 
ping has fueled lingering Span- 
ish resentment about the Cuban 
leader’s political hardball. He 
has expropriated property and 
businesses from tens of thou- 
sands of Spaniards in Cuba and 
never paid compensation. The 
losses are. said to be twice the 

value of the property taken from 

American citizens in Cuba. Eloy 
Gutierrez Menoyo, a Spaniard 
who was once considered a hero 
of the revolution, has been in a 
Cuban jail for more than 20 
years. Mr. Castro sayis be turned 
traitor, and has rebuffed re- 
peated Spanish inquiries. 

Mr. Castro grumbled about 
tbe warm welcome President 
Reagan got be re in May. After 
Mr. GoitzAlez canceled his visit, 
Mr. Castro dwelled m a speech 
on Spanish atrocities during co- 
lonial days, a negative point as 
Spain excitedly prepares for the 
500th anniversary of Columbus's 
voyage. Last week, after the ex- 
pulsion of the Cubans, the Castro 
Government accused Spain of as- 
sociating itself with "immoral 
conduct." Inocencio Arias, the 
Foreign Ministry spokesman, . 
s aid in an interview that, regard- 
less of any questions about the 
defector’s behavior, tbe Cuban 
reactiqn was "intolerable-" 



Members of anti-racist movements demonstrating in Paris this month. 
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France’s Bitter Brand of Ethnic Politics 


By RICHARD BERNSTEIN 

PARIS— ft was more than 100 years ago that a 
nationalistic textbook writer began to mold the 
minds of generations of French schoolchildren by 
starting a history of France with the phrase, "Our 
ancestors tbe Gauls.” Though black children in 
France’s African and Caribbean colonies learned 
from the some textbook about some historic blood 
tie with the ancient Celtic race that lived in this 
country, France is now witnessing a renewal of a 
kind of nativist sentiment, a fear that Gallic blood 
is being diluted by Arab, black and other non- 
European immigration.' 

The racist mood has been encouraged In the last 
few years by a difficult economic situation and 
high unemployment. A newly resurgent far right, 
embodied in the National Front Party of Jean- 
Marie Le Pen, has been gathering significant 
strength by calling for the large-scale expulsion of 
immigrants. Other parties, including the Social- 
ists and the principal right-wing opposition 
groups, have called for strict controls on new ar- 
rivals and the expulsion of those living illegally in 
France. The magazine Figaro touched off a furor 
recently by publishing a widely read article laden 
with statistics arguing. that in 90 years "the na- 
tional identity will tie in danger” because of the 
growth of the non-French population. 

In reaction, a vigorous movement has emerged 
to protest what its thousands of members see as a 
rising tide of racism and xenophobia in France. 
The anti-racist movement has held concerts and 
colloquiums, distributed buttons,, invented 
slogans and organized parades. The movement's 
main organization, S.O.S. -Racism, recently held 


a Paris conference at which many of the country’s 
leading intellectual and show business figures 
joined what is likely to be the most emotionally 
contested political issue of the immediate future. 

All of this has. of course, historical resonance in 
the country that closed the 19th century with the 
celebrated case of Alfred Dreyfus, the Jewish 
army captain persecuted by an antisemitic 
• French military establishment that was far more 
racist than anybody in the center of French poli- 
tics now. Nativist sentiment is directed with spe- 
cial force these days against people from the for- 
mer French-controlled areas of North Africa. 
What alarms many is the appearance of a gener- 
alized mood of ethnic antagonism in many cities 
and towns, a simmering hostility pitting Arab 
residents against others, that threatens to become 
a part of everyday life. "The mood has changed,” 
Framxrise Gtrignard, an anti-racist activist, told 
tbe newspaper Le Monde in discussing the situa- 
tion in Dreuk, a town 50 miles west of Paris. 
"There has been a series of small traumas. Dis- 
trust has set in." 

Rising Tensions 

About a month ago, for example, a violent dash 
between Arabs and non-Arabs in the southern 
town of Manosque attracted national attention. 
The town of 20,000, which has some 1 ,500 residents 
of North African origin, is plagued by petty crime, 
much of It committed by unemployed Arab 
youths. The crime has produced strikes by mer- 
chants "against violence and for the police." 
Some cafes and dubs have closed their doors to 
Arabs. One Saturday night in November, a young 
Arab, apparently angered by a demonstration in 
favor of Mr. Le Pen’s National Front, shot and 


killed a cafe owner. Since then the French press 
has described Manosque as a city in the grip of 
ethnic tension and fear, with acts of petty vandal- 
ism and scuffles between Arabs and non-Arabs a 
part of everday life. 

Against this background, the political parties 
are preparing for legislative elections In March. A 
new proportional system of voting is virtually cer- 
tain to give the far-right National Front a sizable 
representation in the National Assembly. Mr. Le 
Pen, the party’s leader, will, for the first time in 
several decades, have the use of the Assembly’s 
podium to argue that Arab immigrants are too dif- 
ferent to fit into French life, that they should be 
deprived of social security benefits or expelled. 

The rise of a militantly nativist sentiment and 
the reaffirmation of this country’s tradition of 
tolerance and welcome reflect a deep division 
among the French about the foreigners in their 
midst. There are virtually no signs that the lead- 
ers of the major parties share the raw. xeno- 
phobic sentiments expressed by the extreme 
right. The major leaders of left and right seem to 
be ambivaient, perhaps uncertain, about the posi- 
tion they should adopt, agreeing that too many 
foreigners may pose a threat to the French way of 
life but distancing themselves from Mr. Le Pen's 
militancy. 

At a recent news conference. President Fran- 
cois Mitterrand seemed to be trying to encourage 
moderation and tolerance. "Immigrants whose 
situation is in order are at home in France," he 
said. Yet Mr. Mitterrand also called for the expul- 
sion of illegal residents, giving credibility to one 
political journalist’s comment: "Nobody In 
France can any longer politically afford to be 
openly in favor of immigration.” 
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Philadelphia Picks 
An Outsider 
To Lead Its Police 

Putting an outsider in charge 
might or might not lead to a bright 
new image for the Philadelphia po- 
lice. But in a department that was 
the target of a broad Federal corrup- 
tion investigation even before it acci- 
dentally gutted a substantial section 
of a thriving, mostly black neighbor- 
hood May 13, a fresh face almost cer- 
tainly cannot make matters worse. 

And so last week Mayor W. Wilson 
Goode announced that he was ap- 
pointing Kevin M. Tucker, a recently 
retired Secret Service agent, to be 
Police Commissioner. “This is a de- 
partment in crisis,” said the Mayor, 
whose own image could also use a lit- 
tle shoring up. Mr. Tucker, whose 
last Secret Service posting was as 
agent in charge of the Philadelphia 
office, vowed “to be relentless in 
pursuing that small element of offi- 
cers who demean the department.” 
Over the last two years, 29 officers 
and supervisors, including a deputy 
commissioner, have been convicted 
of Federal corruption charges. 

The first commissioner to come 
from outside the ranks of the depart- 
ment in decades, Mr. Tucker is to 
succeed G regore J. Sambor. Mr. 
Sambor directed the May bombing of 
a house occupied by members of the 
radical group Move. He resigned last 
month after disclosures about his 
role in the operation, which resulted 
in 11 deaths and the destruction of 61 



Kevin M. Tucker 


Associated Press 


homes. The United States Depart- 
ment of Justice is investigating the 
incident for possible human rights 
violations; relatives of victims have 
sued the city for millions of dollars. 

Not surprisingly. Mr. Tucker's ap- 
pointment drew a raspberry from 
the head of the police union, Robert 
S. Hurst. ,4 We feel it's a slap in the 
face to every police officer in the city 
of Philadelphia, all 7,000 of them.” 
Mr. Hurst said, “and a direct slap” 
at Robert Armstrong, a department 
veteran who had been serving as in- 
terim commissioner. 


F.A.A. to Check 
Jet Repair Shops 

With commercial aviation's dead- 
liest year nearing its end. the Gov- 
ernment announced last week that 
its inspectors would soon be fanning 
out among the jet-engine repair 
shops maintained by 14 major air- 
lines ami 6 independent overhaulers. 

Federal Aviation Administration 
officials denied that the unusually 
broad inspections, which are to begin 
next month, were prompted by the 
Dec. 12 crash of the Arrow Air DC-8 
in Newfoundland. Rather, they said, 
the survey was a response to earlier 
accidents, including two fatal 
crashes, involving the Pratt & Whit- 
ney JT8D engine, which powers 
more than half of all jetliners in the 
non-Communist world. Officials said 
the inspectors would also review the 
work done on other engines. 

“In keeping with my mandate to 
Improve safety, we’re going to look 
at the engines and at how they are 
being treated in the field as well as 
how they are manufactured,” said 
the F.A.A. Administrator, Donald D. 
Engen. “There have been a series of 
international accidents this year that 
have been catastrophic.” In a com- 
ment hardly calculated to reassure 
holiday air travelers, he said fears 
that deregulation had led to relaxed 
maintenance “may be justified.” 
Meanwhile, investigators contin- 
ued sifting through the wreckage of 
the chartered Arrow Air jetliner that 
crashed after a stop at Gander, kill- 
ing 256 people. AH but eight of the 
victims were American soldiers as- 
signed to 101st Airborne Division and 
bound for Fort Campbell, Ky., after 
a six-month tour as peacekeepers in 
the Sinai Peninsula. 

The results of the inquiry are not 
expected any time soon. But flight- 
recorder data were said to have indi- 
cated that the plane, its fuel tanks 
freshly topped off, had reached a 
more-th&n-adequate takeoff speed 
before smashing into the ground and 
exploding. On Friday, a 248-gun sa- 
lute boomed over a snow-ccrvered pa- 


. rade ground at Fort Campbell, head- 
* quarters of the 101st, aiding a week 
of memorial services that began on 
Monday with an appearance by 
President Reagan and his wife, 
Nancy. In Washington, the House 
, and Senate approved a package of 
[ special housing and other benefits 
for the soldiers’ dependents. • 

U.S.toKeep 
F.H.A. for Now 

Few proposals for reducing fiscal 
flab have had as stormy a reception 
as the notion of budget director 
James C. Miller 3d, disclosed a week 
ago. that the Government help make 
ends meet by unloading the Federal 
Housing Administration. Last week, 
after protests by, among others, in- 
fluential members of Congress, the 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Development and the real estate and 
construction industries, the Office of 
Management and Budget pulled 
back its plan. 

The proposal, which President 
Reagan had tentatively approved, 
was to have been included in the 1987 
budget. Some officials said the howls 
from the real estate industry had 
been especially decisive because of 
its presumed influence on Congress, 
which would have to approve the 
sell off. “Realtors control one of the 
biggest PAC’s in the country.” an 
Administration official said, refer- 
- ring to their political action commit- 
tee, which contributed nearly $3 mil- 
lion to candidates in 1983-84. 

It appeared, however, that Mr. 
Miller’s idea might still have life in 
it. Officials said the new budget 
would call for a study of how the 
F.H.A. could one day be sold. Over 
the years, the F.H.A., a fixture in 
Washington since the Depression, 
has provided mortgage insurance for 
more than 51 million home buyers. 

Dr. Bowen’s Debut 

For a number of reasons, those 
who watch such things in Washing- 
ton have been paying particular at- 
tention to the early days of Dr. Otis 
R. Bowen as Secretary of Health and 
Human Services. 

For one thing, the department he 
oversees manages a giant share of 
domestic spending and most entitle- 
ment programs. For another, the 
preference of the White House chief 
of staff, Donald T. Regan, for con- 
formity and tidy lines of communica- 
tion was widely rumored to be a 
cause of the departure from the 
Cabinet of former H.H.S. Secretary 
Margaret M. Heckler. 

But less than a week after he was 
sworn in. Dr. Bowen has moved into 
a major confrontation with the White 
House over proposals to cut Medi- 
care and other domestic programs 
and to reorganize his staff. In a letter 
to the budget office. Dr. Bowen said 
the 1987 budget developed by the 
White House "simply cuts too deeply 
into some programs.” The budget of- 
fice proposals, he added, contain “a 
degree of prescription” that is "an 
inappropriate intrusion into manage- 
ment discretion.” In a separate let- 
ter, John J. O’Shaugnessy, an Assist- 
ant Secretary of Health and Human 
Services, said some of the proposals 
on Medicare had “absolutely no 
policy credibility.” Several Adminis- 
tration officials said Mr. Regan con- 
sidered the tone of the letters "inap- 
propriate.” 


Mistrial Declared 
In Edwards Case 

Louisiana politics is never dull. 
But, the state’s citizens agree, it has 
not been so entertaining for decades 
as it has been in the three terms of 
Gov. Edwin W. Edwards. Last week, 
as a Federal district judge declared 
a mistrial in a fraud and racketeer- 
ing case against Mr. Edwards and 
four co-defendants, the Governor 
sported the style that has made him 
one of the most popular men to oc- 
cupy the State House since the leg- 
endary Huey P. Long. 

As he had throughout the three- 
month trial, Mr. Edwards, chewing 
gum. rocked back and forth in a 
swivel chair during the announce- 
ment by Judge Marcel Livaudais Jr. 
that the jury of six men and six 
women had been unable to reach a 
unanimous verdict on whether Mr. 
Edwards and his co-defendents were 
guilty of taking part in what prosecu- 
tors asserted was a fraudulent and 
profitable scheme to sell state cer- 
tificates for hospital construction. 
"How sweet it is,” Mr. Edwards de- 
clared two hours later at a jubilant 
news conference in a New Orleans 
hotel, during which he also an- 
nounced that he would seek a fourth 
term in 1987. 

The 57-year-old Democrat, well 
known for his luck in Las Vegas and 
Monte Carlo casinos, had survived 
six previous grand jury investiga- 
tions, by his count, and had offered 
S-to-5 odds that he would not be in- 
dicted in the hospital inquiry. Ac- 
cording to United States Attorney 
John Volz, the jurors voted 10 to 2 to 
acquit Mr. Edwards on most of the 50 
charges in the indictment and 11 to 1 
for acquittal on the other charges. 

CaroHne Rand Herron 
and Michael Wright 


The Small 
Farmer vs. 
Some Big 
Numbers 

By KEITH SCHNEIDER 


WASHINGTON — From the start, perhaps 
nothing was more central to Capitol Hill's year- 
long debate over Federal farm policy than the 
matter of whether that policy would be deter- 
mined by lawmakers concerned with preserving 
rural culture or by those pushing to make tough 
economic choices. 

Since the early 1930's, the debate has been 
dominated by those who argued that America 
needed to help hard-working families keep their 
farms, no matter how large or small. That has 
changed, with such factors as Federal budget 
constraints and world market prices overshad- 
owing cultural concerns, at least for the rest of 
the decade, and, many authorities say, perhaps 
until the end of the century. 

“It’s the. type of social change that if it goes un- 
checked will change America forever,” said 
Senator John Melcher, Democrat of Montana, a 
key player in the debate who was possibly guilty 
of only a little overstatement. Congress passed 
the legislation on Wednesday, and the next day 
Agriculture Secretary John R. Block said the 
President would sign it, together with a second 
measure designed to shore up the Farm Credit 
System, the network of regional banks that holds 
a third of the nation's S2I4 billion farm debt. 

“If you believe that we need to have a program 
that will produce food the cheapest way possible 
and be competitive abroad, then this is a good 
bill.” said Edwin Jaenke, an independent farm 
economist based in Washington. “But if you feel 
that we need to help desperate farmers get back 
on their feet, then this is a very poor bill.” 
Altogether, the farm-policy bill calls for spend- 
ing a record $169 billion over the next five years, 
including an estimated $85 billion on income and 
price support payments to farmers. The measure 
also increases spending on food stamps, research 
and education, export trade programs and soil 
conservation. 

But with thousands of farmers going under 
across the Middle West and the Rocky Mountain 
region Congress could easily have been tempted 
to spend much more, experts agree. “The tradi- 
tional tendency of Congress and the Department 
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of Agriculture has been to raid the Treasury,” 
said Dale Hathaway, a foreign trade specialist in 
Washington and former Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture in the Carter Administration. 

Instead, Democratic and Republican leaders 
worked from a blueprint supplied by the Admin- 
istration that sought to produce a long-term farm 
policy tied to the free market. During the final 
weeks of the debate, Mr. Reagan continually 
threatened to veto the program unless costs were 
held down. 

The bill that won approval includes a two-year 
freeze on income-support prices — the highest 
prices the Government pays for major field crops 
— for fanners who raise wheat and other grains, 
and a one-year freeze on rice and cotton. The 
prices would then begin to drop. By 1990, the in- 
come-support prices, which determine the 
amount of direct cash subsidy payments to farm- 
ers. will be 10 percent lower. 

The bill also reduces price supports, the basic 
price Washington pays for crops that formers use 
as collateral for the loans that finance spring 
planting. For instance, if huge dairy surpluses 
continue, by 1990 the support price for dairy prod- 
ucts could be 17 percent lower than it is today. If 
huge surpluses do not continue the Agriculture 




the production of a greater propor- 
2 tkm of the nation's food by fewer and 
A nd — fewer farmers- Roughly 200,000 of the 

mBrica 2L2 million American farms now sup- 

hel ply 60 percent of the food. Some 

J_ 400.000 smaller farms contribute an 

82 -85 additional 30 percent. 

• Another provision of the bill Is in- 
56 tended to make sweeping ch anges in 
the soil-conservation program. 

■ 5 Among other things, it would reduce 

I harvests of wheat, soybeans and 

I 4 other field crops by taking as many 

I as 45 million acres of fragile faxm- 

H 3 land out of production. Authorities 

H hope the plan will save billions of dol- 

M S Jars by eliminating Government in- 

ii come and support payments. And by 

m 1 curtailing production, authorities 

I pf say, the measure could increase the 

ell* ° market price for some field crops. 

'85 ■ A variation on a program tried 

^culture previously is designed to reduce the 
■air - 1 number of dairy farms and cut milk 
production 7 percent over the next 18 
months by encouraging the slaughter 
of 600,000 cows from the nation's herd of roughly 
11 million. The program will be financed by tax- 
ing producers roughly 3 cents a gallon in 1986 and 
2 cents a gallon in 1987. Not since the Depression, 
when pork producers sacrificed piglets, has the 
Government tried mass slaughter as a means for 
reducing production, authorities say. 

And the bill calls for the most aggressive ex- 
port program since the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion. The amount of food to be shipped as part of 
international aid and donation programs is to in- 
crease by a minimum of 550.000 tons annually, 
beginning next year. 

In addition, Congress mandated a $325 million 
annual subsidy program for grain exporters, and 
a three-year, $2 billion subsidy program for for- 
eign purchasers of food. The export programs, 
supported by form-state lawmakers of both par- 
ties, are designed to help American fanners in- 
crease their share of international trade in food 
and fiber. Export revenues have dropped from 
$44 billion to $29 billion over the Last four years. 
But the new trade stance, say Administration of- 
ficials, has troubling implications, coming as it 
does at a time when the United States is encour- 
aging its allies to reduce their subsidy programs 
to foster free trade. 
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Kennedy Bows to a New Generation 
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By PHIL GAILEY 

WASHINGTON — “Well, here I don’t go 
again,” Senator Edward M. Kennedy of Massa- 
chusetts said last week as he set out to explain for 
the fourth time why be would not be seeking his 
Party 's Presidential nomination. This time, how- 
ever, even the 53-year-old head of the nation's 
most celebrated political family acknowledged 
that his announcement had a different ring to it. 

"It would certainly appear that the chance to 
gain the Presidency has been removed from my 
future,” be told a packed news conference in Bos- 
ton Friday, the day after he stunned both Re- 
publicans and Democrats with the news. 

With Mr. Kennedy’s dramatic departure from 
the 1968 Presidential field. Strategists for Demo- 
cratic and Republican hopefuls began ageing 
its potential impact. “Kennedy's announcement 
officially opened the race for the Democrats,” 


United Press Internal local 

said Robert Squier, a Democratic consultant. 
Among other things, it appeared to push Senator 
Gary Hart of Colorado, who had trailed Mr. Ken- 
nedy in public opinion polls. Into the early front- 
runner position iii a primary contest that prom- 
ises to be dominated by a younger generation. 

Some of them already are stirring, including 
Representative Richard A. Gephardt of Mis- 
souri, Senator Joseph R. Blden Jr. of Delaware 
and two outgoing governors, Charles S. Robb of 
Virginia and Bruce Babbitt of Arizona. Some 
analysts believe the field will be expanded, men- 
tioning, among other possibilities. Senator Bill 
Bradley of New Jersey. Mr. Hart, who is 49, can 
expect not only to come under the kind of intense 
scrutiny that goes with his new status, but also to 
be challenged for his position as the candidate of 
new ideas and a message for the future. 

For Governor Cuomo of New York, who contin- 
ues to insist that he has no interest in seeking the 
Presidency, Mr. Kennedy’s decision presents 


both opportunities and problems. Many of the 
party’s more traditional centers of power, includ- 
ing labor and liberal activists, are expected to try 
to change the Governor’s mind. But Mr. Cuomo, 
in the view of some strategists, cannot afford to 
allow himself to be seen as the inheritor of the 
party's liberal wing. 1 

Some Democrats said Mr. Kennedy’s decision 
should make it easier for their party to establish 
an identity more' in tune with the centrism they 
regard as the key to winning future elections. “I 
think it helps the party in its effort to fashion new 
elements of unity and a new image to get us 
- through 1988,” said Robert Neuman, a top aide to 
Representative Morris K. Udall of Arizona. 

And Richard Moe, who served as a Vice-Presi- 
dential aide to Walter P. Mondale, said: “I t h in k 
in 1988 we’re going to see the first real post-New 
Deal contest and debate among Democrats.” Mr. 
Squier agreed with that assessment, adding, 
“The oM Democratic Party the Republicans 
have been beating up on is gone.” 

On the Republican side, advisers to Vice Presi- 
dent Bush and other Presidential prospects said 
the political dynamics had been changed by Mr. 
Kennedy’s decision to step aside. “There’s no 
question in our mind he would have been the easi- 
est candidate for us," said Lee Atwater, one of 
Mr. Bush’s chief strategists. “We were more con- 
cerned that if Kennedy lost the primary cam- 
paign, the winner would have been able to 
present himself as a new generation Democrat 
who had made the break with their party’s past. 
No one so dearly represented the Democratic 
Party of the past 30 years as did Mr. Kennedy." 

Eddie Mahe, a Republican consultant, said, 
“The only real ‘old face’ left in the Republican 
race is George Bush, and I have to believe that 
with the Democratic focus on new and younger 
faces it has to help Republicans who fit the same 
general description.” One Republican who views 
himself as part of the generational transition in 
his own party is Representative Jack F. Kemp of 
New York, who is 50 years old. Mr. Bush is 61. 

Clearing the Field 

In making his aimouncement, a paid broadcast 
on Boston television stations, Mr. Kennedy said 
public service, “not the pursuit of the Presiden- 
cy.” was his Life. He said he had grown weary of 
having his every deed viewed through the prism 
of Presidential politics. The Senator, who unsuc- 
cessfully challenged President Carter in I960 for 

their party’s nomination, said he had decided tiie 

best way to advance his goals and values was to 

seek re-election to the Senate. But some of his as- 
sociates said his decision was influenced by per- 
sonal reasons and his sense of political realities 

Although he believed be probably could win the 
nomination, his advisers were unable to show 
him "empirically,” as one put it, how he could 
win the general election. Another factor, they 
said, was more personal: He wanted to clear the 
field for younger members of his family to begin 
their own political careers, and he believed that 
another bitter Presidential campaign, in which 
the issue of Chappaqulddick was certain to arise 
could hamper their efforts. * 

In Massachusetts, Joseph P. Kennedy 3d has 
announced for the seat being vacated by the 

Speaker of the House, Thomas P. O’Neill j r and 
his sister, Kathleen Kennedy Townsend, fs’cozw 
sideling a House race in Maryland. They are the 
oldest children of the Senator’s 

".W** F - Kennedy. Joseph Kennedy de- 
clined to comment after the Senator finished 
speaking, saying of his unde, “This is his day.” 
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Britain Braces for the Free-for-All The 


By STEVE LOHR 


London 


I N his oak-paneled office adorned 
with Victorian prints of English 
gentlemen hunting mui Kehim. 


■ gentlemen hunting and fishing. 
Somerset Gibbs Was complaining 
good-naturedly about the boom times 
in his trade— headhunting for clients 
in the City of London, Britain’s Wall 
Street. 

The problem for headhunters 
now,” he said, grinning, “is that 
there’s too much business." 

The manner of body-snatching, not 
just the vofutne. has changed mark- 
edly, noted the 59-year-old Mr. Gibbs, 
a former senior partner in a London 
brokerage house. For years, job-hop- 
ping in the square-mile City was con- 
ducted by unwritten rules of civility, 
and the person wanting to leave al- 
most had to ask his bass for permis- 
sion to leave. "But now it’s all rough 
and tough and there are lawyers lurk- 
ing in the background.” Mr. Gibbs 
said. “The old boy’s club is disap- 
pearing very rapidly." 

Indeed it is — a casualty of the 
shake-up now under way in the City of 
London, probably the most sweeping 
l iberal ization of a financial market 
anywhere in recent years. The revo- 
lution is one of both structure and 
style. As part of deregulation, the 
London Stock Exchange is being 
opened to outsiders. Restrictive trade 
practices that protect, but also limit, 
the activities of brokers, dealers and 
banks are being discarded. And next 
October, the deregulation will peak 
with what is known here as the "Big 
Bang," when fixed charges on securi- 
ties trading will be abandoned in 
favor of negotiated commissions, a 
step Wall Street took in 1975. 

"Anybody who says he knows what 
will happen in October 1986 is lying,” 
says Paul Neild, a senior director of 
Phillips & Drew, a big London broker- 
age. “And six months after that, any- 
one who says he knows the shape 
things will be is also lying.” 

The shift in London is being 
watched with great interest — and not 
just in the expanding offices all 
around the City. Deregulation In Lon- 
don. Europe’s leading financial cen- 
ter, is forcing change on the Conti- 
nent. And for Wall Street the changes 
may prove even more critical. 

Brokerages and American com- 
mercial banks are now recruiting and 
training new people and buying 
stakes in British firms, particularly 
as London has become an increas- 
ingly important leg in the tripod of in- 
ternational business, with New York 
and Tokyo. With sharp increases in 
the last year in global equity trading, 
in which stocks of some companies 
are traded almost continuously 
around-the-clock, American broker- 
ages want more of a presence in the 
City. And American commercial 
banks also see an opportunity: Dereg- 
ulation in London allows them to 
sharpen their skills in the securities 
markets as they await the possible re-.- 
peal of the Glass-Steagall Act. which 
bars banks in America from most of 
the securities business. 

The market-opening in London, 
which has been pushed by Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher’s Gov- 
ernment, is intended to bust up the 
coxy, but increasingly uncompetitive, 
club in the London financial markets. 

It portends a difficult but necessary 
shakeout, with the City being trans- 
formed from a cottage industry into 
one with fewer, but bigger, diversi- 
fied concerns. The hope is that a 
handful of worldscale British firms 
will emerge in a few years that can 
compete toe-to-toe with the Ukes of 
Merrill Lynch and its Wall Street 
brethren. 

Yet while the policy underpinnings 
for the market-opening may be cool 
economic logic, the City of London is 
a turbulent, anxiety-ridden {dace 
these days. There is a sense that all 
preparations for wholesale deregula- 
tion are speculation, because of the 
uncertainty about the nature of the 
brave new world that the City will en- 
ter with the Big Bang. 

Alan Morgan, a partner of McJGb- 
sey & Company, sees evidence of a 
broader breakdown in the traditional 
"village culture” of the City. “The 
gentleman’s agreement approach 
was seen to be increasingly out of step 
with what’s happening in the interna- 
tional capital markets and with busi- 
ness realities,” he said. 

Already, changes are evident. By 
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The old and the new in the City 


all accounts, the pace in the City has 
quickened dramatically. There is 
greater, emphasis on performance. 
Increasingly, compensation is linked 
to results. Workdays tend to start 
earlier and end later. Lunches are 
shorter. The drinks are fewer. 

Salaries, too, have gone up. 
Traders are most in demand. Their 
■average compensation has quadru- 
pled in the past two years, recruiters 
say. The signing bonuses for some 
coveted traders have ranged up to $2 
million. How much can they make? 
“There simply is no limit,” says Mr. 
Gibbs, president of a recruiting firm. 
Directorship Appointments. 

The bidding is lifting the price tags 
higher by the week. One trader in his 


paid by both British and foreign 
buyers is expected to reach more 
than $2 billion by the end of next year, 
when 100 percent ownership is al- 
lowed. 

In the rough-and-tumble fight for 
people, the bonds of gentlemanly loy- 
alty that once kept individuals wed- 
ded to a firm for Ufe are being tossed 
aside in the scramble for higher sal- 
aries. Some doing the hiring are tak- 
ing a rather coldblooded attitude as 
well. One executive admits that re- 
cruiting people early is the safest 
strategy, ’despite the uncertainty 
about deregulation. “It’s going to be 
easier to fire them than to hire 
them,” he explains. In some cases, 
the desire to grab people with needed 


jobbing firms executed the trades. 

The setup was comfortable, profit- 
able and uncompetitive. The fees col- 
lected at each stage of a transaction 
increased costs to the investors. One 
result is that trading in British equi- 
ties slipped overseas to more efficient 
markets; the shares of some big Eng- 
lish companies are traded more ac- 
tively on Wail Street than on the Lon- 
don Stock Exchange. 

The Thatcher Government recog- 
nized that the globalization of finan- 
cial markets was an irresistable 
force. Without deregulation, the City 
of London, hailed as Britain’s “fringe 
of prosperity,” might well become 
just another declining English indus- 
* try. Besides, Britain already has 
within its borders a striking example 
of the growth potential of a lightly 
regulated market — the Eurobond 
market. Centered in London, the 
market for Eurobonds, securities 
issued outside the home country of 
the borrower, has grown from $48 bil- 
lion sold In 1983 to an estimated $120 
billion this year. 

So in 1983, the Government used a 
seven-year-old antimonopoly suit 
against the London Stock Exchange 
as a lever for change. It agreed to 
drop the suit If the stock exchange 
would end fixed commissions. The 
deal was struck and in October 1986. 
as part of the broader plan for dereg- 
ulation, fixed commissions are sched- 
uled to be abolished, in America, the 
advent of negotiated commissions in 
May 1975 meant that commission 
rates on stock trading declined 
sharply led to a shakeout in the 
securities business. But there was 
also stepped-up trading volume and 
higher profits for the diversified 
financial giants that survived. 

Just how much the Wall Street ex- 
perience will be a guide for London is 
uncertain. For one thing. London’s 
deregulation is broader in scope. Not 
only are fixed commissions being 
abolished, but so are the barriers 
separating' the activities of different 
kinds of financial institutions. The 
partial acquisitions- already com- 
pleted have given big British com- 
mercial banks, such as National 
Westminster and Barclays, and mer- 
chant banks, such as Morgan Gren- 
fell, Kleinwort Benson and S.G. War- 
burg, positions in the brokerage busi- 
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WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Short of Cash, Icahn 
Alters T. W.A. Deal 


Carl C. Icahn revised Ws offer to 
buy T.W.A. to $11 a share in cash and 
$13 in preferred stock. He was unable 
to obtain the financing to honor his 
original offer of $19.50 a share in cash 
and $4.50 in preferred stock, and it 
was beginning to look as if the 
T.W.A. ’s board would have to look for 
another buyer. One possibility was a 
$22~a -share cash offer from Frank Lo- 
renzo of Texas Air, whose earlier bids 
for T.W.A. were overtaken by Mr. 
Icahn. . Mr. Icahn’s new deal leaves 
enough cash to help the airline 
through the transition period. The 
board has not yet approved the deal, 
but it is well known that the airline’s 
directors are anxious to close. The 
reason: Only after Mr. Icahn takes 
control would union concessions take 
effect to help stem mounting losses. 


Financing problems also forced a 
group of R. H. Macy managers to 
lower their buyout offer by $2 a share, 
to $68, or $3.48 billion. The lower offer 
had been expected, since many in the 
financial community felt the original 
bid was too high. 



Carl C. Icahn 


I Staking Claims: Some Major Foreign Buyers of London Financial Companies 

Buyer 

Acquired Firm, business 

Stake 

Data 

Estimated Price 

Chase Manhattan - 

Laurie Milbank, broker 
Simon & Coates, broker 

29.9% 

29.9% 

S3 

ii 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Citicorp 

Vickers da Cosla, broker 
Scrimgeour Kemp-Gee, broker 
J. & E. Davy, broker 

29.9% 

29.9% 

29.9% 

Nov. 83 
Sept. 84 
July 85 

£20 million 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Crddit Suisse 

Buckmaster & Moore, broker 

29.9% 

Jan. "85 

n.a. 

Deutsche Bank 

Morgan Grenfell, merchant bank 

5.0% 

Nov. 84 

£14 million 

Dow Scan dia* 

Savory Miiln. broker 

" 29.9% 

Sept. '84 

n.a. 

Hongkong & Shanghai Bank 

James Capei. broker 

29.9% 

Sept. 84 

£25 million 

Merrill Lynch 

Giles & Cresswell, gilts dealer 

29.9% 

Sept. '85 

n.a. 

NCNB Corporation . 

• Panmure Gordon, broker 

29.9% 

Dec. '84 

n.a. 

Security Pacific 

Hoare Govett. broker 
Charles T. Pulley, trader 

29.9% 

5.0% 

June '82 
April 84 

E 8 million 
n.a. 

Shearson/Lehman Brothers 

L. Messef, broker 

5.0% 

July '84 

n.a. 

Union Bank Switzerland 

Phillips & Drew, broker 

29.9% 

Nov. ‘84 

£80 million 

. * Joint venture between Dow Chemical and three Scandiavlan banks 


n.a. noi available 
Source: London Slock Exchange 


The economy Is gr ow in g at a 3.2 
percent rate in the last quarter of 
1985, according to the Commerce De- 
partment’s “flash” estimate. Be- 
cause the way some of the economic 
numbers are reported has been 
changed, the growth rates for previ- 
ous quarters were also revised. The 
first quarter went from a three-tenths 
‘ of 1 percent rate to a 3.7 percent rate, 
for example. The revisions showed a 
slightly less healthy economy. The 
bottom line for the year, the Govern- 
ment says, is that the economy grew 
at just a 2.4 percent rate, the worst 
since 1982 and below the 3 percent 
overall rate predicted by the Admin- 
istration. 


the Senate. But the bill was sent back 
to the House for conference, where 
there was resistance to a tax to offset 
toxic waste cleanup costs. A catchall 
appropriations bill approved at the 
last minute allowed the Government 
to continue to operate, but killed the 
Synthetic Fuels Corporation. 


Stocks settled back after reaching 
yet another high — 1,553.10 on Mon- 
day. The Dow Jones industrial aver- 
age gained 7.79 points for the week, 
closing at 1,543. Bond prices eased a 
bit on technical factors, but surged 
late in the week as the Fed bought se- 
curities for its own account. A $3.2 bil- 
lion drop in M-l was anticipated and 
had little effect on credit markets. 


The cost of meat and gasoline sent 
consumer prices six-tenths of 1 per- 
cent higher in November, the biggest 
one-month spurt in nearly two years. 
Even with that increase, inflation has 
risen at just a 3.6 percent rate this 
year. While some economists said the 
increase was an aberration, others 
said it held the potential for a resur- 
gence in inflation. 


Union Carbide rejected GAF’s $88- 
a-share offer, but all indications are 
that GAF's chairman, Samuel J. Hey- 
man, is not done dealing yet. And a 
Federal judge, at GAF’s request, is 
deciding whether to void Carbide’s 
anti-takeover defenses. Including a 
buyback of 35 percent of its stock. 


30’s, who joined a firm for about 
$200,000 annually a few months ago, 
regrets that be was not more patient, 
since salaries and bemuses have 
climbed further. “It’s getting tempt- 
ing to jump again,” he said. 

Whatever the shape of the new City , 
the biggest global names in the bank- 
ing and securities industries want a 
part of it. Outsiders that- have bought 
stakes in Briti& brokers and dealers 
include Citicorp, Chase Manhattan, 
Shearson Lehman Brothers, Credit 
Suisse, Deutsche Bank, Union Bank 
of Switzerland and the Hongkong and 
Shanghai Bank. . The foreigners are 
allowed to. purchase British brokers 
gradually. Today, they are permitted 
to own 29.9 percent of a British firm 
but that stake can be increased to 100 
percent starting next March. 

So far, nearly 100 British and for- 
eign firms have been included to vari- 
ous deals. The buyers want entree 
into new businesses and easier access 
to London’s important equity market 
And the sellers need extra capital 
backing, which Well-heeled foreign 
parents tan supply, to survive in the 
unregulated game. The total amount 


TRANSFORMING ‘THE VILLAGE’ 


London 

The City of London, under the 
prod of international competition, 
is becoming more like Wall 
Street. But fundamental differ- 
ences remain. 

The British seem fo be genu- 
inely reluctant to go entirely to a _ 
Wall Street-style competition wth 
its attendant insecurity [onnstttu- 
fions and people. ,n feet, Wa i 

Street is the personification of the 

brute Individualism and material- 
ism of American society that 
many people In Britain, even in 
the^City^ London, find In some 
essential way to be uncivilized 
Britain is still a place where the 

SSFSSSS^f 

London, which has long been 
based on proximity, personal 
cornets and the ethos of gentle- 


ojlturegap is a W ,ar * n t t ^ s 
(he comments from some Bn tons 
that would seem unimaginable 
crfmSngtrom their American 


counterparts. For example, one 
young, well-paid British trader 
was asked If would be willing to 
have a greater portion of his earn- 
ings tied to performance, as Is 

. common on Wall Street, and he 
rejected the idea out of hand: "It 
would be crazy,” he said. "You 
don’t know whether you are 
going to make money or not.” 
Although not everyone is so of- 
fended by the prospect, many are 
ambivalent, uncertain about how 
such a practice — or other, Wall- 
StreeWike practices — could 
work successfully. John How- 
land- Jackson, director of Klein- 
wort Benson Ltd., for instance, 
notes that his firm recently has 
moved more toward incentive- 
based compensation, but it has 
not gone as far in that direction as 
Wall Street. Still, he added that 
Kleinwort Benson could shift fur- 
ther toward Wall Street-style 
compensation policies It the 
firm's workers decided they want 
to. "You have to be very attuned 
to staff morale today.” he said. 

•'Because If you don't change 

things, then the headhunters will 
do it for you.” 


skills is so great that ethics are given 
short shrift. For instance, one senior 
executive said that to join another 
firm and bring a handful of his top 
people along, be was offer ed a special, 
payment in excess of $700,000 to be de- 
posited in a bank account for him. 
anywhere in the world. He declined 
the offer, he said. 

With new firms arriving and trad- 
ing expected to rise after the Big 
Bang, office space to London’s finan- 
cial district is becoming scarce and 
dear. Accordingly, a consortium led 
by Credit Suisse-First Boston and 
Morgan, Stanley is planning to build a 
“second City” two miles from the 
present one to an undeveloped dock 
area on the Thames called the Isle of 
Dogs. The proposed $2.2 billion 
project, dubbed Canary Wharf, would 
include three tower blocks, shops, 
apartments, roads and parking. 
Developers hope that the first stage 
— a 300-square-foot tower — will be 
completed by 1988. 

The ripples of the revolution extend 
well beyond the the City of London. In 
Britain, the opening up of the capital 
markets is increasing opportunities 
and competition for all the players in 
the financial markets. Institutional 
investors, for instance, are now far 
* more aggressive in seeking quick 
profits and willing to sell their shares 
more often. Another byproduct is the 
rash of hostile takeovers recently in 
Britain. Institutional shareholders, 
once loyal to management, are less 
and less so and their role is critical 
because they own more 'than two- 
thirds of British shares. 

The Continent, too, is feeling the 
change. In recent months, West Ger- 
many, France, the Netherlands and 
Norway have all announced steps to 
liberalize their capital markets. “In 
the European markets, London is 
clearly the pace-setter for financial 
liberalization/ ’ said David F. Lomax, 
chief economic adviser for the Na- 
tional Westminster Bank. “And this 
Is the competitive force which mar- 
kets elsewhere have to match.” 

The rush to deregulation to London 
is pertly a game of catch-up. By the 
early 1980's, it was apparent that the 
British securities industry was lag- 
ging behind the global financial revo- 
lution, especially with developments 
in the United States. Traditionally, 
the City of London has had dear divi- 
sions between different types of Insti- 
tutions and fixed commissions on 
trades. Merchant banks managed 
portfolios, handled corporate finance 
and international trade financing. 
Brokers sold stock, while so-called 


ness. Because such combinations are 
taboo in the United States. American 
banks such as Chase and Citibank are 
coming to London to test the waters. 

“Getting rid of fixed commissions 
in the U.S. was a relatively minor 
development compared to what is 
going on here,” said John M. Hennes- 
sy, chief executive of Credit Suisse- 
First Boston Ltd. in London. “It’s 
very ambitious.” 

Much of what happens in London 
depends on bow active the markets 
are as the deregulation goes fully into 
effect late next year. If there is a 
worldwide deflation, for example, the 
assumption that thinner margins will 
be offset by higher volume — the 
basis for the estimated $2 billion-plus 
investment in City firms — may not 
prove accurate. Another big question 
is how much of an impact the big in- 
ternational concerns, especially the 
American banks and securities 
houses, will have on the market. 

Opinions vary, but the consensus 
Seems to be that the adjustment will 
come in two stages. First, there will 
be a shakeout, probably over the next 
two to three years, following the con- 
solidation now under way. Second, 
the new firms that emerge anil focus 
their efforts, with leaders developing 
to such areas as stock trading and 
dealing to British Government se- 
curities, or “gilts.” Ultimately, the 
free-enterprise theory that unregu- 
lated markets generate greater 
wealth and employment should hold, 
mast securities executives say. “ But 
the road to that higher ground will be 
littered with bodies,” predicts me 
London investment banker. 

How long the sorting-out lasts, 
again, depends on the volume and 
volatility of trading at the time. Se- 
airities-ftrm officials say the process 
is likely to take three to five years. 
How many of the winners will be Brit- 
ish is another question. As the market 
is internationalized, some City firms 
will find it difficult going toe-to-toe 
with the capital-rich American se- 
curities houses in particular. 

“One of the worrying things for 
British firms is whether we have the 
capital to make it,” said John How- 
Jand -Jackson, directin’ of Kleinwort 
Benson Ltd. “It is doubtful whether 
many British firms can survive to 
this international game.” 

In merchant banking, for example, 
the roughly 15 firms may be weeded 
down to three or four, bankers say. 
The strongest appear to be Warburg. 
Kleinwort Benson and Morgan Gren- 
fell. 


Housing starts fell 12-2 percent in 
November, somewhat surprising 
given the drop In mortgage rates. 
While some economists blamed se- 
vere weather, others said it was a 
sign of overall pessimism about the 
economy. Factory use rose slightly, 
to 80.1 percent of capacity. Business 
plans less capital spending next year, 
a Commerce Department study said. 


A mutual fund of stocks in compa- 
nies listed on third world exchanges is 
expected to be approved by the Inter-, 
national Finance Corporation, an 
arm of the World Bank. The fund, in- 
tended to help spur investment in 
developing counties, could eventually 
be listed on the Big Board. 


The Cartagena Group of Latin 
debtor nations proposed cuts in inter- 
est rates on their debt and new loans 
as "emergency measures” to avoid 
default on loans abroad and social in- 
stability at home. 


The Senate trill take up the tax trill 

after It returns from the Christmas 
recess, and roost expect a long, in- 
tense debate. The bill was passed by 
the House after a monumental lobby- 
ing campaign by the President, who 
is hoping to tee the bill as a building 
block in the Senate. But at least one 
influents! Senator — Bob Packwood. 
the Republican who leads the tax- 
writing committee — hinted that the 
President might have to compromise 
a lot more in order to get any tax revi- 
sion through to his term. 


U.S. Steel reached a joint venture 
under which Pohang Iron and Steel of 
South Korea eventually will become 
U.S. Steel’s primary supplier of steel 
to its finishing plant at Pittsburg, 
Calif. The deal jeopardizes a U.S. 
Steel mill in Utah that had been sup- 
plying steel to the California plant. 


Apple expects a record net in the 
fourth quarter despite a drop in sales. 
Analysts, though surprised, said the 
improvement would show the effec- 
tiveness of Apple's ruthless reorgani- 
zation program. 


A plan to cut the budget deficit by 
$74 billion over three years cleared 


Merrill Perlman 


The New York Stock Exchange 


MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 
WEEK ENDED DEC. 20, 1985 

(Consolidated) 

Connery Sales Last Net C*ng 

UnCsrto 14,978.200 72% + 2H 

Texaco 12.906.400 30«4 + 

ATST._ 11,559,600 2514 + 1 


Standard & Poor's 

400 Indus* ....237 0 232 0 234 1 +0.81 


20 Transp 193.5 188.5 189.5 -2.34 

40WH& 93 2 91 0 93.2 +2 07 


40 Financial . 26.0 25.3 25.5 -0.04 

500Stocka ...213 0 209 2 210 9 +100 


BM 

CmwE — 
Exxon — 
Morgan - 
RCA 

Reynbi .... 


6.131.900 154% 

8.039.000 29% 

7.539.300 54% 

7.089.300 62% 

6.993.300 59% 

6.920.900 31 "A 


Dow Jones 

30 Indust 15708 1528 4 1543.0 + 7.79 

20 Transp 731.1 704 0 7112 -11 35 

15 UtHe 175.3 1 87 9 1 74.9 + 8.16 


174.9 + 8.16 


65 Comb 828 0 810 3 616.3+ 2.44 


The American Stock E xc h a n ge 


ITTCp 6.918,100 

PhHPt 6478,200 

EsKod 6.732.900 

TftXOG 8,273,900 

BaxtTr 6.067,100 

W Union . — 5,973.800 


MARKET DIARY Last 

Week 

Advances 1,158 

DecRnw 895 

, Total issues 65 

' Nsw High* - 580 

• NewLowi — 


1 MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 
WEEK ENDED DEC. 20, 1985 
(Consolidated) 

Company Sate* Las) 1 

BAT In .......... 6,405,900 4-7/16 

Wicket... 3,926,700 4V. 

WangB 3,059.600 19% 

OomePet 1,796.200 M/16 - 

HomeGrp 1,634.200 24% 

TIE., 1,232,900 $>* 

Cnfitor 1,151,100 14% 

AM bi» 1,008.700 5 % 

GutfCan 968.500 14% 

OstaPd 658.500 16% 


NetChng 
+1/16 
- % 
- 2 % 
- 

+ VA 
- % 
- 1% 
+ % 
+ % 
+ % 


VOLUME Year 

(4 P.M. New YcxkOow) Wwfc To Date 

Total Softs 787,134,740 28 , 878 , 100,543 

San* Par. 1984 . 592.690/100 22,741,344,423 


WEEK’S MARKET AVERAGES 

Net 

High Low Last Change 


MARKET DIARY Last 

Week 

Advances 386 

Declined 418 

Unchanged — 138 

Total Issues — 922 

New Highs -116 

New Lows -42 


New York Stock Exchange 

tndusf —.140.3 137.9 138.8 +0.34 


Trent? — 118.5 1137 114.3 -132 

Utfls 63.1 61.9 63.1 +1 18 

Finance 132.6 129.8 130 6 -0.5* 

Composite ...122.2 120.4 121.3 *0.48 


VOLUME *** 

(4 P.M. New York 


Year 

ToDafe 


TOW Seim 63.879*40 %040.5B6.725 

Seme Par. 1984.. 4*002,190 1.509.173.065 
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The Farmers Beat the President 


The Reagan Administration wanted this post- 
election year to be the time for sweeping reform of 
farm policy. It wanted to abolish the vast welfare 
system for the agriculture industry and force it to 
submit to market disciplines, leaving only a safety 
net for the minority of poor farmers. The drive has 
failed; the President is beaten. Congress would only 
trim and patch the system and has committed the 
nation to five more years of hugely expensive and 
inefficient programs. 

In the romantic version of this debate, valiant 
family farmers struggle against callous account- 
ants. But family values are not in danger. Virtually 
ail American farms are owned and run by families. 
If the Government were to drop all support pro-' 
grams overnight, some family farmers would lose 
their land at auction. But the people who bought that 
land would also be family farmers — those who had 
the foresight, or luck, to avoid risky expansion dur- 
ing the speculative 1970's. 

Some farm groups contend that the issue is pov- 
erty, that higher commodity prices are needed to 
avert a rural disaster reminiscent of the Depres- 
sion. And indeed, a lot of poor people live in rural 
America and deserve Government help. But the 
great majority of these are landless, or cultivate 
only tiny plots. Programs that raise crop prices ac- 
tually offer them little relief. 

The real issues agitating Congress have been 
which crops and which regions shall be subsidized 
and how will the subsidies be divided between mid- 
dle- and upper-income farmers. 

Consider the costliest Government program, 
for grains. Grain farmers, correctly perceiving that 
high price supports were pricing them out of export 
markets, agreed this year to changes in the subsidy 


formulas for wheat and corn. But they refused tir 
take their chances in free markets. They allowed 
Washington to change only the form of payment, 
from guaranteeing a minimum price to sending 
cash directly to growers. This threatened to shift 
much cost from consumers to Government, and to 
provoke a Presidential veto, so the grain farmers 
also accepted tough new acreage restrictions, guar- 
anteeing that thousands of square miles of good 
farmland would lie fallow. 

The deals struck on other crops are even more 
disheartening. Instead of allowing dairy prices to 
fall to market levels, farmers agreed to slaughter 
hundreds of thousands of milk cows. The sugar 
lobby, facing competition from com sweeteners,, 
nonetheless clung to support prices and got Con- 
gress to cut imports from low-cost sugar producers 
in the Caribbean. And as a sop to maritime unions, 
Congress used the farm bill to require that 75 per- 
cent of foreign food aid be carried on high-cost 
American vessels. 


President Reagan, in agreeing to sign the 1,400- 
page farm bill, implied it could have been worse. It 
probably will be. Under pressure to cut the budget 
in coming years, Congress is apt to reduce the quan- 
tity of grain that qualifies for subsidy by removing 
more good land from production. To keep surplus 
sugar out of Government warehouses, it will prob- 
ably have to stop all imports by 1988. 

We still want to ’believe that someday, America 
will face up to the scandal of farm programs shaped 
mostly by wealthy fanners. Someday, alas, will not 
be soon. 


Mr. Shultz’s Balkan Salvos 


George Shultz’s wrath in Belgrade expressed 
America’s frustration with terrorism. The Secre- 
tary of State was justifiably provoked when his 
Yugoslav hosts offered a mealy excuse for failing to 
hold the presumed plotter of the Achllie Lauro hi- 
jacking. Traveling through Eastern Europe, Mr. 
Shultz was also right to hold Rumania accountable 


gers “is not justified by any cause that I know of.” 
So also says the United Nations. Tardily butunani- 
mously, the Security Council now condemns all acts 
of hostage-taking and calls on every nation to punish 
perpetrators. 

Nor can Rumania evade responsibility for its 
repressions. President Ceausescu’s nepotistic tyr- 


for the mistreatment of its people, notably a non- - anny i& indigenous,. and so harefotfcait^^Qjtfcesjper- 


confonning Christian minority. 

" Realism.compels the United States to deal sym- 
pathetically with the Europeans under Soviet 
dominion. But distinctions are important. This was 
underscored by the Secretary’s stopover in Hun- 
gary, which defers to Moscow on foreign affairs but 
allows a fair degree of freedom at home. In his care- 
ful praise of Hungary’s Communist leader, Janos 
Kadar, Mr. Shultz showed an appreciation of his 
deft struggle for wriggle room in the Soviet bloc. 

By contrast. Communist Yugoslavia claims 
nonalignment and has long survived outside the 
Kremlin’s embrace. There is no Russian-made ex- 
cuse for giving craven haven to Palestinian terror- 
ism. Mr. Shultz’s table-thumping was in order when 
Yugoslavia’s foreign minister cleared the P.L.O. of 
responsibility for the seizure of the Italian ship and 
urged that in any case “when speaking of terrorism, 
one must also view the causes that lead to it.” 

As Mr. Shultz angrily replied, hijacking of ships 
and planes, and murder and torture of their passen- 


mit is required to own a typewriter. Rumania perse- 

ardizes its most-favored trading rights, which Con- 
gress approved in 1975. By saying as much, Mr. 
Shultz was giving human rights precedence over 
Rumania's value as an anti-Soviet irritant, an un- 
common priority in this Administration. 

Rumania condemned the 1968 invasion of 
Czechoslovakia, refused to join the Soviet bloc in 
severing ties with Israel and defied a Soviet boycott 
of the Los Angeles Olympics. Under American pres- 
sure, it has also allowed many Jews to emigrate. 
But Rumania’s independent maneuvers are not 
favors to the United States; they represent cold cal- 
culation of national interests. * 

Mr. Shultz’s sharp words mark a mature turn in 
American policy in Eastern Europe.. The policy of 
looking only for gradual cracks in the Soviet domin- 
ion is reaffirmed. But it is augmented by a firmer 
demand that each Communist nation bear responsi- 
bility for actions that are clearly its oWn. 


Murder Is More Than a Family Affair 


The execution of Paul Castellano, reputed boss 
of America’s most powerful La Cosa Nostra family, 
makes for grim entertainment. Students of under- 
world pathology and writers of Godfather fictions 
are consulted for explanations. Chroniclers replay 
memorable pictures of past rub-outs. The scene of 
the killing becomes the newest tourist attraction. 
Beyond instant folklore, does it matter that one 
gang leader is deposed in blood or that another re- 
places him? 

It matters. The hitmen enforcing their own 
laws endangered bystanders when they gunned 
down Mr. Castellano and an associate outside a 
Manhattan restaurant. They deprived law enforc- 
ers of the chance, in a case on trial and another 
pending, to bring a major crime figure to account. 
One mobster’s death at the hands of another in no 


way deserves the cynical observation that gang- 
sters are interchangeable. It is more than some 
family quarrel ; it is murder. 

Mobsters extort protection money from legiti- 
mate business, prey on the population with drugs 
and thefts, and infiltrate commerce with laundered 
money. Such organized mayhem is not distinct from 
street crime but intimately linked to it. 

Some law officers speculate that the Castellano 
killing was a management reform, a hostile take- 
over of a profitable but inefficient company that 
failed to maximize returns. Some of the inefficiency 
is attributed to his being distracted by his Federal 
indictments. But constantly fighting the mob needs 
no such justification.' Organized crime should be 
made to worry that the public does care about this 
murderous business. 


Topics 


Frank About Mail 

“I would have to think a long, long 
time to come up with a more embar- 
rassing example of the waste of the 
taxpayers' money,” says Senator 
Charles Mathias. He was referring to 
the $144 million that members of Con- 
gress expect to spend this year on 
Government-paid newsletters and 
other mailings to constituents. 

The Maryland Republican won a 
lonely battle last week to compel 
senators to reveal their mailing costs. 
Predictably, those facing re-election 
next year were prominent among the 
heavy spenders. Yet the raw figures 
for the three months ending Sept. 30 
can be deceiving. Alan Cranston, 
California Democrat, tops the list. He 
spent $1.6 million to mail 11.4 million 
pieces, 6 cents per constituent. But 
the champion mailer is Christopher 
Dodd, Connecticut Democrat, whose 
$646,025 to mail 3.3 million pieces 


Staying Alive 

comes to 19 cents per constituent. 

Much of this mail amounts to cam- 
paigning at taxpayer expense. A little 
light or the subject might curb the 
abuse and encourage challengers who 
lack this subsidy to make an issue of 
it. Senator Mathias deserves praise 
for persisting against opposition led 
by Senator Ted Stevens, Republican 
of Alaska. But it is the House that 
should be most embarrassed now. 
When will it come clean? 


Protective Custody 

California condors, the world's 
largest, and some would say ugliest, 
flying birds, once roamed western 
North America. Today the flock is 
down to 27, and the West is no longer 
their oyster. Six fly the skies over 
Ventura; the remaining 21 are earth- 
bound at the San Diego and Los An- 
geles zoos. 


What the loss of their habitat to 
tract houses and shopping mails did- 
n't do to the condors they did to them- 
selves. A nesting pair dropped their 
sole egg a few years ago; last year six 
birds simply vanished. So now the 
question for biologists is should the 
rest of this seemingly suicidal species 
be brought indoors — or be left free 
while we hope for the best? Hoping 
for the best having been deemed im- 
practical, the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice has just proposed trapping and 
incarcerating the remaining wild 
condors. 

Think Of it: 27 big birds, soon to be 
as unequipped for wilderness as ca- 
naries because there’ll be none of 
their kind left to show them how to 
live there. Should eggs result, they'll 
be more precious than Faberge.' 
Should they look peaked, human 
hearts will skip a beat. The California 
condor may be ugly — but rarity con- 
fers upon it a great beauty. 


For Classroom 


To the -Editor: 

In “More Bullying on Campus” 
(Op-Ed, Dec. 10) Midge Decter’s 
good intentions go astray. Her argu- 
ment is that Accuracy in'Academia — 
a program in which university stu- 
dents monitor their professors’ class- 
room opinions — is a right-wing aber- 
ration, similar to and just as deplora- 
ble as the left-wing movements in uni- 
versities in the 1960’s. 

First, to dispose of Miss Decter’s 
errors, the American university in 
the 60 ’s did not become “a veritable 
hotbed of reckless, mindless anti- 
Americanism,” but a focus of opposi- 
tion to an imperialist war. Curricu- 
lums did not deteriorate, but were in- 
vigorated by politically significant 
courses and instruction. The decline 
of standards, particularly in writing, 
is not a result of the left radicalism of 
the 60’s but of the commercial de- 
basement of the language from the 
1950’s to the 80’s and of other social 
and pedagogical reasons remote from 
the analytic energy of the new left 

Nor is "liberal bias” an oxymoron, 
or "liberal” always a euphemism for 
"leftist.” "Liberal bias" is a bias 
away from ideological commitment. 
And as used by a leftist, "liberal" is a 
scarcely disguised term of contempt 
for ambiguously or timidly rightist: 
for example, for those who do not mor- 
ally distinguish between the antiwar 
and civil-rights activism of the 60’s 


American left and the hawkishness teaching controversial 

and covert racism of the 80’s right. has no relation to their ajw 

Concerning Accuracy in Academia, are admonished to exercise res 
if ito monitoring is accurate and leads, in public statements. 
to discourse, few professors will be Bycontraet^tawrooiraape - 
troubled by it. If students are moni- cally visited, 
wring a lecture, they’re not sleeping ated by peers, 
through it, and, a professor should:!* dents. Every student 
able to hold his own in debate with potential nKmitor^oradmm^n^ 
them. Better to have antagonism readily accept student atticism and 
than indifference in a classroom- Bet- complaints about teachers, 
ter yet to have monitoring from left such momtoring aM<^trolin- 

as well as right, and the student en- timidate few^They _ 

thusiasm about ideas that most pro- real world of 
lessors desire but seldom see. Professors be <Usmi^ far 

Monitoring may encourage, not di- <rth er thou ®|* f ide __ 

minish, the kind of openness and de- ^ 

bate that Miss Dectervalues. A class- ^theticto^e 5 h^,admfoK 
room of submissive students and an wtratore, trustttss ■ 

unchallenged lecturer is not a mar- f^om is a^cy of ttel960 s/^ 
ketplace of ideas. Ithas less risk, but daB f 1 rt ^! s 
there is little thought without risk. 

What is the "prq^r- authrcitr of ® 


cally visited, faculty members evalu- 
ated by peers, administrators aim stu- 
dents. Every student is at any time a 
potential monitor, for administrations 
readily accept student criticism and 
complaints about teachers. 

Yet such monitoring and control in- 
timidate few. They are ignored in the 
real world of university teaching. 
Professors may be dismissed far 
other reasons, though few are now 
threatened, as once, because of ideas 
antipathetic to some students, admin- 
istrators, trustees or alumni. That 
freedom. is a legacy of the. 1960’s. The 
classroom is now a sanctuary of ideas 
_ ail ideas. Monitoring by students. 


professors “as educators of the 
young”? To impose uncon tested opin- 
ions on university students, who are, 
after all. not "the young 1 ’ but adults 
in law? That sounds like authoritar- 
ianism, not education. If such is the 
proper function. of university educa- 
tion. teachers like Socrates and John 
Dewey were irresponsible! 

Monitoring of a sort is in fact al- 
ready installed in many universities, 
and yet it is no problem. In some con- 
tracts faculty members are explicitly 
cautioned not to introduce into their 


the sanctuary. 


JohnIllo 


G.E.-RCA Merger Would Be a Reunion 


To the Editor: 

Memories are short. None of the 
numerous articles I have seen in the 
press have mentioned that the 
1 . planned General Electric-RCA 
merger will revive much the same 
combination that was dissolved by 
force of the antitrust laws in 1932. 

The General Electric Company 
formed RCA as a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary in 1919 to take over the assets 
of the American Marconi Company, 
■which G.E. had purchased'. In 1920 
and 1921..A.T.&T. and Westinghouse 
became equal partners with G.E. in a 
consortium that owned the stock of 
RCA. In 1926, A.T.& T. dropped out of 
the consortium and abandoned its 
radio-broadcasting operations. That 
year, NBC was established as the 
wholly owned broadcasting subsidi- 
ary of G.E., Westinghouse and RCA. 

In 1930, the Department of Justice 
brought suit under the antitrust laws 
against the G.E. -Westinghouse- RCA 
combination. In 1932, the litigation 
was settled by a consent decree of the 
Federal court in which the suit had 
been brought, under which G.E. and 
Westinghouse distributed . to their 

5 Jn£k and tm^^ceaseq^^v^any 
corporate connection to RC^,, which 
became a publicly owned company. 







The merger now proposed would 
restore G.E.'s control of RCA and 
NBC. This may or may not be a good 
thing, but if the Department of Jus- 
tice approves the merger, it will sig- 
nal a remarkable shift from the anti- 
trust policies at the Department of 
Justice, as they were. carried out 


Professor of English 
Shlppensbuig University 
Shippensburg, Pa., Dec. 11, 1985 


True Conservatism 

To the Editor: 

A fervent amen to Midge Decter’s 
Op-Ed article on Accuracy in Acade- 
mia. It is comforting to hear a self- 
critical voice arise from the ranks of 
the right wing in American politics. It 
is refreshing to be reminded by some- 
one identified with conservatism that 
there are indeed genuine conserva- 
tives in their midst and that not all 
are extremists of the right. 

Too often it is the extremists who 
claim to speak for conservatives, a 
situation that taints the historical 
sense of the word and alienates mod- 
erates who shy away from extremists 
of ail kinds, right or left. 

As a former university professor 
-associated with academia in the 
1940’s and again in the late 70’S and 
early 80’s, I have experienced the vi- 
cissitudes of academic life and of fac- 
ulty and student attitudes. Neither 
true conservatives nor p r og r ess i ves 
should be alarmed about the various 
points of view of university teachers. 
What they should be concerned about 
is the quality of the teaching and 
whether or not it fosters independent, 
critical thinking in the student body. 

The key word here is "various,” for 
universities are engaged in educat- 
ing, not in indoctrinating. To para- 
phrase Jefferson, do not fear error so 
long as truth is at liberty to combat it. 
In matters of opinion, who is to say 
who is right? We have not endowed 
anyone or any group in the university 
or. in politics with infallibility. It is 
wise to remember this when self-ap- 
pointed guardians of the truth claim 
that faculty. Dorothy Dillon 


under the Presidency of Herbert that faculty. Dorothy Dillon 

Hoover.'-" CJi V • - * .'‘WarfiBogton; Dec. 11, 1985 

Benjamin Cardoza Sdroof'of In£t6n Center fortatin American 
' New York* Dec. 16, 1985 Studies between 1978 and 1982. 


While the Oil Is Hot Eisenhower and the MiKtary-Industrial Complex 


To the Editor: 

The current collapse of Organiza- 
tion of Petroleum Exporting Coun- 
tries oil prices should not lull Wash- 
ington into the belief that this Is per- 
manent Twenty-eight dollars a bar- 
rel of crude oil tumultuously dropping 
to as little as $20 will benefit the con- 
sumer now. But this is transitory. 

Our Government should immedi- 
ately gear for a restoration of our 
abandoned, now low, strategic oil re- 
serves. What a windfall opportunity to 
protect future needs at a megabit non- 
dollar discount! The price collapse will 
surely stabilize, so this advantage will 
certainly disappear. Applying Wall 
Street option and contract purchases 
can assure price-saving opportunities. 

A rare moment to strike While the 
“Oil” iS hot! MILTON E. ROYCE 

Glen Cove, L.I., Dec. 10, 1985 


To the Editor: . 

A footnote' to William F. Gavin’s al- 
legation of Anthony Lewis’s “bad 
habit of selective quotation” from 
Eisenhower’s farewell address (let- 
ter, Dec. 13): Mr. Gavin himself has 
chosen adroitly and is dead wrong ; 
Mr. Lewis is on target. Anybody dose 
to Eisenhower's Presidency (and all 
recent biographers agree) was fully 
aware of Ike’s worry that spending 
"ourselves to death” was a greater 
threat than the Russians. 

Mr. Gavin’s lifting out of context 
Eisenhower’s comment about having 
“more to fear from this hostile ideol- 
ogy than we do from the military -in- 
dustrial complex” ignores the very 
thing that the President was trytogto 
accomplish. He was warning about 
the price, the priorities and the ulti- 
mate consequences of indiscriminate 


responses to that ideology's threat. 

To cite what actually followed that 
line. Eisenhower went on to warn that 
such responses must be made “with 
liberty the stake,” and then he cau- 
tioned that when confronting provo- 
cations, “whether foreign or domes- 
tic, great or small, there is a recur- 
ring temptation to feel that some 
spectacular and costly action could 
become the miraculous solution to all 
current difficulties.” 

As Eisenhower well knew, it is frus- 
trating that the passage of time and ac- 
cumulation of experiences have done 
so little to unfreeze the reflexes of an 
entire generation. That may be the real 
danger. * Herberts. Parmet 
N ew York, Dec. 14, 1965 
The writer is Distinguished Professor 
of History at City University’s Gradu- 
ate School and University Center. . 


On Telling an Eyesore From Ruins of Historic Significance 


To the Editor: 

I was interested by your Nov. 22 arti- 
cle on the Friends of Roosevelt Island, 
a group of New York City East Siders 
who plan to plant a screen of trees that 
will camouflage crumbling buildings 
an the island that are "an eyesore to 
some Sutton Place residents” whose 
apartments overlook them, j 

Before the "eyesore” is hidden and 
forgotten, the Sutton Plsfte group 
should know more about it. The contf- 
plex of abandoned buildings' is impor- 
tant architecturally and historically. 

The New York American reported 
on Sept. 13, 1828: "The ceremony of 
laying the cornerstone of the new 
Penitentiary on Blackwell’s Island” 
— renamed Welfare Island 1921-73, 
then Roosevelt Island — "was per- 
formed yesterday We htipe in a 

few years to see the Mad House, and 
Fever Hospital removed to the island, 
and the sooner it is done the better. ” 

New York City had purchased the 
island in the same year. The peniten- 
tiary was completed, and later* in the 
19th century the Mad House and 
Fever Hospital were moved to the is- 
land, along with such charitable insti- 
tutions as the Female Almshouse. In - 
the middle of the century, trusties 
from the penitentiary looked after the 
asylum inmates. Access to the island 
was by ferry, which departed regu- 
larly from a wharf at the foot of East . 


The Times welcomes letters from 
readers. Letters for publication must 
include the writer’s name, address 
and telephone number. Because of 
the large volume of mail received,- we 
regret that we are unable to acknowl- 
edge or to return unpublished tetters. 


61st Street. Many of the buildings that 
housed the tastitutionswere designed 
by the nation’s finest architects. For 
example, Alexander Jackson Davis 
designed the octagonal lunatic asy- 
lum in 1839. One of the most signifi- 
cant groups of buildings includes the 
Island Hospital and Smallpox Hospi- 
tal, designed by James Renwick Jr. 
Renwick was the architect of SL Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral and Grace Church in 
New York, and the Corcoran (now 
Renwick) Gallery in Washington. 

Construction on the Island Hospi- 
tals began in 1854, and some of the 
stone for the complex was reputedly 
quarried by the Island's convicts. 

It is the remnants of this imposing 
and historic hospital complex that the 
Sutton and Beekman Place residents 
find offensive. The b uildin gs are, 
sadly, in a ruinous state, having been 
abandoned for several decades. How- 
ever, the screen of trees proposed by 
the Friends of Roosevelt Island would 
only encourage trie buildings' decay . 

If, instead, the ruins were cleared ; 
of rubble, stabilized and enhanced 


with grass, shrubbery and benches in 
the spirit of an English folly, an im- 
portant landmark would be pre- 
served. East Side residents would 
have an attractive view of the grand 
ruins to a park setting. 

The hospital’s landmark designa- 
tion by the landmark Preservation 
Commission cites not only the his- 
toric significance of the buildings, but 
also their character as ruins. The pro- 
posal to stabilize the remnants of 
these structures is not new, but given 
the interest, energy and financial re- 
sources of the Friends of Roosevelt 
Island^ the ruins might now be saved. 

I hope that in the future Sutton and 
Beekman Place residents will look 
upon the buildings with more enlight- 
ened vision. At the very least, I hope 
that the Friends of Roosevelt Island 
will be open to the possibility of ex- 
ploring history, rather than simply 
covering it up. David L. Reese 

New York, Nov. 26, 1985 
The writer is director of the Abigail 
Adams Smith Museum. 
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IE 7 


By Diane Orentlicher 


F rom a distance, the pros' 
pect of a democratic 
transition of power in 
the Philippines has 
never looked better. In 
truth, however, an op- 
position victory in the elections 
scheduled for Feb. 7 would be a small 
miracle — and with the opposition 
may also go the last real hope of 
democratic change. 

The chronically fragmented opposi- 
tion has united behind a single slate. 
Corazon C. Aquino, the presidential 
candidate, embodies the quality that 
her opponent, President Ferdinand 
E. Marcos, most lacks — credibility. 
The widow of the slain opposition 
leader Benigno S. Aquino Jr., she de- 
scribes herself as the “best known . . . 
of Mr. Marcos's long list of victims,” 
and she personifies the nation's many 
grievances against its president. 

Her running mate, Salvador H. 
Laurel, brings the organizational 
capabilities of the country's largest 
opposition party. Beyond this, their 
victory seems insured by the record 
of their opponent — a notoriously cor- 
rupt ruler who has plunged his nation 
into economic disaster and relies 
heavily on the support of a corrupt 
and bloated military known for 
human rights violations. 

Nevertheless, two quite different 
forces pose a formidable threat to the 
opposition's prospects. 

First, President Marcos will stop at 
nothing. It is no secret that past elec- 

Diane Orentlicher, deputy director of 
the Lawyers Committee for Human 
Rights, is coauthor of the commit- 
tee’s recent report, '“Salvaging' 
Democracy: Human Rights in the 
Philippines. ” 



tions under his rule were marked by 
rampant corruption. This time, he 
has taken extraordinary steps to in- 
sure victory. 

It was no coincidence that he signed, 
the bill establishing the election a 
year and a half ahead of schedule just 
hours after a Philippine court exoner- 


Bashin’ the Reds 


By Michael Olmert 

Y ou can fool all of the people some of the time, some of 
the people all of the time, but you can't fool Madisun 
Avenue, ever. While the rest of us were watching 
President Reagan and Mikhail Gorbachev cozy up in 
Geneva, TV advertisers, keeping their eyes firmly on 
the evil empire, were introducing a new technique: 
Red-bashing. Miller Lite beer was first. Miller usually employs 
aging sports personalities as its spokesmen. Now they're showing an 
emigre Soviet comedian, surrounded by new capitalist pals at a bar, 
telling us he loves America and the wonderful things he's found here, 
including unopened mail. “Also,” he says, "in America you can al- 
ways find a party. In Russia, Party always finds you." 

.Then came MCI, the long-distance telephone service, which has • . 
, M been stnjggJAqgiagsjnst A.T.&T. aralother cpmp^itors. Its ads 
* . set ^ fish m^ketsqm^where-is frpfenSiheriajtts.hero (or antihe- 
, roj is 'a solitary consumer battling-jan implacable bureaucratic ma-? 
chine. The theme is anything but elusive: These poor folks have no 
choice in the goods and services they buy, much as Americans 
presumably had no choice in the bad old days when there was just 
A.T.&T. The worst case is when the Russian consumer gets defective 
merchandise. “Fish no good," our beleaguered hero complains. “No 
refunds," comes the stern reply, as yet another limp mackerel is 
shoved across the counter. 

The latest entry is Wendy's, the hamburger chain. Wendy’s sce- 
nario is a fashion show behind the Iron Curtain jn which an enor- 
mously fat model parades the same plain cloth dress. Although it's . 
variously called “Daywear," "Eveiringwear” and “Beachwear," 
the outfit’s the same every time Olga comes down the runway. Only 
the accessories vary: In the beachwear version, she carries a beach 
bail. For eveningwear. she totes a flashlight 
Hovering over the scene is a dim portrait of Lenin. Wendy's point 
is much the same: There’s no choice over there. But there is here. . 
Quite a surprise, all this. . ‘ 

A little levity in the East-West dialogue might not be a bad thing. 
It's nice, too, to be reminded that there’s more choice here than in, 
say Irkutsk. Bui are these the products to demonstrate that wonder- 
ful truth? Sure, you can have have Miller Lite. You can also have 
several other virtually identical lights. MCI vs. A.T.&T.? Well, it 
seems Mr. Big's prices are coming down while its competitors’ 
prices are going up. And one fast-food burger is much like another. If 
there's one product that ought to be hawked like this, it’s bars. Unfor- 
tunately, some of the better varieties are made in . . . . □ 

Michael Olmert writes a column for Smithsonian magazine. 


a ted the army chief of staff, Gen. 
Fabian Ver, and- 25 co-defendants — 
all but one of them military men — in 
connection with the assassination of 
Benigno Aquino. Plucked by the com- 
mander in chief from the reach of jus- 
tice, the military can be counted on to 
repay its debt during the election. The 
security forces have routinely, used 
terror to keep Mr. Marcos in power, 
and there is no reason to believe they 
will not do so now. 

Second, the rapidly escalating and 
increasingly violent Communist in- 
surgency also poses a formidable 
challenge to the democratic opposi- 
tion.' The insurgents 'have benefited 
from the nation's grievances against 
Presicfenl . ’ Marcos , and they have 
’ every ^ r re£sbn to 'thwart the demo- 
cratic opposition's bid for the presi- 
dency. A Marcos victory might even 
encourage the growth of their move- 
ment: If Filipinos learn that the 
democratic alternative is impotent, 
they will surely turn in increasing 
numbers to more violent efforts to 
bring about change. 

What does all this mean for Amer- 
ican policy? 

It is too simple to say that the 
United States must press for fair elec- 
tions. Of course it must. Congress- 
men and others should certainly ob- 
serve the elections. 

But foreign observers may not be 
able to monitor either the votes sure 
to be bought by patronage or the mili- 
tary’s inevitable intimidation of 
voters. The fact is, fair elections are 
hardly possible as long as the - security 
forces have free reign to terrorize the 
electorate in remote provinces. And 
the United States must recognize that 
there can be no transition to genuine 
democracy in a country long terror- 
ized by the military unless the very 
system of. abuse is addressed head- 
on. 

- To this end, American military aid 
to the Philippines should be tied to 


To help 
keep the 
elections 
honest 


specific reforms. At a minimum, they 
should include: abolition of Amend- 
ment 6 to the Constitution, which 
vests lawmaking power in the Presi- 
dent; abolition of the' President's 
power of preventive detention; 
demonstrable progress in efforts to 
bring to justice those responsible for 
. gross military abuses; and abolition 
of the Civilian Horae Defense Forces, 
a particularly lawless force of civil- 
ian militiamen. 

Such measures should be imple- 
mented now, while there is still some 
hope of blunting the force of the army 
during the election. Imagine how 
much harder it would be to press such 
changes on President Marcos the day 
after he won the election. It isn’t hard 
to guess what he would demand: “I 
gave you what you asked for — a trial 
in the Aquino case and then elections. 
Now give me more aid.” □ 


Finder’s Keeper 


Paris 

A “keeper,” in newspaper parl- 
ance, is a story held, or kept, 
for publication at a time it can 
have the most political effect. This 
too-ca refu] timing of news is not as 
nefarious as the “roorback," or unan- 
swerable election-eve smear, but in 
the U.S. is frowned on as advocacy 
journalism. 

Columnists and editorial writers are 
expected to time their blasts to influ- 
ence lawmakers and voters, because 
we are licensed mind-benders, but 
news-page reporting that happens to 
see the light of print just before a vote 
suggests manipulation by the media. 

What looks to me like a Paris- 
Washington “keeper” was employed 
recently .to affect American support 
for funding of the 40-year fight here to 
prevent takeover of all of Europe’s 
labor movement by Communists. 

A left-wing daily in Paris named 
Liberation, bidding for the circulation 
of the more sober-sided Le Monde, 
splashed a piece originating in a tax- 
exempt foundation in Washington sup- 
ported by Greenpeace, Playboy and 
the Gannett Foundation, among 
others. 

The story was about “secret fund- 
ing" of anti-Communist labor unions in 
France by our National Endowment 
for Democracy. That is the outfit set up 
two years ago by Congress to channel 
money to those political parties and 
unions struggling to protect free elec- 
tions and democratic values abroad. 

Not much fuss was raised in 
France, but in Washington, some 
Congressmen professed to be shocked 
at the revelation that theN.E.D. was 
doing the job it was set up to do. 

As a New York Times article pointed 
out, the Liberation story “came at a 
pivotal time for the endowment." just 
before a Senate-House committee was 
to decide its 1986 appropriation. One 
year ago, a similar story happened to 
break just before the House voted, 
causing panicky representatives to cut 
all funds for the anti-Communist cam- 
paign, which were later restored in a 
House-Senate conference. A pattern of 
leftist “keepers" to choke off aid to 
help free tabor unions protect democ- 
racy is emerging. 

To undermine the endowment, the 
aroused Democratic Congressmen de- 
manded to know why any money was 
going into a country like France, which - 
is a functioning democracy: Why did- 
n’t we limit aid only to democratic in- 
stitutions in the third world? Were we 
trying to destabilize the Socialist Gov- 
ernment of Francois Mitterrand? 

The answer to that is plain to anyone 
aware of organized labor’s struggle to 
resist Communist takeover in Europe. 
Since the end of World War II. Commu- 
nist organizers have targeted labor 


Protect 
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unions as their central source of power. 
They have concentrated on strategic 
industries like mines and electricity; 
in Britain not so long ago, the coal 
miners profoundly influenced the party 
that controlled the Government, and 
even now their leader is trying to form 
a Western European pro-Soviet al- 
liance. 

In France, Communist-run unions 
represent 1.3 million workers, with 
political cells in every factory; at a 
time of crisis, they could paralyze the 
country. However, 900,000 other 
workers are represented by Force 
Ouvriere, its roots in the French anti- 
Nazi resistance, strongly anti-Com- 
munist; fortunately, they are pre- 
dominant in aerospace. 

The man who sensibly and properly 
steered about SI million into the free 
labor unions in France is Irving Brown 
of the A.F.L.-C.I.O., who at 74 is leg- 
endary in Europe as the defender of 
free unionism. He says, “I can't under- 
stand the logic of not helping to protect 
democracy where it exists.” 

When the story of U.S. assistance 
broke here, free labor did not run for 
cover; on the contrary. Force Ouvriere 
said it was proud to be associated with 
the A.F.L.-C.I.O., and that many re- 
cipients were trade-union organizers 
forced out of Poland and Afghanistan. 
The "scandale" fizzled. 

In Washington, the leftist alliance 
failed again; after some Congress- 
men pressed the endowment director 
to agree to make public all grants, 
conferees appropriated $18 million, 
the same as last year. 

However, the harassment exacted 
its toll : The portion to be given out by 
organized labor was reduced, which 
takes funds from the channel in which 
they have been most effectively used ; 
moreover, the anti-anti -Communist 
network is busily seeking to make 
public the verbatim deliberations of 
the democracy endowment, which 
would intimidate applicants and help 
defeat the purpose of the enterprise. 

The endowment is infuriating the 
left because Its money is being put to 
good use. Next November, at appro- 
priations time, look for another eye- 
popping revelation by the dwindling 
clutch of activist Congressional staff- 
ers and advocacy journalists. At that 
time, more objective editors may 
ask : why the “keeper"? □ 


Let’s Keep SALT II 


By Edward M. Kennedy 

Washington 

H ad it been ratified by 
the Senate, the second 
strategic arms limita- 
tion accord would ex- 
pire on Dec. 31- Fortu- 
nately, SALT II’S 
provisions are still being a^ered to 
by the United States and 
Union, and each side has Pledged mt 
to “undercut" its terms so long as the 
other side shows equal b* 

lieve that continuation of the no un- 
dercut" policy remains veiYmuch id 
our nation’s sectmty mterrat. 

Mutual adherence to SALT II en- 
honrPB American security in many 
The aggregate ceilings on strata- 

r^amche^d subceilings ^ mis- 
ses with 

the Soviet Union from deploy 
prevent me num bere of such mis- 
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tion of its terms. If there were no 
agreement, the Russians could 
greatly expand their concealment 
and deception practices. 

Equally important, continued ad- 
herence to the treaty makes a vital 
contribution to the negotiations in 
Geneva. Despite the progress made 
at the summit meeting, the two sides 
still remain far apart on a number of 
key issues, and it will be many 
months before an agreement can be 
reached. During this critical period, 
it is essential that we keep past 
achievements in place. 

Last June, the President wisely 
chose to continue the “no undercut" 

policy by dismantling a Poseidon sub- 
marine to compensate for a new Tri- 
dent submarine coming . to sea. His 
decision was applauded by Congress 
and our allies, and both strongly sup- 
port upholding the SALT limits. 

Today, however, the President is 
under increasing pressure from 
within and outside Ijis Administration 
to abandon compliance with SALT II. 
In the infamous leaked report sent to 
the President on the eve of the sum- 
mit meeting. Secretary of Defeije 
Caspar W. Weinberger discussed al- 
leeedSovi'et violations of SALT II and 
other agreements, and recommended 
that the President forego any Pledge 
to continue adhering to the 

“SB- of American adherence 
point to a “pattern of Soviet ^ 
tions.” Whatever the merits of the 
!£se for such a “pattern ” it is dwr 

that there are some genuine proWOTS 
with Soviet compliance, and the Ad- 
ministration should continue fo press 
the Russians to resolve them. But 


Soviet cooperation is far more likely 
if we continue to uphold the treaty. 
The elimination of all SALT II re- 
strictions would remove any chance 
of working out compliance disputes — 
and create new opportunities for Mos- 
cow foojndertake far more objection- 
able activities. 

The Administration has reserved 
the right to take "proportionate” re- 
sponses to Soviet violations. A better 
approach would be a new initiative in 
the Standing Consultative Commis- 
sion, the forum established specifi- 
cally to discu&s puch disputes. The 
commission has been grossly under- 
used by the Reagan Administration, 
and a dramatic /iew American initia- 
tive there could be very effective. 

SALT'S critics also fail to acknowl- 
edge the extent to which it has im- 
posed. real constraints on Soviet 
strategic forces. Since 1972, for exam- 
ple, in order to comply with SALT I 
and SALT II, the Russians have dis- 
mantled or taken out of operation 
more than 1,000 land-based intercon- 
tinental ballistic missiles, 250 subma- 
rine-launched ballistic missiles and 
13 ballistic-missile submarines. They 
are also reportedly continuing to take 
out weapons as they deploy new ones. 
To stay within SALT II between now ■* 
and 1990, they will have to remove 
perhaps another 600 missiles and five 
additional submarines. 

The Geneva negotiations will re- 
ceive a considerable boost if Presi- 
dent Reagan publicly reaffirms an 
American commitment to adhere to 
SALT II- The Administration should 
also continue vigorously to resolve 
compliance questions through estab- 
lished diplomatic channels. □ 



oes on. 


This year, we beat our old record 
for corporate contributions. Next year, 
we intend to do even more. 

We don’t tell you this to toot our 
own horn. 

But to suggest that now is a par- 
ticularly good time for corporations 
and individuals alike to stretch out a 
helping hand. To support organiza- 
tions in fields like social and public 
services, arts and culture, education 
and economic development. 

Its the holiday season. There 
could be no more appropriate time to 
expand your gift list .to include one or 
more non-profit organizations. You’ll 
feel richer for it. 

DBankers Trust Company 

Merchant banking, worldwide. 
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It’s Not Only 
The Hits That 
Help Define 
The Year 


By VINCENT CANBY 

B efore the 10 best films of 1985 are discussed next 
Sunday, there’s still time to consider some of the 
other movies that, though they won’t get on 
many top-10 lists, even as runners-up. are nota- 
ble as footnotes to the year. Such movies help to 
define the season as much as do the blockbusters. With a 
couple of exceptions, these films weren’t especially popu- 
lar. However, for one reasonandanotber, they stick in the 
memory, which, considering the immediately forgettable 
quality of most of the year's releases, is not something to 
be dismissed. In no particular order of importance, they 
are: 

"Emmanuelle 4," the third spinoff of the immensely 
popular 1974 soft-core exploitation feature, which starred 
Sylvia Kristel and was based on [be saucy French novel 
Lhat was banned for a while by the De Gaulle Govern- 
ment. At a time when explicit, hard-core pornography is 
commonplace, there's something reassuring about the 
genteel manners observed by this sort of erotic romance- 
movie. As always, a beautiful heroine, searching for true 
love, tries out any number of partners, female as well as 
male, in a succession of scenes photographed in the visual 
equivalent to romance-novel prase. 

These, however, are not the reasons to remember 
"Emmanuelle 4,*' which is far more interesting for the 
way in which it deals with time and its possible ravages. 
Miss Kristel, who still looks great, again stars in “Emma- 
nuelle 4,*’ but only at the beginning. 

Perhaps because she’s tired of taking off her clothes, 
the new film’s screenplay devises a ploy by which she can 
gracefully retire from the “Emmanuelle" series. It’s a 
ploy that Sylvester Stallone might want to keep in mind 
for that rainy day when he’s no longer up to appearing as 
either Rocky or Rambo without a corset. 

In "Emannuelle 4," Miss Kristel plays a woman 
named Sylvia who, to escape the mad blandishments of a 
lover who won’t take no for an answer, goes to Brazil 
where she has a head-to-foot face lift. When the bandages 
come off, she not only looks like a new woman, she is a 
new woman, as well as an entirely different actress — 
Mia Nygren. The bewildered “new" woman doesn’t know 
what to do, until her psychiatrist advises her, “You must 
learn to love again, to play this marvelous instrument 
that’s been given to you by the doctor." . . 



Peter Shaffer Creates 
Another Envious Outsider 


By BENEDICT NIGHTINGALE 


London 

W hatever else Peter Shaffer may lack, it 
isn’t courage, it isn’t derring-do. His plays 
traverse the centuries and the globe, rais- 
ing questions that have perplexed minds 
from Job to Samuel Beckett. Two civiliza- 
tions, two theologies, Christian and Inca, confront each 
other against a backdrop of the Andes in “The Royal Hunt 
of the Sun.” The composer Salieri challenges God to a 
bout of metaphysical fisticuffs in the more recent 
“Amadeus," incidentally destroying Mozart In the pro- 
cess. And now here’s “Yonadab," transporting us simul- 
taneously to 1000 B.C., Israel, King David’s court and 
(perhaps the most exotic location of all) the hyped-up de- 
bating chamber the play's author carries In his head. Sev- 
eral times in the past, one has felt that Peter Shaffer de- 
serves a special medal for a sort of majestic recklessness 
in the field ; and that’s also the case this month, at the Na- 
tionai Theater. 

According to the Book of Samuel, Yonadab was a 
“very subtle man." As elaborated by Shaffer, and played 
by Alan Bates from behind a bright blue beard, he's 
stranger and more sinister than that. Not only does he in- 
cite David's son Am non to rape his half-sister Tamar, as 
ii, the Bible: he does his best to organize her seduction by . 
her brother Absalom, to whom she's fled for protection; 
and his motives in ail this are decidedly peculiar, a mix of 
malice, sexual perversity and something altogether more 
highfalutin. Beneath the cynic and wily manipulator, one 
can clearly see a spiritual buccaneer, a philosophical des- 
perado, obsessively embattled with a God he intellectu- 
ally rejects. Yonadab even admits to half-believing the 
argument he puts to both Amnon and Absalom, that incest 
will rapturously transform them and Tamar into Jewish 
counterparts of the Egyptian Osiris and Isis: new, gentler 
versions of the kind of sibling deities whom Jehovah has 
grimly supplanted. 

It sounds silly. It is silly, because no such thing can or 
does happen. But it allows Shaffer to deal more exhaus- 
tively than ever before with the situations and ideas that 
have preoccupied him throughout his writing career. 
Emotionally Yonadab is kin to Salieri, to the psychiatrist 
Dysan in Equus, " to the conquistador Pizarro in “Royal 
Hunt." He's the envious outsider, watching and seeking to 
control others he feels to be in some way more gifted, 
more blessed, more central to the workings of an unjust 
universe. He seeks faith, and can’t find it. He yearns for 
ecstasy, and can't achieve that, even vicariously. His ulti- 
mate vision, so it seems, is of a world in which man can 
abandon his helpless metaphysical gropings because he’s 
discovered and fulfilled what’s divine in himself; but at 
the play's end that humanist utopia looks pretty remote 

ilte pKiDlem is bringing all this plausibly to life, 

S naffer doesn’t always manage to do. Peter 
Hall s production in the Olivier auditorium certainly has 
its moments. All i$ well when Leigh Lawson’s Amnon, a 
woebegone blend of Caliban and clown, is lugubriously 
stalking his sexual prey, or Anthony Head’s trim, lithe 
Aosaium is displaying his insufferable conceit. David's 
coon — white curtains, a wicker throne, retainers and 
relatives squatting or prostrate — is evoked without the 
pompous ado one associates with biblical sagas, and the 
staging is commendably spare and simple throughout. 
Tne murder of Amnon. a bull tormented then speared by 
Absalom’s tame matadors, is dazzlingly done. But Wendy 
Morgan is hard put to engineer the play's principal twist, 
in which Tamar, David's spoiled pet, turns out surrepti- 
tiously to have become an archetype of baleful feminism 
and slyly to have arranged both her brothers' ruin. One 
feels it’s her author, not she, who is manipulating the plot. 


In fact, Shaffer’s hand and mind are often more vis- 
ible than they might be. To an even smaller extent than 
usual is he content to let his tale take its own course and 
suggest its own significance. To an even greater extent 
than usual his protagonist is also his narrator, and his 
narrator is also an excuse for Shaffer himself to intrude, 
interpret, speculate, muse, argue, conclude. Certainly, 
Salieri brought more substance and consistency of char- 
acter to those functions than Yonadab, who seems to shift 
and change according to the whim of his .author and the 
demands of the story. One moment he's lago, or maybe 
Mephistopheles; another, a seedy voyeur en route to some ' 
porn parlor in the Times Square area of Old Jerusalem; 
another, an alienated antihero sardonically stepped out of 
a midcentury French novel; yet another’ an earnest sage 
and Shaffer-surrogate, soul fully examining the dark for 
some glimmer of truth and meaning. It doesn’t add up to a 
solid enough support for the big, unwieldy play the char- 
acter is asked to -carry. 

Alan Bates's performance doesn’t vastly help, either. 
Any actor would find it hard to reconcile Yonadab’s con- 
tradictions, or at least make them credibly incongruous. 
Even the style of his confidences to the audience varies 
disconcertingly, from the nudging, smirking and colloqui- 
al. to the headiiy and sometimes sententiousfy poetical. 
But this serves only to emphasize that more is needed 
than the blend of fastidiousness and mockery, wincing 
and sneering, which Bates brings to the role. He does, it’s 
true, sometimes lift ordinary disdain to a kind of soaring 
superciliousness, impressive in its way; but he misses the 
desperate fanaticism of the character's celestial ques- 
tionings. And since Shaffer would seem to have written 
the play mainly to express that fever and that anguish, 
it’s a serious lapse, elaborately costnicting a torch or fire- 
brand and then neglecting to light it. 

The London reviewers have generally received 
“Yonadab” more coolly than they did “Amadeus," and in 
one or two cases have been distinctly frosty. They have, 
however, been almost universally enthusiastic about a 
production of Chekhov's “Cherry Orchard" which has 
just opened in the smallest of the National's constituent 
playhouses, the Cottesloe. Indeed, the critic of The Ob- 
server, Michael Ratcliffe, has gone so far as to proclaim 
Ian McKellen’s Lopakhin the most completely successful 
performance the actor has yet given at the theater, out- 
classing both his recent Coriolanus and his playing of the 
protagonist of “Wild Honey," Michael Frayn’s adaptation 
of Chekhov’s early “Platanov.” 

If that’s true, as it probably is, it’s not because there’s 
anything selfishly stellar about McKellen’s interpretation 
of the serf’s son who buys the great estate whose kitchen 
he was once barely permitted to enter. On the contrary, 
he conscientiously subordinates himself to the demandsof 
a fine ensemble production. The stage is even more 
starkly furnished than at “Yonadab”: a few chairs, blue 
back-flats, some curtains which symbolically fall down at 
' the play's end, nothing much more. But upon it the direc- 
tor, Mike Alfreds, has managed to bring the least of the 
characters not jusftolife, but emphatically and boldly to 
life. English revivals of Chekhov, once so wan and droopy, 
can now usually be relied on to do justice to his wry sense 
of humor; but they’re less comfortable when it comes to 
embodying his people’s swoops of mood, their euphoric 
ups and equally sudden and wholehearted downs. Alfred’s 
achievement is simultaneously to acknowledge the inten- 
sity and volatility of the individuals involved and to give a 
balanced impression of the troubled, changing world to 
which they belong. 

One happy consequence is Sheila Hancock’s Ranyev- 
skaya, now smiling, now inconsolable, now almost both at 
once. But another is certainly McKellen's performance of 
the nouveau-riche friend who, having tried and failed to 
persuade her successfully to exploit her cherry orchard, 
ends up relieving her of it at auction. 



After that, it's just love, love, love — and I can’t imag- 
ine a more entertaining movie to rent for your Friday 
night camp-classics party. 

“King David," with Richard Gere in the title role. As 
someone who grew up being enchanted by the spectacles 
of Cedi B. DeMille (“The Sign of the Cross," “Samson 
and Delilah." “The Ten Commandments"), I approach 
the increasingly rare biblical epics of today with the crazy 
hope that, somehow, the magic will still be there. It never 
is, possibly because today’s film makers lack DeMille’s 
narrow, all-American piety as well as his awareness that 
no salvation is worth its salt unless there’s been a lot of 
good, old-fashioned sinning first. 

“King David" was directed by Bruce Beresford in the 
manner of a traffic controller— he gets people mi and off 
the screen fast — and written by Andrew BirkJn and 
James Costigan as if they were composing a synopsis for 
a movie yet to be produced. The film is neither spectacu- 
lar nor seriously informative. It has less of a point of view ■ 
than a Bible-studies handbook. Why, then, was it made? 
I've no idea, but the question brings to mind the sugges- 
tion Billy Wilder made some time ago — that Hollywood 
should give out an Oscar for the best deal of the year. 

“King David” looks very much like a movie that 
originated not as a film-maker’s vision but as an agree- 
ment among entrepreneurs with access to financing and 
to a couple of key “names" who were "bankable," after 
which they cast around for something to produce. This 
may not have been the case with "King David." but I've 
no doubt that the contracts for the movie are more dra- 
matic than anything that got onto the screen. 

“Fast Forward." Actually, I have no particular feel- 
ing about “Fast Forward” one way or the other. It’s an in- 
nocuous, terribly clean-cut teen-age music movie, di- 
rected by Sidney Poitier, about a group of fresh-faced 
Sandusky, Ohio, kids who come to New York to break into' 
show biz. However, “Fast Forward.” though more benign 
than most, is typical of the boom in teen-age movies that 
went bust during the year. 

Many were comedies about young men looking to 


Films that put their imprint on 1985 include 
“King David,” starring Richard Gere, at 
left; “Pee- Wee’s Big Adventure,” and, at 
right, “Commando,” starring Arnold 
Schwarzenegger, 

“score," often for the very first time, and a few attempted 
to -deaf somewhat more seriously with the problems of 
post-adolescence. The only way to tel! one from another 
was by their titles, but eventually all of the titles managed 
to sound alike: “Fraternity Vacation,” “Moving Viola- 
tions," “Girls Just Want to Have Fun,” “Teen Wolf," 
“Gotcha," ' ’Mischief," "Heaven Help Us,” “My Science 
Project," “Real Genius," “Weird Science,” and on and 
on. 

“Perfect," which must have seemed like a perfect 
title for a John Travolta movie, but its box-office perform- 
ance was considerably less than O.K. This, of course, 
doesn’t prove anything. Just as good movies often flop at 
the box office, bad movies can make mints but, for some 
possibly encouraging reason, “Perfect," an imperfect 
movie, was a box-office dud. 

Why it was a dud is not easy to understand, what with 
Mr. Travolta’s presence as a hip reporter for Rolling 
Stone magazine and two hip story lines — one about a 
businessman facing a big drug charge and another about 
a high-tech health club that preaches strength through joy 
called ‘‘slimnastics." Cut into the film like production 
numbers in a musical are scenes in the health club where 
Jamie Lee Curtis leads her classes in erotic aerobics ex- 
ercises to a big disco beat. 

I'd like to believe that the public was put off by the 
film 's cheeky hypocrisy — it pretends to be as much about 
the First Amendment and freedom of the press as “All the 
President’s Men." In fact, it’s about physical fitness as a 
form of self-promotion, and it glorifies the kind of re- 
porter who becomes more important than the stories he 
covers. 

“Pee- Wee’s Big Adventure," starring Pee- Wee Her- 
man. Mr. Herman's public personality appears to have 
been composed of bits and pieces of things he’s picked up 
from other, better comedians,- including Jerry Lewis, Joe 
Penner. Jacques Tati and Marcel Marceau. He’s a slight 
man with a lisp, a fondness for wearing lipstick and a 
manic way of giggling at his own awful jokes. He’s tire- 
lessly coy and his big adventure is about his search to re-. - 



cover his stolen bicycle. 

When I saw this film at a preview in August, T laughed 
exactly twice. I wouldn’t have bet a nickel that it would 
survive one week in a New York first run. Instead, it 
played for months. The public makes up tts own mind. 

“Commando," starring Arnold Schwarzenegger. 
Here’s another case that demonstrates that the unpredict- 
ability of the public. In July. Mr. Schwarzenegger co- 
starred with Brigitte Nielsen in a “Conan the Barbarian" 
spinoff called “Red Sonja." and the picture died. Two 
months later he came out in “Commando," a contempo- 
rary action picture in which he plays a government agent 
of superhuman strength and wit. The movie was a smash. 

The difference? "Red Sonja" is sober and silly, 
though not much sillier than the "Conan" movies. "Com- 
mando" means to be funny, even as the body count rises 
and Mr. Schwarzenegger works desperately to save his 
pre-adolescent daughter from death and. perhaps, a fate 
worse than death first. He’s not exactly a great actor but, 
compared to the other macho muscle men of the moment, 
he has an engaging, self-aware manner that looks like 
high, comic style. The fellow is coming along. 

“Hail Mary." by Jean-Luc Godard. In spite of its 
nudity and occasionally rough language, this slangy, con- 
temporary version of the annunciation and birth of Jesus 
is a solemn disappointment. Though attacked by mem- 
bers of the Roman Catholic Church as blasphemous, 
which it may well be in their eyes, the film seems almost 
reverent compared not only to other Godard work but to a 
'film like "Agnes of God " 

The most interesting thing abcul it — and something 
to be cherished, perhaps — is its proof that Mr. Godard, 
the enfant terrible of the New Wave, can still shock and 
outrage. Of course, he needs the cooperation of mighty in- 
stitutions. However, when most film makers are breaking 
their necks (and often going broke) trying to please every- 
body, it’s reassuring to realize there’s still one movie 
maker around who's capable of stirring up controversy. 
“Hail Mary” is not great, but it made the year a little less 
depressing. 
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IS ^-TRA-Orthodox who 
reuL yCS Whea see a non- 

reUgous w Qraail would be shocked 

^ are in general agree- 
. v VV1 ^ feminists and many other 

rh^ n i° n 0ne issuc: to* oppose 
display of semi-nude women on 
^^efUsing posters. 

Hie recent burning and vandaliz- 
mg of 24 bus shelters in Jerusalem 
and sk m the coastal plain, presum- 
ably due to the advertisements on 
tnem.^ brought the issue to public 
attention. The police believe uitra- 
Ofoiodox circles may be responsi- 
ble. However, the advertisements 
on bus stations have been annoying 
many people, religious and secular, 
male and female, for a long dme. 

These groups are not likely to get 
mr- In the' absence of any law or 
regulation determining obscenity or 
pornography, the advertisers will 
continue using women's bodies to 
sell their products. 

Posters showing bathing suits, 
with lots of leg. hip and thigh prot- 
ruding from them, a girl in skin-tight 
jeans under the caption “I love it 
when they touch me” and tampons 
or hygienic pads may seem pretty 
harmless in a permissive society 
whose newspapers display even 
iriv e daring pictures. 

But this ignores the psychological 
effect of having female bodies, in 
various states of nudity, on display. 
Society's attitudes to women, while 
influencing advertisers’ treatment of 
women in their ads. are in turn 
moulded by these advertisements. 

Feminist circles note that a socie- 
ty in which female bodies are con- 
tinually on display, often with vio- 
lent overtones, is conditioned to re- 
gard women in a dehumanized way. 
like slabs of meat laid out for the 
consumer's choice. 



Hard sell 


By MICHAL YUDELMAN I Jerusalem Post Reporter 


WOMEN UNAWARE of feminist 
issues are also offended by these 
posters. “I find it humiliating to 
altf^ys be portrayed as a sex-object, 
or to see the female body always 
used to sell something. Ultimately, 1 
feel rhat the women (oh the adver- 
tisements) are themselves on sale,” a 
Tel Aviv resident told me. 

Another woman, an advertiser 
and copywriter, said: “AH the bath- 
ing suit ads in the bus stations offend 
me - especially the Gottex one which 
reeked of violent overtones and 
another portraying two women with 
their bodies pressed together. The 
tight jeans ad was especially condu- 
cive to violence against women. It 
was really saying that women like to 
be manhandled, even when they 
oppose it, and there are already too 

-i 



many men who believe that rape 
victims really ‘asked for. it.’ With 
advertisements like that, can you 
blame them?” 

An Orthodox newspaper editor 
explained that any immodest pic- 
ture. or one intended to stimulate 
sexually, is entirely unacceptable. 
Showing such posters in public is not. 
only inconsiderate to religious peo- 
ple, but disregards the feelings of 
any moral person, he said. "These 
advertisements, whether of male or 
female bodies, appeal to the lowest 
common denominator, which the 
advertisers assume includes most of 
the public. I object to it strongly, 
while rejecting violence or vandal- 
ism," he said. Burning down bus 
stops, he noted, is a desecration and 
in violation of the Haiacha. 

Rejecting city officials’ argument 
that certain posters are not displayed 
in religious neighbourhoods, he said 
the city belongs to all its residents, 
and every resident reaches many 
areas he does not live in, using bus * 
stops in many parts of town. "By the 
way, this is not the first time that 
Orthodox and feminist circles find 
themselves on the same side. Re- 
member the television service 
broadcasts for grapefruits showing 
all those bra-less girls? That was 
gross,” he said. 

A non-religjous man, who de- 
scribed himself as “a fat man on the 
street.” said the advertisements 
were disgusting. "It has nothing to 
do with religion or feminism. It's just 
revolting. It gives the impression 
that a woman must sell herself as a 
piece of meat, use her body instead 
of her mind. Besides, there aren't 
any women like those in the posters. 
These ads mislead men. making 
them expect all women to look like 
the models and feel dissatisfied with 
their zoftig wives,” he said. 


difficult to define. In the end, it’s 
really up to individual judgement. 
Shahar said he had banned a Delta 
ad for sheer underpants as well as an 
ad for a scant bikini. If he has any 
doubts, he consults with the mayor, 
Shahar said. 

Mayor Shiomo Lahat reportedly 
banned a bus station poster he saw 
last year, showing women’s legs in 
rights. ■ 

But Poster Media general mana- 
ger Emanuel Shalecn denied ebe city's 
right to veto advertisements, stating 
that it is his judgement that counts. 
"Since there are no laws or rules, 
and we own the stations, we put up 
whatever the advertisers give us. 
Until now, I have never come across 
an ad which was too daring. Any- 
way, who’s to say what's daring and 
what isn't? Certainly not the chief 
rabbi of Tel Aviv. 

“If womeo are insulted by some 
posters - I'm terribly sorry. But it’s 
not serious. Even if- a thousand 
women write letters objecting to 
certain ads, it's not serious. For that 
we should dose down our business? 


• -V 


ACCORDING to Tel Aviv's con- 
tract with Poster Media, the com- 
pany which owns and maintains the 
bus stations, the municipality may 
object to certain advertisements, ex- 
plained Shmiiel Shahar. the city offi- 
cial responsible for the stations. The 
policy is not to offend, he said, and 
to advertise food products, rather 
than bathing suits or underwear, in 
religious areas. Although all the 
complaints against the advertise- 
ments have come from religious 
quarters. Shahar is not at all sure 
that the bus shelter burnings in Tel 
Aviv and the Coastal Plain were the 
work of ultra-Orthodox groups and 
not that of mere vandals. 

However, he admits that “daring” 
or “obscene" are terms which are 


SHALE M said his company does 
not put certain ads up in religious 
quarters, not because he's afraid of 
the ultra-Orthodox, but because re- 
ligious people are less likely to buy 
scant bathing suits. 

“But if the poster is selling milk, 
and shows a girl who isn’t completely 
dressed, it's not my. problem, but 
one for the law, and there isn't any 
law. 

<r Look, a lot of people don't like 
the colour red, but it is not against 
the law to use it. Half of the country 
doesn't like the Pesek Zmem (choco- 
late) ad with Kevin Magee, because 
Magee is a member of Maccabi Tel 
Aviv. So what? So let them boycott 
the product. Some women walk on 
the streets wearing more daring 
cfolhes than those advertised. So? 
Does anyone hit them? A pretty girl 
is not a bad thing. 

“If Lahat asked to take any of the 
posters down - maybe he did it for 
political considerations. We didn't 
take anything down, unless it was 
time to change the poster.” 

Shalem said that his company built 
some 500 bus shelters in Tel Aviv 
and another 300 in Jerusalem, and 
has a franchise to advertise in them. 
If the city raises strong objections to 
a certain advertisement, be said, he 
would tell his client, but if the adver- 
tiser insisted, the ad would still go up 
in die bus stations. The city could sue 
him because Shalem would not 
violate his contract with the adver- 
tisers. 


IN MY LAST column, I began to 
discuss the pH of soil, how acidic or 
how. alkaline it is. The pH factor is 
important in practically every major 
industry, but its scope and scientific 
development are not our province. 
Explanations here will be as simple 
as possible. 

If your roses don't bloom the way 
your nurseryman described they 
would, your soil may be wrong. 
Roses prefer a pH of 6.75, slightly on 
the acid side of neutral. If your soil is 
in the alkaline range, the natural 
phosphorus may lock up with cal- 
cium and form an insoluble calcium 
phosphate compound. If the pH is 
too low. the phosphorus may lock up 
with the traces of iron in the soil, and 
plants will become chlorotic from 
iron deficiency. Each flower, each 
vegetable, each lawn grass, shrub, 
tree and house plant has its special 
soil preference. 

Practice is easier than theory, be- 
cause most plants will be content 
with a neutral pH, which is what you 
have in tap water. But there are 
exceptions. Several plants like more 
acidity: that means a pH of 4.5-5.5. 
Into this category fall rho- 
dodendrons. azaleas, camellias, 
hydrangeas, orchids, ferns, 
bromeliads, fuchsias, begonias, glo- 
xinias, potatoes, etc. 

But carnations, chrysanthemums, 
sunflowers, strawberries, asparagus, 
sninach. onions, celery, parsley, 
jxsis. beans, etc. prefer an alkaline 
(calcareous) soil, while tomatoes 
have a wide pH range of 5.7 until 7.5. 

Try It yourself. For’ readers who 
like to experiment, there are many 
means to determine the pH. Two 
liquid chemical indicators are avail- 
able for this purpose at chemical 


Understanding pH 


GARDENNER’S CORNER / Walter Frankl 


supply shops or pharmacies. They 


are called brom cresol green and 
phenol red. The first tells you if the 
soil (or a hydroponic nutrient solu- 
tion) is too acidic, the second if it is 
too alkaline. To find the result, put a 
teaspoonful of your soil (taken from 
a depth of 10-I5cm.) in a test tube 
and add distilled water until 3cm. 
below the rim. Shake until the soil 
dissolves. Then add one drop of 
brom cresol green from an eye- 
dropper. If the solution turns yellow 
or brown, your soil is too acidic. If it 
turns dark blue, it may be too alka- 
line. Your next step is to add a drop 
of phenol red. If the liquid turns 
yellow with this indicator and blue 
with brom cresol green, the pH reac- 
tion is favourable. There are special 
pH test kits available with detailed 
descriptions for a do-it-yourself soil 
testing. 

Indicators are also available as 
impregnated slips of paper, of which 
a small piece is dropped into the 
solution and its colour compared 
with the attached colour chart. 
Ordinary litmus strips, which show 
only whether a soil is arid or alka- 
line, are inadequate to give the in- 
formation needed. You should know 
how add or how alkaline your soil 
actually is. 

Adjusting. The remaining ques- 
tion is how to adjust your growing 
medium for optimal results. A de- 
ficiency of lime, which is very seldom 


the problem in Israel, can be cor- 
rected by additions of lime. Just use 
-minute Quantities of ordinary pow— 
“ deRsd lime. In a case of too calcerbus 
.a soil, the best improvement is addi- 
tions of peat, cow manure or com- 
post (highly recommended is com- 
post from rotted pine needles). Hyd- 
roponic solutions can be regulated 
with either additions of calcium sul- 
phate (if too acidic) or a few drops of 
sulfuric arid (if too alkaline). 


DURING this period not only roses 
and many other ornamental shrubs 
will be available at the nurseries, but 
also fruit and ornamental trees. 
Whether you have just move into a 
new house with the builders' rubble 
not yet removed, or whether you are 
considering filling in empty spaces in 
a well-established garden, plant 
carefully in advance. You will have 
to live with your decisions a long 
time. When choosing the permanent 
framework of the garden, start with 
the trees or taller shrubs. Consider 
where you want summer shade, 
screening for privacy , or to block out 
unattractive views, and for wind pro- 
tection. 

Previous articles already warned 
you not to plant trees too close to an 
entrance, before windows or too 
close to a neighbour’s garden, even 
when a fence exists, dividing the 
properties. 

TTie ideal outdoor living area is 



one with cool shade in summer and 
as much sun as possible in winter. 
This can be achieved by using de- 
ciduous trees as well as evergreens. 

We shall mention here only a few 
of many possibilities. Choose 
according to your taste and condi- 
tions. It is best though to consult 
with an experienced nurse rynu 
foie afinal dec ision! ‘ 

RecommendedT3qciduous trees 
(light in winter and shade in sum- 
mer): The Judas tree {Cercis sUi- 
quaster, ktil hahoresh in Hebrew) 
otters a multitude of light parple 
flowers in earliest spring and an 
urobrelJa-hke cover of foliage in 
summer. The butterfly tree ( Bouhi - 
nia purpurea, bouhinia also in Heb- 
rew) originated in China and 
reached this country about 50 years 
ago. It thrives in the plains and hills. 
It flowers mostly at Pessah in lilac or 
pink with red spots. 

There is quite a range of de- 
ciduous fruit trees that will not only 
shade in summer and let sunlight in 
through its bare stems in winter but 
will also provide a harvest of fruit 
after the initial 5-^ years of growing: 
cherries, apples, pears, peaches, 
plums, apricots, almonds, pomeg- 
ranates and figs. 

The recoraihended evergreen 
trees indude all the conifers such as 
cypresses, pines, cedars, thuyas and 
junipers, or consider all species of 
dtrus. loquats. olives and for war- 
mer regions the subtropical trees like 
mango, avocado, etc. 

Everywhere in the country, from 
Dan to Eilat, you may also include 
date palms in this list, If your garden 
space allows such a big tree. We 
should not overlook the evergreen 
laurel, which fits into every garden 
and can be grown as a tree or a 
shrub. Once a laurel [Lauras nobilis, 
” aar anil" in Hebrew) becomes 
established, you will find each fall a 
great many young saplings under it, 
grown from self-seeding. This tree 
also provides brandies for room and 
wall decoration when no flowers 
bloom in the garden. 

During the last few years many 
Australian trees and shrubs have 


been introduced that grow quite well 
in our soils and climate. They are 


evergreen and very decorative. One 
I would recommend for every gar- 
den is CaUistemon salignus (cream 
bottle brush, cailisteman also in Heb- 
rew). CalUsdmon viminals (weeping 
bottlebrush) is a sturdy and frost- 


resistant evergreen tree with exotic 
1, pii 

arching, willow-uke branches. 


- resistant evergreen u 
’flowers^m red, pink 


or cream and 


There are 25 different species of 
Calistemons growing wild in Austra- 
lia. They grow to a maximum height 
of 6 metres. New in Israel are various 
kinds of Australian melaleukas, 
bush-like trees that bloom in white, 
with extremely decorative foliage. 
Melaleukas grow 4 Vz metres high 
and 3 metres wide. They can be used 
as a garden fence or to cover an ugly 
wail. 

Among the new “Australians” are 
also some Eucalyptus species with 
pointed or rounded, decorative and 
aromatic foliage and exotic pink, red 
or yellow flowers. These trees can 
also be potted in huger containers, 
where they will grow and flower 
when treated well for several years. 

Ail these decorative Australian 
newcomers can be booght at the 
Wendes nursery in Ein Vered near 
Tel Mond or at the Havat Hanoi 
nursery at KfarRuppin. 

Finally, for shade-loving people, 
there is the old compamon of Israeli 
gardens, grown in this country since 
the days of Turkish rule - the well- 
known pepper tree ( Sdunus molle, 
pilpelon in Hebrew). 

On a rainless day prepare planting 
holes, deep and wide enough, which 
should be half-filled with a good 
compost mix. Also prepare enough 
sticks, about 1 V* metres long, to 
stake the young saplings. 

A note on spring-flowering bulbs: 
Remove mulch temporarily from 
flower beds and containers, weed 
and cultivate shallowly and scratch 
in slightly 'some general fertilizer, as 
growth is commencing. This will im- 
prove quality of blooms and also 
encourage better and larger bulbs to 
be planted come October 1986. 
Then water and mulch again. 


The Head of the Civil Administration in Judea and Samaria 
and his staff extend their 

Best Wishes to the 
Christian Community 


in Judea and Samaria on the occasion of Christmas. 


Ephraim Sneh, Colonel 

Head of the Civil Administration 


THE CIVIL ADMINISTRATION, JUDEA AND SAMARIA 


Officer in Charge of Religious Affairs 
The Civil Administration of Judea and Samaria wishes to bring to the 
attention of the public the fact that: 


Carrying and drinking of alcoholic beverages win be 
forbidden i 


tin Manger Square and the immediate 
vwnnrf y Thr fm g hmrt f3irietmas Eva and Christmas 
morning (December 24-25, 1985). 


The Civil Administration asks the public for its cooperation in 
this matter, and requests that all visitors to Bethlehem conduct 
themselves in a manner befitting the sanctity of the holyd&y, and. 
that they respect the sensibilities of those who come to warship 
in Bethlehem. 

. Furthermore, the public is requested not to enter * 
the Church of Nativity with cameras. 


Point of view 


RANDOM ALIA / Miriam Arad 


ITS a wonderful thing, the point' of 
view. A while back there was a 
headline on the economic page of 
this paper, to wit. “The Day Nothing 
Happened.” This was in the week of 
the Achille Lauro hijacking, when 
every day brought its own sensation. 
News of killings, mid-air intercep- 
tions, political fmaglings was com- 
ing hard and fast, and each morn- 
ing’s front page bore screaming 
headlines. But from the point of 
view of an economic reporter, no- 
thing happened. 


“Go a bit deeper there." they had 
said, and, “No, I want the Contessa 
scalpel,” and. “Let's have some- 
thing here to stem the blood.” and 
Thirnrs like that. She had 


Now take something larger, such 
as life itself. We have It dinned into 


us that life is short, that time fugits 
like mad. Yet those are mere words. 
Turn them round, just for the exer- 
cise. and say that life is long. Think 
of a day-old baby, of the thousands 
and thousands of books it is going to 
read, the friendships it will make and 
break, the times it will get in and out 
of a car, pick up a phone, look at a 
clock, blow its nose. T hink of all the 
trees it will watch dropping leaves 
and springing into bud again; of the 
meals it will eat, tears shed, flies kill, 
doors open and shut. Positively diz- 
zying it is. Then consider a man of 
eighty - all the books he has read, 
friendships made and broken, flies, 
doors, meals, noses - and all in one 
lifetime. -Short? It’s a vast expanse. 


^Needier Things like that. She had 
lain there with her fists tightly clen- 
ched, Aviva said, so much that she 
had difficulty unbending her fingers 
when it was over. 

We listened co her story wide- 
eyed. saying “Good heavens!" and 
“Oh no!” and shuddering at every 
grisly detail. 

Then a cheerful young woman 
entered the room and wanted to hear 
all about it in turn. Aviva began her 
horrifying account again. “Good 
heavens!” said the young woman 
and burst out laughing. 


Or leave life in the abstract and 
look at just a small slice of it. A 
friend of mine, Aviva, had to under- 
go some minor surgery under local 
anesthesia, and described the ex- 
perience to three of us a few days 
later. It hadn’t hurt, she said, though 
she had felt something, bat it had 
been terribly scary. Two doctors and 
a nurse bad stood over her. all three 
in masks, and had talked among 
themselves while doing their stuff. 


BEFORE long all four of us. includ- 
ing Aviva, were laughing with her. 
Suddenly the wholeThing did seem 
funny, or at least shivery-funny. All 
that talk of scissors and scalpels with 
incongruous names, Contessa. Prin- 
zessa; all that stuff calmly passed 
back and forth over the body of our 
Aviva, lying there stiff with fright: ail 
this very practical, businesslike, 
hand-me-tbrs, hand-me-that of pro- 
fessionals going about their work - 
their work happening to be the cut- 
ting open and sewing up again of a 
bit of Aviva.. 

Naturally it was only because we 
had Aviva all in one piece before us 
that we could laugh, but I'm still 
amazed at the shift in point of view 
that occurred between the two tell- 
ings of the same story, making it 
hair-raising once and comic the 
second time round. 

Maybe one ought to do it more 
often, try shifting one's point of 
view, though whether it is going to 
make one's operations funny or life 
long is another question. 


A credit to both 


MUSIC 


THE JERUSALEM SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
TRA, David StuDoa cunJ ac d n g ; wttfa dawk 
frank, piano (Jerusalem Theatre- December 
Id). Bade Toccata A Fogme in D minor (On*. 
Stokowski); Bcdfamu Ptano Concerto No. ], 
hi C Mqjor, Op. IS; Butalc Concerto Car 
Orchestra. 


THE EXCELLENT orchestra 
transcription of Bach's Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor, imitating the 
massive sound of an organ, re- 
minded ns again that there is no 
organ in arty of our large conceit 
halls, thus robbing our audiences of 
many great works of music. The 
presentation by the Jerusalem Sym- 
phony Orchestra under David Shal- 
lon’s sweeping direction last 
Wednesday was most impressive, a 
credit to both. • 

Beethoven’s early piano concer- 
tos, strongly influenced by Josef 
Haydn, exude joie de vrvre without 
posing problems of esoteric or philo- 
sophical lines of thought. Claude 
Frank approached his task in this 
vein and gave a straightforward 
reading of Ins solo part, appropriate- 
ly supported by conductor and 
orchestra. Fresh and Kvely, seeming- 
ly enjoying every phrase and run, 
Frank simply made the listener hap- 
py, in particular, with the last move- 
ment's light-hearted ideas and jok- 
ing accents. Funk's technical agility 
always serves the music, never being 
displayed for its own sake. With its 
beautifully controlled tempos and 
measured dynamic balance, this per- 
formance answered all expectations 
and wishes. Claude Frank is heard in 
onr country much too rarely! 


broken up into bits and pieces. Shal- 
lon surely was in command of the 
score and had the musicians well 
under control, and the orchestra's 
playing was faultless. The conductor 
worked himself to extreme move- 
ments and inspiring intensity, but 
die results seemed not to equal the 
efforts invested. Perhaps Shallon, in 
his youthful exuberance, seeks too 
"much external effect at the present 
stage of his development? 


AFTER this feast of sound and 
music, the Concerto for Orchestra 
by Bartok was somewhat a let-down. 
I really cannot pin it down to particu- 
lar instances, but never has this 
beautiful work felt so drawn-out and 


HAIFA SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Stanley 
Sperber conducting; wftb Robert Canrtti, notfa 
(Kirynt Halm, Beit Nagter, Decanter 14). 
Ratcdni: Overture to La Cenerauola; Pro- 
kofiev: Violin Concerto No. 2 In G Minor, Op. 
63; Haydn: Symphony No. 194. 

FOR conductor Stanley Sperber. 
this conceit was a last-minute assign- 
ment, replacing Shalom Ronly- 
Riklis. Consequently, there was a 
change in the scheduled programme 
and not all the selections were at the 
same level of performance. 

The demanding Prokofiev concer- 
to found a successful exponent in 
Robert Caoetti, who played in a 
dear and precise tone, displaying 
understanding, style and personal 
involvement. The orchestral accom- 
paniment, however, sounded some- 
how heavy and unsure, at times 
lacking in cooperation with the 
soloist. 

In the opening Rossini there was 
occasional unclear synchronization 
at entries, which marred the start of 
this charming light overture. 

After the interval Sperber led the 
HSO with ease and drive. Together 
they achieved a faithful performance 
of Haydn’s last symphony, with bet- 
ter balance, tone and dynamic con- 
trasts. It was a polished and joyful 
presentation that made for an enjoy- 
able ending to this varied program- 
me. ESTHER REUTER 


Traffic and 


Parking Regulations: 


Christmas 1985 in Bethlehem and Beit Sahour 


From 6.00 tun. on December 24, until 5.00 p.m. on 
December 25, 1985, traffic and parking restrictions will be 
In effect at the hours and locations listed below; 


1. Traffic Restrictions — Bethlehem 

a. Entry to the Bethlehem area will be permitted only to 
vehicles bearing the appropriate parking stickers. The 
Israel Police will direct these cars to the parking lots. 

b. During the Patriarch's procession from Jaffa Gate to 
Bethlehem (11.30 a.m. - 1.00 p.m.) traffic will be 
prohibited. Ail traffic on the Jerusalem-Hebron road, 
within the Bethlehem Municipality, will be diverted via 
the Efrat Road, Tekoa-Za’atra-Tzur Babar. Traffic to 
Gilo during these hours will be diverted via the Patt 

' neighbourhood and the new road. 


2. Parking Restrictions 

Parking restrictions in the city of Bethlehem will be in 
accordance with police instructions. 


3. Public Transport/Special Transport Services 
a. Buses 

1. From 7.00 am. on December 24 to 3.0 0 am. on 
December 25, continual bus service will be provided 
for organized groups and individuals between the 
Egged depot at Talpiot (“toi”) to Bethlehem in both 
directions. 

2 . A bus service from East Jerusalem (Sticker no. 6) will 

operate between Damascus Gate and the 
Bethlehem Cinema (Madbaseh Square), in both 
cfirections. 


Taxis 

1. Local Arab taxis (black numerals on a green 
background) will leave from Jaffa Gate to Bethlehem 
(Madbaseh Square)-via Derech Hebron and the 
cinema plaza (sticker no. 6). 

2. Israeli-registered taxis (black numerals on a yellow 

background) will leave from Jerusalem to Rachel’s 
Tomb. s 

. MosheGabbai 3 
Controller of Road Transport ? 

• Judea and Samaria 
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Creditors fear Nigeria 
will let them down 


LONDON (OFNSJ - Sharper fears 
have seized Nigeria's worldwide cre- 
ditors - owed around $23 billion - 
with the recent rejection by that 
country of any deal with the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. Announcing 
this. President Ibrahim Babangida 
said he was obeying “the will of the 
majority of our people.” 

This casts a shadow over the hopes 
that an IMF deal would free funds 
for faster repayment of pre-1984 
trade debts - of which the British 
share is SI. 3b. 

Nigeria also faces problems in res- 
cheduling its medium and long-term 
loans, repayments on which are due 
to reach a peak in 198b. In the latter 
part of this year, the debt service 
ratio rose to more than 45 per cent, 
causing a further tailback of around 
SI. lb. in the settlement of post-1984 
import bills. 

Babangida’s about-face has come 
as a bombshell to international 
bankers. When he seized power last 
August, he promised to review the 
anti-IMF stance of his predecessor,. 
General Muhammad Buhari. The 
new finance minister. Dr. Kalu I. 
Kalu. a former World Bank execu- 
tive, privately told bankers in New 
York last month that talks with the 
Fund for a $2. 5b. credit over three 
years were going ahead. 

The military regime’s decision has 
been swayed by a strident newspaper 
campaign in Lagos against the IMF, 
and student demonstrations against 

By JOSEPH MORGENSTERN 

QUESTION - My husband and I are 
olim and hare kept our money in 
dosed dollar accounts, but the in- 
terest on these accounts has dropped 
quite a bit lately. Since several of onr 
dollar deposits were about to be “rol- 
led over,” we dedded to convert the 
money into pounds sterling, since 
that currency pays higher interest. 
We have now found that Bank Leumi 
is converting our dollars into shekels 
and then into sterling, which means 
two conversion commissions. Is the 
bank allowed to do this? Is this 
something they all do and why? . 

It seems to ns that this practice of 
padding out a commission is wrong 
and should be stopped. After all, if 
we wanted to eliminate this double 
commission, we could transfer ant 
money directly to England, which is 
perfectly legal. That would certainly 
be of no benefit to Bank Leumi or to 
Israel. The banks iu this country 
must someday wake up to the fact 
that they need us - the customers - 
more than we need them. 

ANSWER - In checking around it 
appears that there is some leeway in 
the way conversion commissions are 
treated by various banks. At some 
banks, a Mto f 1 per cent is. charged 
when converting froftj qhectlrrency 
ter another?- while at : another bank 
Vkrf 1 per cent is charged. It should 
be kept in mind that Israeli banks 
have become highly competitive in 
those transactions which they con- 


bowing to the Fund’s “imperialist" 

conditions. 

The news comes as British trade 
creditors battle with the maze-tike 
“reconciliation” process to obtain 
promissory notes for their overdue 
debts. As of now. only a quarter of 
the pre-1984 claims have been 
accepted, after being fed into a 
Chase Manhattan computer and 
matched against records (such as 
they are) in Lagos. 

The end of November was the 
third “final deadline." Recently, 
another $425 million of the long- 
expected promissory notes were 
issued. Die fourth “final deadline" 
is December 30. It is significant that 
the notes cany 10 per cent interest. 
If they were all issued, the Nigerian 
central bank would be committed to 
paying out close on $570m. a year ■ 

Considering the current 160-day 
delay on confirmed letters of credit 
(a guillotine has fallen on them), the 
Lagos authorities are desperately 
trying to bold on to hard currency. 

Babangida promises that “clearly 
established financial obligations will 
be honoured within the limits of our 
resources." Much, of course, de- 
pends on the price of oil next spring - 
crude exports account for more than 
90 per cent of Nigeria’s hard curren- 
cy earnings. 

Nigeria owes considerable 
amounts to several major Israeli 
companies, especially in the con- 
struction industry. 


Kibbutz guest houses 
don’t get publicity 
that they deserve 


By GREER FAY CASHMAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Kibbutz Guest Houses should 
get more publicity than they receive 
at present. 

This advice is offered by Dario 
Dell Antonia, president of the Euro- 
pean Hotel Managers Association 
(EHMA). which has members in 17 
countries. 

Dell Antonia, managing director 
of SocitJte de Bains de Mer as well as 
managing director of four hotels in 
the principality of Monaco, 14 res- 
taurants. discotheques and the food 
and beverage operations at the casi- 
no. headed an 80-member group of 
European hotel managers on a five- 
day Israel seminar here recently. 

Participants were extremely im- 
pressed by guest house facilities, 
comforts and the quality of the food 
at Kibbutz Ayelet Hashahar. Most 
of them, according to Dell Antonia, 
had not previously heard of kibbutz 
accommodation for tourists. “It's 
something which should be better 
known," he said. “It's a great place; 
the air is very relaxing and there’s so 
much greener)'.’’ 

The group's intensive schedule in- 
cluded visits to numerous hotels. 
Dell Antonio pronounced the five- 


Your money & your questions 


sider important to Lheir profitability. 
Many people have found that by 
"shopping around" or by “negotiat- 
ing," they can achieve real savings in 
carrying out their banking transac- 
tions. It has always been my view 
that it is the banker with whom you 
deal and not the bank that is impor- 
tant. Furthermore, in the case of 
Patah conversions from one foreign 
currency to another it is conceivable 
to get a direct rate and not one via 
the Israeli shekel. 

I do agree that all transactions 
should be handled equally, but in the 
words of one Solon, “some financial 
transactions (not to mention 
clients), are more equal than 
others. ” The bottom line is that if the 
transaction is large enough, such as 
over $50,000, it could be done on a 
direct basis and without conversion 
via the shekel. 

QUESTION - 1 am a reader of The 
Jerusalem Pott since my Immigration 
in 1934 ( Palestine Post). 

Of late I read with great interest 
the column about investments writ- 
' ten by Joseph Morgenstern. In con* 
- nection with this 1 beg to address a 
question to you. I am the owner of 
some thousands of dollars worth of 
4 % per cent debentures of Texaco 
1988. Lately yon published very dis- 
quieting news about a possible bank- 


ruptcy of this huge concern, caused 
by the PennzoO damages judgment. 
Do you think it is advisable to sell 
now, or is the risk not too great if I 
wait for the redemption in 1988? It is 
encouraging to hear that the rate of 
these debentures is still about 88 per 
cent. 

Are debentures in general especial- 
ly protected in case of bankruptcy? 

ANSWER - Texaco is involved in 
history's richest legal judgment. 
$11.1 billion, plus millions in in- 
terest. A number of possibilities ex- 
ist: 1. Texaco may settle with Penn- 
zoil ; 2. A long legal battle will ensue; 
3. Texaco will allow itself to fall into 
bankruptcy. 

At this juncture, the possibility of 
bankruptcy seems the least likely. In 
checking the International Bond 
Guide, I notice that the debentures 
which you own are convertible de- 
benture bonds. Debentures in them- 
selves are general obligations of the 
issuing firm and are considered as 
unsecured credit. Yours are con- 
vertible bonds, which mostly are 
debenture issues, and the securities 
into which they are convertible are 
almost always preferred or common 
stock. Your convertible debentures 
were issued in 1968 and they mature 
on July 1, 1988. Since 1969 they offer 
you the right of being converted with 


star hotels to be “very good," but 
commented diplomatically that 
perhaps the service problem was the 
effect of Israel's tourist industry 
growing “too fast." 

Constitutionally, EHMA does not 
hold conferences outside of Europe, 
but since a seminar is not a confer- 
ence, the group responded favour- 
ably to the invitation of Israel Hotel 
Managers Association chairman 
Janos Damon. 

A special relationship has been 
forged between the European and 
the Israeli associations. Of the hun- 
dred or so similar associations 
around the world, to which Damon 
wrote with the aim of strengthening 
international ties, the sole positive 
response came from EHMA. 

Early this year DamOn went to 
Paris to attend the EHMA annual 
conference and to extend a personal 
invitation to his European col- 
leagues to see Israel for themselves. 

Shortly afterwards Della Antonia 
came on a lightning 48-hour visit to 
help set up the seminar, and was 
back again this week, seeing the 
country at a more leisurely pace. 
Emphasizing that tourism goes 
beyond what the eye can see, Delia 
Antonia noted that “you can feel the 
character of the country.” 

the conversion price per share being 
$44.25. 

Regarding your option whether to 
hold on or to sell, consider the 
following: For the bonds to go back 
over 100 per cent, the share price, 
according to the conversion figures, 
would have to go to $44.25, which 
last week the market price was about 
$30. Nevertheless, the last market 
rate, on Friday, December 20, for 
your convertible debentures was 90 
per cent of par value, which certainly 
is an expression of the belief that 
Texaco will not go bankrupt and 
therefore replay its debts. 

By holding these bonds to matur- 
ity, if nothing untoward happens, 
you will receive $1,000 for each 
$1,000 bond you own, of which the 
current market value is now $900. In 
addition, you will receive for each' 
year until redemption, $33.63 net, 
reflecting $45 annual interest, less 25 
per cent and less 10 per cent, both 
deducted at source. If and when 
Texaco repays the loan, you will 
receive $1,000 plus $33.63 for each 
full year that you held these bonds to 
maturity. 

Under these conditions, the net 
yield to maturity is 7.25 per cent. 
Keeping the risk in mind and know- 
ing the above facts, yon can make 
your decision whether to keej> your 
Texaco bonds or sell them and invest 
the proceeds in alternative invest- 
ments. such as “arrangement" bank 
shares, which now yield about 11 per 
cent to maturity. 
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EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


FIRST AID 


ACROSS 

1 Express oneself briefly 
(4, 1, 5, 4) 

9 He has a ring round to 
gather material together (8) 

10 Much better on the Riviera, 
Rex (5) 

12 What makes the confines of 
10 disappear (4) 

13 Those behind them .-re not! 
at liberty to serve drinks 
(6, 4) 

15 A lift one gets m America 

( 8 ) ; 

16 Blamed for a disturbance ' 
here (6) 

18 The sun and sixpence in 1 
times past (6) 

20 Grounds for changing ten 

dimes (8) . 

23 Frank has a setback among 1 
the nominees (10) 

21 One king became an emperor ! 
(4) 

26 Republic from another reign 
<S) 

27 Will become vocal about 
having a lot to drink (8) 

28 Poles apart, eh? (4, 2, 3, 5) 
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■ DOWN 

2 Live to a way to break the 
rules (7) 

3 Turner cross In bitter sur- 
roundings (4) 

1 Talk nonsense (5, 3) 

5 Show tenderness on a hip 

( 6 ) 

6 Had a well-deserved victory. 
<3, 2, 5) 

7 Atlantic island to give every- 
one the shakes (7) 

S Belief uppermost in a resort 
( 11 ) 

11 Commotion down Somerset 
way? (6, 5) 

14 It’s highly thought ol in 
Gwynedd (5, 5) 

17 Over-eager perpetually when 
fish abound (8) 

19 Figure to upbraid in the 
middle of the day (7) 

21 One real kinky female (7) 

22 Good service provided on a 
mountain plateau (6) 

25 Fruit to behold in the Home 
counties. 
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Jerusalem: Kupat Holim Clalii. Romema. 
523191; Balsam. Salah Eddie. 272315: 
Shu’afat. Shu'afat Road. 810108: Dar Aldawa. 
Herod's Cate. 28205S. 

Tel Aviv; Bavli. Stukun Bavli, 440552: Kupat 
Holim Leundt. 4 Heftman. 257221. 

Nrtwjja; Kupat Holim Leumi t. 9 Snrilanski. 
38053. 

Haifa: Yavne. 7 Ibo Sinai. 6722SS. 


DUTY HOSPITALS 


Jerusalem: Bikur Holim (pediatries. E.N.T.), 
Hadassah E.fv. (internal, surgery, orthopedics, 
ophthalmology). Misgav Ladach (obstetrics). 
Td Aviv: Rokah (pediatrics, internal, surgery 1. 
Netanya: Laniado (obstetrics, gynecology . in- 
ternal. surgery, pediatrics). 


Magen David Adorn emergency phone num- 
bers (round the dock service). 

Ash dod 41333 Jerusalem *523133 

Ashketon 23333 Kiron 344442 

Bat Yam*585555 Kixyni Shmona *44334 

BeereheOa 78333 Nahariya *923333 

Carmiel WS855S Netanya *23333 

Dan Region *781111 PctahUkva *9231111 


Bilal 7233 
Haden 22333 
Haifa *512233 
Hanor 36333 
Hokm 803133 


Rdnvoc *451333' 
Risbon LeZkm 942333 
Safed 30333 
Td Aviv *2401 II 
Tiberias *90111 


FLIGHTS 


24-HOURS FLIGHT 
INFORMATION SERVICE 
Can 03-9712484 
(multi-fine) 

ARRIVALS ONLY 
(TAPED MESSAGE) 

. 03-381111 (20 lines) 

QUICK CROSSWORD 

. 9 Presently 

ACROSS U Fault 

1 Musically loud 11 Soft fruit 

4 Steals 13 Yawn 


Mobile Intensive Cans Unit (M1CU) service 
in the area around the dock. 

101 Emergency phone number in most ntu.^ 

Rape Grids Centre (24 boon), for help aU Td 
Adv. 234819, Jerusalem - 245554, and HaUk 
88791. 

“Eren” - Mental Health Urn Aid, TeL: Jen- 
nkm 22717 1,' Td Adv 26 11 1 V2, Hatth«72222. 
Bctnhebn 418111, Netanya 35316. 

Jerusalem Institute for Drag Problems. TeL 
663828, 663902. 14 BdUehem Rd. 

KUPAT HOLIM INFORMATION CENTRE 
Td._ 03-433300. 433500 Sunday-Thwsday. 8 
a.m. to 8 p.m. Friday 8 a. on. to 3 p.m. 
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plain asnana 
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POtfCE 


DU W in most pasta of the country, in 
Tlberta <Sal 924444, Kbyst Shmona 4444. 


15 Scoop 

17 Deserved 
28 Vend 

22 Geometrical figure 

24 Angry noise 

26 Backbone 

27 Teasing 

28 Landscape 
28 Own up 

DOWN 

1 Surgical 
instrument 

2 Wanderer 

3 Magnify 

* To pace (anag.i 

5 Lazy person 

6 Papal residence 

7 Swagger 
12 Rind 

11 Additional 

16 Larger than normal 

18 Branch of 
mathematics 

IS Pleasure 

21 Power 

22 Desert watering 
place 

23 web-footed birds 

25 Narcotic 


Garish: Defence . : 
industry needs help 

By YA’ACOV FMEDLER 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HAIFA. - The managing director of 
Koor, Yeshayahu Garish, said that 
the government must aid the defence 
industry, which due to lack of orders 
was now forced to work largely for 
inventory. He said that orders. had 
fallen off substantially and that it was 
very expensive to keep large stocks. 

Government aid was needed to 
finance inventories and to prevent 
further layoffs, he said. He added 
that Israel would be unable to live 
with an unemployment rate of 8-12 
per cent, which is not unusual in 
Western Europe today. 

Speaking at the Maritime and 
Economics Club here on Friday, 
Garish said that the Soltam arms and 
munitions factory near Haifa h’ad 
already accumulated stocks worth 
tens of millions of dollars, with few 
orders in sight. As a result, produc- 
tion has to be cut by as much as 50 
per cent; either by reducing the work 
week or laying off workers, he said. 

Egyptians to pay more 
for flights out of country 

CAIRO (Reuter). - Airlines in 
Egypt yesterday forecast short-term 
loss of revenue and some chaos as 
Egyptians get used to paying 60 per 
cent more for flying abroad. 

"‘There must be some loss of mar- 
ket," one executive said, following 
Thursday night's announcement by 
Economy Minister Sultan Abu Ali 
that airlines would charge passen- 
gers at 1.35 Egyptian pounds to the 
dollar instead of 0.84. 

Abu Ali told American business- 
men bere that the government de- 
cided to raise ticket prices as pari of 
efforts to simplify Egypt's five-tier 
exchange-rate system, in which the 
dollar is 'priced between 0.40 
pounds, for government trade with 
Eastern Europe, and more than 1.®) 
on the black market. 


WHffTSON 


Notices in this feature are charged at 
IS5,750 per line, including VAT. Inser- 
tion every day of the month costs 
IS! 15,740 per line, including VAT, per 
month. . 

JERUSALEM 

Museums 

ISRAEL MUSEUM. Exhibitions: Ayala Zacks 
pavilion for Israel Art. exhibition of major 
Israel 'Art works of this century 0 Odilon 
Redon, Oils. Pastels. Drawings and Prints Q 
Architecture in Jerusalem, computer games to 
building with .stone 0 The Cosmic and the 
Divine. Andean textiles. “Come On Clouds’*, 
o riginal illustrations by Ora Eytan 0 Bacrv 
Fry (Header: Cafe Kasrit, Photographs (until 
31.12). 0 “Nerot Mrtzvab''. Ideas for Light in 
Jewish Ritual. 0 Ptaoescapc: 14 artists present 
versions of surrounding l andsc ap es (PaleyCen- 
tre, near Rockefeller Museum). 0 “From the 
Depths of the Sea,” cargoes of aotient wrecks 
-from Carmel coast (Rockefeller) 6 AJona 
Frankel. Ulustratioas o[_ Children's Books 0 
Permanent collections of Judaka, Archaeolo- 
gy, Ait and Ethnic An: Visiting Hoars: Main 
Museum 10-5. At 11: Guided tour of Museum 
in English. Guided tour of Archaeology galler* 
ics in English. 

Conducted tours 

HADASSAH -Guided tour of all installations 
* Hourly touts at Kiryat Hadassah and Hadas- 
sah Ml Scopus. * Information, reservations: 
02-416333,00-446271. 

HEBREW UNIVERSITY 

1. Tours in English at 9. and 11 a.m. from 
. Administration Building. Givat Ram Campus. 

Boses 9, 28. 24 and 16. 

2. Mount Scopus tours II a.m. from the 
Bradman Reception Centre, Sherman Bund- 
ing. Buses 9, 28, 4a. 26 and 23 to the first 
underground stop. Further details: Tel. 02- 
882819. 

AMTT WOMEN. (Formerly American Miz- 
zachi Women). Free Mornin g Tou rs - 8 Alkalai 
Street. Jerusalem- Td. 02-699222. 

ORT. To visit our techno logical High Schools 
call Jerusalem 533141; Tel Aviv 396171. 
233231 , 240529; Netanya 33744. 

TEL AVIV 
Museums 

TEL AVIV MUSEUM, New Exhibition: Jankcl 
Adler. 1895-1949 (opens 23.12 at 8 p.m.). 
Continuing Exhibitions: Five Centuries or Self- 
Portrait Prints. Museum Collection. Museum 
Visiting Hours: Sun.-Thur. 10-2; 5-9. Sat. 11-2: 
7-10. Fri. dosed. Helena Rubinstein Pavilion: 
Closed until Jan. 2 

Conducted Tours 

AMri WOMEN (formerly American Mbracfai 
Women). Free Morning Tours - Tel Aviv, Tel. 
220187, 233154. 

WIZO. To visit oar projects call Tel Aviv, 
232939; Jerusalem. 226060; Haifa. 88817. 
PIONEER WOMEN - NA'AMAT. Morning 
tours. Tel Aviv, 210791, Jerusalem 244878. 


HAIFA 


Museums 

HAIFA MUSEUM, 26 Shablai Levy St. TeL 
04-523255. Exhibitions: Ancient Art - Jewish 
coins of the Second Temple Period, Egyptian 
textiles, terracota figurines. Shitanona finds. 
Modern Art -Shmnel Lamm -Views of Haifa, 
Yehuda Yattiv - Recent Works. 17 Naive 
Artists; Mask & Ethnology -Jewish costu me s. 
Open: Sun. -Thur. & Sat. 10-1; Toe.. Thur. & 
Sat- also 6-9. Ticket includes admission to 
National Maritime, Pre h ist or y and Japanese 
Art Mnseama. 

Miscellaneous 

TECHNION-1SRAEL INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

Jack Lemmon narrates in' multi-media pre- 
sentation at Cokr-CaUforaia Visitor* Centre, 
TeL 04-293863, Suaday-Thursday. S.30 a.h.- 

2.00 p.m.; Friday dll noon. 

WHATS ON IN HAIFA, dbd 04-648840. 


Yesterday’s solutions 
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BUCK BOLUTHHI' 
ACROSS: 1 Reek, 8 Hoarding. 9 
Poker. 20 Trumpet, 11 Dab, 13 Dls- 
durie, 14 Doctor, 16 Annals, 18 


Int’l Trade Risks Club 
to be established 


By MACABEE DEAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. - Tel Aviv Univereity 
and the Israel Foreign Trade Risks 
Insurance Corporation have derided 
to set up an International Trade 
Risks Club, Ami Kamir, director of 
the Trade Risks Corp., said yester- 
day. 

“The need for such a dob has been 
felt since the end of World War IT. 
when international trade developed 
new trends and took on larger prop- 
ortions. The need was given strong 
expression at the recent internation- 
al symposium held in Jerusalem, 
called the “Measure and Manage- 
ment of International TYade Risks." 

The symposium was attended by 
delegates from the most important 
trading countries, such as the U.K., 
France, the U.S., West Germany, 
Holland, Belgium, and France, 
which are all members of the Inter- 
national Union of Credit and Invest- 
ment Insurers, better known as the 
Berne Union. It became apparent to 
all the delegates that the business of 
insuring trade risks, now handled 
mainly by the governments of the 40 
Berne Union countries, should be 
extended to encompass the private 
sector, specifically banks and private 
insurance companies. 

“This is a relatively new field, and 
we believe that the academic world 
should play a much greater role in 
it," Kamir said. 

The problem in enlisting the facili- 
ties of private banks and insurance 
companies is that “the tools for 
gauging international trade risks are 
not well developed. And it is up to 
the academic world to provide these 
tools.” 

The “club" will have about 100 
members. Of these about one third 
will be government companies (such 
as the one which Kamir heads), one 
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TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL: 

835 School Broadcasts 14.00 Regs and 
DodU 1425 Geography 14.45 Fallow Me 

15.00 Making Magic 15.25 Enlarge! 1535 
No Secrets 16.90 Shop Story 17 JO A New 
Evening - live magazine 
CHILDREN'S PROGRAMMES: 

17 JO Between Us- youth magazine 

18.00 Great Expectations. Pan 10 of a 
13-pan serial bas«i on tbe book by Charles 


ARABIC-LANGUAGE programmes: 

18J0 News roundup 
18 J2 Programme Trailer 

18 J5 Sports 

19 JO News 

HEBREW PROGRAMMES resume at 

20.00 with a news roundup 

28 JZ Fame- drama series: Czech-Male 
28 JO Beauty Spot- tips on bikes and trips 

21.00 Mabat Newsreel 

21 JO Moving. Final episode of a 6-part 
British comedy series starring Penelope 
Keith and Ronald Pkfcqp . 

ZZJOTMUilheTlme.. ..... 

2230 Buhnan. Part 3 of a 13-part suspense 
series st ar ri n g Dan Henderson: Pandora’s 
Many Boxes 
23.40 News 

JORDAN TV (unofficial) 

17 JO Cartoons 18.00 French Hour 19J8 
News in Hebrew 28J0 News in Arabic 
20J0 Three Up, Two Down 21.10 Berger- 
ac 22JQ News in English 22. 2 0 Murder, 
She Wrote 

MIDDLE EAST TV (from T.A north*: 

13.00 Last of the WDd 13J0 Another Life 

14.00 700 Chib 14J8 Shape-Up 15.00 
Afternoon Movie 16J0 Spidetman 17.00 
Inspector Gadget 17J0 Super Book 18.80 
Happy Days lSJOLavcrne&SUriey 19.00 
News 28.00 Magnum PJ. 21.00 Another 
Life 21 JO Monday Night Football 23J0 
700 dub 


ON THE AIR 


Voice of Mask 

6.02 Morning Melodies - 
7.07 Corelli: Violin Sonata. Op -5, No.7 
(Menuhin): Boyce: Concerto Grosso 
7 JO Verdi: I Vespri Si cilian. Overture 
(Vienna. SEnopoIi); Beethoven: Serenade, 
Op. 25 (Shoham. Brener, Benyamini); 
Paisicllo: Harpsichord Concerto (Lac- 
roix); Bizet: Symphony; Milhaud: Scar- 
amouch e; Gershwin: Porgy and Bess, 
Symphonic Scene 

9 JO Ires: Trio (Beaux Arts); Prokofiev: 
Violin Concerto No. 1, Op. 19 (Belkin, 
JCondrashin); Mnssorgsky-RaveJ: Pictures 
at on Exhibition (London, Pritchard); 
Brahms: String Quartet. Op.67 (La Salle); 
Sibelius: Symphony NoJ (PhOhannonia, 
Ashkenazy) 

12-05 The Israel Baroque Players - Tele- 
mann: Concerto for Recorder, Oboe. 
Violin and Continue; Vivaldi: Trio; Tele- 
mann; Cantata (Gross m e y c r ); Bach: Trio 
Sonata 

13.00 Dvorak: 2 Biblical Songs (Gross- 
meyer, RolofQ; Bach: Double Concerto; 
Brahms: 4 Ballades, Op. 10 (Gould); 
Handcl-Ettlinger: Clarinet Concerto 
(Eniinrer); Schumann: Symphony NoJ 
(IPO. Bernstein) 

15.05 Musics Viva - 1SCM Music Days in 
Canada; 1984 

16.00 Dvorak: String Serenade OpJ2 
(Barenboim); Mozart: Violin Concerto 
NoJ, KJ11 (Znkennan, Barenboim); 


CINEMAS 


1 Rapid. 2 Elk, 4 Obtuse, 5 Roughen. 
S Important, 1 Gathers. 8 Arid. 12 
Buccaneer, lft Dickens; IS Ovation, 
17 Mangle, IS Cash, 21 Grant. 28 
, Pen. 


JERUSALEM 4J0, 7. 9 
Eden: Perfect; EtBsoo: King Solomon’s Mines; 
Habira: Invasion U.S.A.; KBrt Prizzi’s Honor 
4.15, 6. 45.9.15;MItdieU: Purple Rose of Cairo 

7.15, 9.15; Orgfi: Swann in Lave 7, 9; Ornac 
Doin’ Time; Ron: Swing Shift: S cu radar : The 
Faktra and the Snowman 7. 9.15; Btayeod 
Ha'nma: Rumtii: Fish 7, 9; Beit Agran: The 
Shinin g 9.15; Last Tango in Paris 11.30; Chw- 
mattieqne: La Cbevre 7; She Done him Wrong 
7; Yolnada and the Thief 9; L'annee des 
Ombres 9 JO. 

TEL AVIV4J0. 7 JS, 9 JO 
AEknby: Eddie and the Cruisers 5. 7.30, 9 JO; 
Brit Lrissbc Apocalypse Now 11 p.m.; Ben- 
Yehnda: Tbe Falcon and the Snowman 7.9 JO; 
Mon. -Thur. 4 JO. 7. 9 JO; Back to the Future, 
Sun. 1 1. 2J0. 4 JO: Chen 1: Year at the Dragon 
4.15, 7, 9.45; Chen 2: Sure Thing 5. 7 JO, 9.45; 
Chen 3r Doin' Time 4.4S, 7 JO. 9.45; Cbna 4: 
Pale Rider 10.30, 1.30.4.45. 7 JO, 9.40; ChanS: 
Cal 9.45 p.m.; Goonies 10.30, 1 JO, 4.40*730; 
Onema One: Back to the Future ; Ctnema Two: 
T Know That You Know;.Dekri: Alamo Bay 

7.15. 9 JO: Drive-In: Girl from Trieste 7J5. 
9 JO: Sex film 12 midnight; Esther: Parole de 
Hie; Gat: Swan Lake 4.30. 7, 930: Gordon:. 
Flesh and Blood 4 JO, 7, 9 JO; Hod: Invasion 
U.S. A.; Lev b Destiny 1.45, 5, 730. 9.40; Lev 
m Too Narrow Bridge 1.40. 9.40; Amadeus 
3.30, 6 JO: Lteor Hametadarin Prizzi's Honor 

■. 4 JO, 7, 9 JO; Maxim: American Ninja; Mogra- 
bb Perfect; Orly. Back id the Futuire4J0;7.15. 
9.15; VmeiK Bfcdy 11 JO. 2; 4.15, 7.15. 9 JO: 
Petr. Subway. S h rfm fc Ftiipte Rose of Cairo; 
Stadia: The. Man with One Red Shoe; Tamm. 
Hamefandash: Brian Superstar 730, 930; 
Tcfariec Garaila; Td Aviv: King Salomon's 
Mines; Td Aviv Museum: Dance With a Stran- 
ger; Zafon: The Key 5, 7.15, 930; brad 
Cinematheque: Anknatioa 7; One Way or 
Another !) JO: Israel Experience: St. Elmo's 
Fue If p^tn.: Israel Experience (sbowj: (En- 


third members of tbe academic 
world, and the remaining third pri- 
vate banks and insurance com-, 
p anies. 

The members will be in constant 
contact with each other by mail and . 
telephone, and it is planned to bold 
an international conference e*^y 
two years. 

Kamir noted that the Berne Union 
also decided to set up a subcommit- 
tee, which would conduct an 
ongoing evaluation of those coun- 
tries that were moving into an econo- 
mic crisis or just pulling out of one. 

“One of the dangers in interna- 
tional trade is that when a country 
emerges from a crisis, it is flooded 
with goods from other countries, 
which creates problems for. both the 
exporters and the importers. 
Methods must be devised to create a 
new trade equilibrium." 

Another danger for international 
traders is the sudden drop in the 
price of a vital commodity such as 
petroleum. 

“When the price plummets," 
Kamir noted, “the western indus- 
trialized countries benefit; but ex- 
porting countries, for example 
Nigeria, run into severe problems 
paying off past debts and buying new 
goods from western industrialized 
countries. Therefore, some way 
must be devised to iron out the 
sudden ups and downs in the price of 
oil, to the benefit of both the west 
and Third World countries. 


AID. - Japan pledged yesterday to 
double its economic assistance to 
poor countries by 1992 and called on 
other developed nations to also in- 
crease their aid. Japanese over^jas 
aid in 1984 totalled just over $16 
billion, of which $4.32 billion was in 
government grants. 


Franck: Piano Quintet (Boris Berman. I. 
Gronich, R. Markus. Z. Steinberg. Y. 
Mense); Dukas: U Peri (Rotterdam. Zin- 
man); Shostakovich: Symphony No.6 
(Loudon Symphony. Previn) 

18JQ The Jerusalem Symphony Orches- 
tra, Yitzhak Tamir conducting - Ami 
Maayani; Divertimento; Saini-Saens: Cel- 
lo Concerto (HJMTsori): Schubert: Sym- 
phony No.4 

20.05 Schumann: Novelette No.5 (J. Zak) 
20.15 Bach: Mass in B minor, from Bach in 
the 20th Century Festival. Nov. 1984 - . 
v> -m Sephardi Songs of the Jewish Com- » 
muni tics in the Balkans 7 

23.00 Haydn: Sonata No. 12 (Buchbindcr): 
Brahms: Handel Variations (Arrau); Pro- 
kofiev: Visions fugitives (Jossekon ) 

First Programme 
6.83 P rogram mes for Ohm 
7 JO Favourite Old Songs 

8.05 Compass - with Benny Hendel 

9.05 Hebrew songs 

9 J0 Encounter- live family maga z i n e 

10 JO Programme in Easy Hebrew 

11.10 School Broadcasts 

. 1IJ8 Education for all f 

12.05 Oriental songs 

13.00 News in Engfish • • 

13 JO News in French 

14.06 Childrai's programmes 
1533 Notes on a New Book 

16.05 Radio Drama 

17J0 Everyman’s University * 

18.06 Jewish Traditions ~ 

18-47 Bible Reading 

19.85 Reflections an (he Portion of the 
Week 

19 JO Pro gra mmes for Olim 

22.05 Night Connection 
Second Programme 
6J2 Gymnastics 

6 JO Editorial Review 

633 Green Light - drivers' corner 

7.80 This Moi^ng - news magazine 

8.05 Safe Journey 

9.05 House Call - with Rivka Michaeli 

10.10 AD Shades of the Network - morning 
pi na ne 

12.10 Open line - news and music 

13.00 Midday- news commentary, musk 

14.06 Matters of Interest - with Gabi Gazn 

15. 10 Safe Journey 
1635 Songs and Lessons 

17.10 Economics Magazine 

18.06 Free Period -education magazine 

1845 Today in Sport 

1935 Today - radio newsreel 

1935 Law and Justice Magazine 

28.05 Cantorial Hit Parade 

22.05 Jazz Corner 

23.85 Treasure Hunt 


6.10 Morning Sounds 
6J0 University on the Air 
7.07-707" 

8415 Good Morning Israel 

9.05 Right Now - with Rafi Reshef 

11.05 Tbe Old Days - with Orty Yaniv 

13.05 Israeli Style - with Eli Yisradi 

15.05 Time Out 

16.05 Four in tbe Afternoon 
17 JO Evening Newsreel 

18.05 Fmiiniiiia Magazine 

19.05 Radio, Radio -with Yoav Kutner 

28.05 Israeli Hit Parade 

21.00 Mabat - TV newsreel 

21 JO University on the Air (repeat) 

22.05 Popular songs 

23.05 Ya’akov Agmon interviews Amos 
Reinan (repeat) 

00.85 Night Biros- songs, chat r 

efish) 6, 8, 9; (German) Sun., Mon. , Wed. , Fri. 
7; (French) Thar., Sat. 7: Both Hatefatsoth: La 
Vie Devatrt Soi 8 JO 

HAIFA 430, 6^5, 9 

Amphitheatre: American Ninja 4J0, 7, 9; 
Arman: Zapped; Ahman: King Solomon's 
Mines 4J0, 7, 9; Chen: Code of Silence; 
Months Irit 7.15; Blood Simple 9.15; Orah> 
PrizzTs Honor 6.45, 9.1S; Shoe Delight 4.30; 
Orly: Cotton Club 6.45. 9; Peer: Perfect; Rom 
Invasion U.S.A.;Shnvlt: Purple Rose of Cairo 
7, 9 (Tue. 7 only); Rav-Gat 1: Year of the 
Dragon 3. 45. 630, 9.15; Rav43at2: Birdy 4.15. 
6.45, 9.15; Belt Abba KhotnM: Un Dimanche a 
i laGampagne9.l5 

RAMATGAN 

Armen: Perfect 5. 7.15, 930; Lily: Prizzi’s 
Honor 7, 930; Romancing the Stone 4.30; 
Oasis: Year or the Dragon 630. 9.30: Ordee: 
King Solomon's Mines 430. 7.15, 9.30; Ram 
Gam Rambo 430, 7.15. 930; Rav-Gan 1: 
Parole de Flic 430, 7.25, 9.45; Rav-Gan 2; 
Bizdy 5, 7 30,9.45; Rav-Gan 3: Emerald Forest 
5. 7^0, 9-40; Rav-Gan 4: Sure Thing 4 JO, 7.20, 

HERZUYA 

David: Swing Shift 7.15. 9 JO (Sun., Mon., 
Wed., Thur. also 4.30); Bedak King Solo- 
mon’* Mines 4 JO, 7.15, 930; nferefc Pale 
R^7^. 930; DmiidBoteb Finders TGrepers 
7.15, 9 JO 

HOLON 

Bflgdak Parole de Flic 7.15. 9 JO; Savoy-. Kiae 
Solomon’s Mines 430. 7.15. 930; Aram 

Way of the Dragon 5; Flamingo 


BAT YAM 

A la i mtu King Solomon’s Mines 
930, 


4.30. 7.^ 


GIVATAYTM 

Hadan Brewster’s MifEons 430, 7. 15, 930 


■ f 
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Mildly mixed market 


By PINHAS LANDAU 
Post Finance Reporter 
EL AVIV. - Three years ago the 
rhniques of orthodox financial in- 
stntents and money management 
:med to have met their nemesis. 
ie partnership of Yossi Reiger and 
iezer Fishman was carrying all 
fore it. and the Tel Aviv Stock 
.change was racing- ahead by daily 
ips and bounds, with no end to the 
emulative orgy in sight. 

Today, of course, all that is 
dent history; the dramatic de- 
.uemem is pan of Israeli folklore, 
it. against a background of stock 
change stagnation and lack of pub- 
interest. the basic rules of invest- 
or are being resurrected - almost 


deputy-manager - a post held today 
by Eli Avrahami. who for many 
years was a senior floor trader for 
Leu mi. 

The successive crashes that have 
swept over the exchange for the past 
three years have served to further 
convince Yaloa that his investment 
philosophy is the only one suitable 
for a large-scale fund-management 
operation. His by-words are" "long- 
term approach,” “counter-trend 
trading." and thorough research as a 
prerequisite for the commitment of 
money. 

In the months of late 1982. when 
the Rieger/Fishman mutual funds 
were sweeping the bourse, and share 


aii die usiug irauucuai - aimosf , . — ’ — 

rreptitiously - by the dominant' ,? h t re , Was *** rotWesdy 


□up of mutual funds in the Israeli 
mncial sector. 

Yossi Yalon, 41, runs the Leumi 
a mutual hind group from a suite 
offices situated next to the famous 
jassage" - the covered mail off 
Henby Street, which formerly 
jused the Tel Aviv Stock Ex- 
lange. Most investors have fond 
emories of the “passage," because 
e boom years drew thousands to 
e brokerage offices there. From 
e day the exchange moved to its 
:rrent home in Rehov Ahad 
a’ara, in 1984, it has barely seen a 
■od month. 

YaJon. however, is unmoved - 
lysically and psychologically. He 
is been manager of Pia for a’ year- 
id-a-half, and before that was 


run,” Yalon was systematically 
bailing out of the share market. He 
was then liquidating his positions 
and building up cash and more solid 
investments in place of the hyper- 
speculative shares that were all the 
rage. 

After year-end 1982, when the 
market was at its peak, Leumi-Pia’s 
share of the total assets of all Israeli 
mutual funds bad slumped to 33 per ■ 
cent, from 44 per cent one year 
earlier. By the end of 1983, after the 
"free” share market collapse of 
January and the bank share collapse 
of October, the fund group had 
returned to 42 per cent. "You may 
not believe it, but we had only 
minimal positions in bank shares on 
October 6, 1983,” says Yalon. "We 
sold them over the months, because 


they were bloated in value.” 

A year later this was almost un- 
changed, at a still dominant 43 per 
cent, and at the end of November 
this year, Leumi-Pia held over 50 per 
cent of the total mutual fund "cake” 
for the second month running. 

Admittedly, this overall cake has 
now shrunk to a total value of $500 
million, compared to six times that 
am9unt at the end of 1982, but Pia’s 
dominance is at unprecedented 
heights. 

The event that underlined this 
development was the stunning suc- 
cess of the Segula fund launched on 
October 15 this year. Segula was 
aimed, openly and with devastating 
effect, at the enormous sums of 
money stemming from the redemp- 
tion of pensioners' bank shares. 

By the end of October, when the 
money actually reached the pension- 
ers, Segula bad raked in IS69 billion. 
One month later its assets stood at 
IS93.5b. and on December 18. they 
amounted to IS113b. (about $76 mil- 
lion), having achieved a yield of 11.5 
per cent in two months. With respect 
to the size of the market, it was an 
unprecedented achievement. 

Yalon and Avrahami can produce 
many facts and figures to illustrate 
their claims that the 16 funds under 
their management (which are di- 
vided into groups of funds specializ- 
ing in bonds, shares and "mixed” 
funds with hybrid investment poli- 
cies) have outperformed rival funds 
from other stables. , 

The most impressive chart. 


however, remains the one that shows 
the remorseless growth of Leumi/ 
Pia’s market share to the current 
level of 50 per cent, to the point that 
Yalon is almost embarrassed at the 
dominant position he has. 

"It disturbs us that we operate 
almost alone in the market.” he 
admits in reply to a question on this 
subject. "It shows how unhealthy 
the market is.” Recently, the 
Hapoalim group of mutual funds, 
whose total assets, at $2Q7m., are 
less than half of Leumi/Pia’s, began 
to adopt a far more aggressive mar- 
ket stance. While this has not yet 
shown up in the size of the market 
share the Hapoalim and American 
Israel funds take, it has helped re- 
move the spotlight from Pia - a 
development that Yalon is not un- 
happy about. 

Yalon claims that Pia's success is 
rooted in its long-term investment 
approach and its insistence of work- 
ing against the dominant trend in the 
market- These attitudes, in turn, are 
based on thorough research whether 
to enter the market, whether to 
increase or decrease positions in 
share or bonds, and which specific 
sectors in each market to aim for. 

This approach led Pia to move out 
of .shares three years ago. despite 
being ridiculed at the time. It also 
saw ffie group out of bank shares in 
good time, again despite pressures to 
die contrary, at least from the pub- 
lic. 

Yalon is adamant that Leumi's 
management gives Pia a free hand,, 


‘Ampal head quitfor personal reasons’ 


L* 


By WALTER RUBY 
^Jerusalem Post Correspondent 
EW YORK. - A spokesman for 
mpal American- Israel Corpora- 
w said here yesterday that the 
ampany's president Michael Jaffe 
id decided to resign to pursue 
lother career opportunity, and not 
■cause he was fired as rumoured in 
rael. 

However, informed sources here 
id (hat Jaffe decided to leave when 
c Ampal board of directors de- 


clined to give him a long-term con- 
tract, offering instead a one-year 
contract renewal. 

Jaffe, who served as AmpaJ’s pres- 
ident for five years, is said to have 
accepted a position with an Amer- 
ican Jewish organization. Jaffe him- 
self could not be reached for com- 
ment yesterday. 

Ampal. a subsidiary of Bank 
Hapoalim, was shaken during the 
Ya’acov Levinson affair two years 
ago, but there was no indication that 


ILASSIFIEDS 


pearing o n Mo ndays, Wednesdays and Fridays. 

OMD AY WEDNESDAY RATES: Minimum of IS 11,225 for 8 words: each 
dhional word IS 1 .405 

JDAY Mid HOLIDAY EVE RATES: Minimum of IS 14,890 for 8 words; each 
ditlonal word (S 1,850. All rates include VAT. DEADLINES at our offices 
msalem: Monday/Wednesday - 10 a m. previous day. Friday - 5 p.m. on 
idnesday. Tel Aviv and Haifa: 12 noon, 2 days before publication. Ads 
»pted at offices of The Jerusalem Post (see masthead on back page) and ail 
ognized advertising agencies. 


Jaffe's resignation was in any way 
connected with that affair. 

The Ampal spokesman, Lawrence 
Lefkowitz, who serves as secretary 
of the organization, said: “Reports 
that Jaffe was fired by [Chairman of 
the Board of Ampal] Ephraim Rein- 
er are totally false. Jaffe has 
announced that he is resigning to 
take another position but will stay 
on until a successor is announced, 
probably at the meeting of our board 
of directors on January 29. Relations 
between Jaffe and the company are 
very friendly.” 

Asked about the reports that Jaffe 
decided to leave because the com- - 
party would not agree to give him a 


long-term contract, Lefkowitz said: 
"I am riot in a position to confirm or 
deny that. Like all our executives, 
Jaffe does have a contract with the 
company, and that contract has not 
yet expired." 

Informed sources said that Jaffe 
bad long felt frustrated in his role as 
president of Ampal. because he felt 
die real power in the organization 
resided with Reiner and Bank 
Hapoalim in Israel. When Reiner 
and the board of directors declined 
to give trim a long-term contract. 
Jaffe was said to have derided to 
return to the American Jewish orga- 
nizational framework where he had 
earlier held a variety of positions. 


and does not intervene in the 
decision-making process. He cites 
the selling of bank shares in the 
summer of 1983 as a supreme exam- 
ple of this policy. He looks forward 
to his claims in this regard being 
vindicated by rite Bejski commis- 
sion. 

Mistakes, however, are made - as 
is inevitable in any investment con- 
cern. The most horrendous of these, 
at least in recent years, was the 
buying programme that Leumi/Pia 
maintained in the bear-market of 
1983/4. As share prices plunged in 
nominal terms, and were eroded by 
staggering margins in real terms 
under the impact of hyper-inflation, 
the Leumi/Pia funds kept buying and 
buying... and buying. 

where prices would have gone to 
■ without this support hardly bears 
thinking about, but then neither 
does the pcofit-and-loss account that 
resulted from this ongoing buying 
binge. 

The acquisitions were based on 
the mistaken belief that the market 
would turn around. With hindsight, 
we now know that it didn't, at least 
for any length of time and on any 
significant scale. 

Nevertheless, Yalon and his team 
have succeeded in rebuilding Pia's 
credibility among the investing pub- 
lic - or what is left of it - as the latest 
statistics clearly prove. 

On the subject of future reforms - 
in the capital marker generally, on 
the stock exchange, and in the area 
of mutual funds in particular, Yalon 
refuses to be drawn. 

He is, apparently, not over- 
enthusiastic about some of the prop- - 
osals of the Gabbai committee, but 
he doesn't expand on his own 
opinions - although -he might have 
done so to the Bejski. commission 
investigators, before whom he was 
called to testify. As regards the mar- 
ket itself, he sees no sign of a major 
recovery in trading interest in the 
near future, given the general econo- 
mic background and the specific 
problems of the capital market. 


MARKET 

COMMENT 

By PINHAS LANDAU 


MARKET STATISTICS 
Indices 


TEL AVIV. - There was no sign of 
follow-through yesterday to the tur- 
naround in the market that marked 
Thursday’s trading. Prices were 
mildly higher in shares and, with 
some reservations, in bonds too. But 
there was no sign of a major end-of- 
year push, although there is still time 
for such a move to develop. 

"Arrangement" shares moved 
ahead marginally, while regular 
dollar-linked bonds were slightly 
weaker. “Free” shares performed 
rather better, with some industrial 
shares and the investment group 
managing sectoral gains of 1-2 per 
cent. 

But there was a dearth of fire- 
works. Volume in the "free" shares 
was unchanged from Thursday, and 
in the •'arrangement" group it was 
down somewhat. Bond volume, in 
contrast, jumped from IS4 billion to 
IS6.25b.. but although most index- 
linked bonds were up on the day. the 
gains were moderate. 
Announcements: 

Aryt Optical Industries has reg- 
istered a preliminary prospectus for 
a share and warrant issue in the U.S. 
The company wants to raise between 
55.4-6.4 million, representing 26-29 
per cent of its capital. Aryt say's it 
will go ahead with the issue as soon 
as it gets clearance from the SEC. 

The Israel Corporation notified 
the exchange of the results of its 
tender offer for shares of the Israel 
Lighterage Company, published on 
’ According to Maritime Bank, 
which acted as the coordinator of the 
tender offer, by the closing date a 
number of shares greater than that of 
the offer had been tendered, but the 
Israel Corporation only bought the 
number of shares it had originally 
undertaken to acquire. It now holds 
88 per cent of Lighterage. 


General Share Index 

298h3 

+0.44% 

Non-Bank Index 

303.01 

+0.94% 

■'Arrangcmcni" 

299.17 

+0.23% 

Commerce and Services 

318.50 

-0.42% 

Real Estate 

271.71 

+ 1.00% 

Investment Companies 

274.90 

+1.33% 

Industrials 

332.50 

+I.0OTb 

Electronics 

233.17 

+ 1.12% 

Chemicals 

429.25 

+ 1.14! 

Industrial Invest. 

335 56 

-0.13% 

General Bond Index 

249.04 

+0.22% 

Index-linked Bonds 

256.87 

+0.35% 

Fully-linked 

260.7? 

+0.42 

Partially-linked 

254 19 

+0.32% 

Dollar-linked Bonds 

220.05 

— U.29% 

Shon-Icrm 1^2 years 

247.17 

-0.24% 

Medium-term 2-5 years 

248.66 

+0.1S% 

Long-term 5+ years 

227.90 

+0.41% 

Turnovers: 



Shares -total lS57W.(m (ISol5b.7m.) 


"Arrangi:iiicR("{S27U3.!ni. (IS3 1.3 1.9m.) 


Non-hank IS30bb.6m. 

(1S3024.&X1 ) 

Bonds -Total 150256. Im. 

(IS4009.lm.) 

Index-linked IS3083.3tn. 

(iSI63l.8m.) 

Dollar- linked IS3172.8tn. 

(IS2377.3m.l 

Treasury Bills IS3J22Jm. 

tlS3705.7tn.) 

Share Movements: 

Advances 182 

(198J 

^fwhtch5% + 27 

(58) 

‘buyers only" 3 

(5) 

Declines 129 

191) 

ofu-hich 5%& 26 

(21) 

"sellers only” 9 

(5) 

Unchanged 113 

(126) 

Trading Halt 33 

(421 


Bond Market Trends: 
Index-linked 
3% fullv-liokcd 
4.25°o fully-linked 
NU% linked 
90*. linked 
Double -linked 
Dollar- linked 
Admen 
Rimon 
Gil boa 

Foreign currency 
denominated 
Treasury Bills 
l monthly yield) 


Rises io 1 
Falls to 2% 

Mixed io 2% 

Falls ro 0.5“;»% 

Falls io 2% 

Stghi gaiiattaUs to 2% 
Slight gJins 
Falls to 2.5% 

Mixed to IT. 
2.24-3.09% 


" Arrangement* 
Share yields: 

1DB ord. 

Union 0. 1 
Discount A 
Mizrahi r. 

Hapoalim r. 

General A 
Leumi stock 
Finance, Trade 1S1 


Jl.96% 

11.80% 

11.97% 

12.23% 

12.29% 

1I.MI% 

11.98% 

10.94% 


Tel Aviv Stock Exchange daily price quotations 


Oocfeg Vi 
price ESI, Ml 


Oeafeg Volume 
price SUM 


RAFT EITAN 


> 

2 +4.6 
524 +4.4 
1615 -0.3 
n.c. 


ill! 


DWELLINGS 


PURCHASE/SALE 


TEL AVIV 


V AD IAN INTERCONTINENTAL - , Tel 
v/Ramat Hasharnn/Hcrzliya Piiuah. 
try-housing specialists. Tel. 03-286222, 
dan. 

JPONSIBLE COUPLE, best referenced 
■ modern apartment, fully furnished, tcle- 
ic. healing, lift, from January 13. for 2 
t fc>. Ramar Aviv - Navch Aw'im area. 
03-47S490or U.S. A. 20l-6«?-1843. 


HERZLIYA 

(ZLITA P ITU AH. luxury-ftimished villa, 
cthate occupancy. Inter-Israel. Tel. 03- 
41 

PERSONAL 


BROTHER EP-44- A remarkable lightweight 
word processor/penonal printet/electronic 
typewriter, like. new. TeL 03-233336. . _ . 


{Continued from Page One) 
cally not to get involved in any covert 
activity of any kind in the United 
States," an unnamed senior Israeli 
official said. 

Meanwhile, the Times yesterday 
published another sloiy on alleged 
Israeli espionage activities in the 


fied information to Israel. The U.S. 
Justice Department, however, did 
not prosecute. 

A former chief of the Justice De- 
partment’s interna] security section, 
John Davitt. said: "When the Pol- 
lard case broke, the general media 
and public perception was that this 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


BEIT HAMXDRASH Letora Vcbora’a, Hon 
Moreh, International Relations Secretary. 
Complete command Hebrew; experience de- 
sirable; communication (oral, written). Writ- 
ten English application w/c.v.; Nrsini Alias, 
Eton Moreh, D.N. Shomron, 44682. 

ANGLO-SAXON, NETANYA requires: Ex- 
perienced real estate agent. Car owner. Good 
prospects for rig ht c a n didate. Written replies 
only to: P.O.B. 1077, Netanya. 

WOMAN REQUIRED for housework + 
cooking, full week. Skep-in possible. Tel. 
03-7511407. 


VEHICLES 


CLASS escort service for businessmen 
twists “Society "Tel. 03-235020. 


PASSPORT TO PASSPORT! Subaru 1.8. 
1985. automatic, aircouditkuiing. TeL 063- 

73236. 

VOLVO GL 244, 1979. list price. Excellent 
condition. Tel. 02-271126. 


Ministry of Conatmcdon and Hoaxing 
Contractors' Registrar 

• Contractors' Licences 1986 

lontractore' Licences for the year 1986 have been sent to ail 
ontractors listed in the Oantractora' Register according io th^ addresses 
i cheated therein. 

J] contractors are requested to pay the licence fee at the Postal Bank 
niy, and no later than December 31, 1985. 

egistered contractors who have not received the licence, must notify 
ui office in writing, indicating name, number listed in Contractors’ 
egister, address and postal code. 

Registrar, P.OJ3. 181X0, Jerusalem 91180. 
he Contractor's Licence is valid only if it contains the postal stamp 
idicating payment of the fee. 

ontractors engaged in engineering construction works without a valid 
cence are committing a criminal offence and are liable to punishment 

maan^who do not pay the fee on time, are liable to be billed for 
ouble the fee. 

Arye Bar-On 
Contractors' Registrar 

ae to the impending changeover 
. anractors ararequested to pay the fee by no later than Dec. 31, 

>85. 1 


U.S. The report .quoted U.S. ofi-; ^ the first time this had ever 
cuds as expressing ‘a quiet concerts - “hTpperiea.'Noi'ffiars not tnie afali; 
over Israel’s ability to obtain top- — t 
secret information about America's 
secret weapons, advanced technolo- 
gy and internal policy deliberations. 

“Although the Pollard case is the 
only one to have been prosecuted,” 
the newspaper said, "it is not tbe 
only example of Israeli spying to 
have come to the attention of law 
enforcement officials.’' 

Raymond Wannal, a former assis- 
tant director of the FBI who served 
on its Middle East desk from 1947 ro 
1953, said: "They oertainly have 
operated here before. When they 
first set up their state, they were very 
efficient. They set up a pretty good 
network in this country." 

The Times said that Israel, after 
gaining independence, "ran - sur- 
reptitious operations in the U.S. 
with a four-member commission that 
included an American citizen-, two 
Israeli diplomats and an Israeli 
troubleshooter who travelled fre- 
quently to this country.” 

Wannal said the FBI knew of at 
least a dozen incidents in which 
American officials transferred dassi- 


The' Israeli- iriteDigence service, 
when I was in the Justice Depart- 
ment, was the second most active in 
the United States, after the Soviets.’ 

Davitt, ‘who left the Justice De- 
partment in 1980 after 30 years, said 
most of the Israeli activity was aimed 
at gathering information on Arab 
countries. But, he added, "there 
were instances in which we were 
targeted." 

"They would approach someone 
in our government and in our de- 
fence industries and seek to obtain 
classified information,” he said. 

The report, written by diplomatic 
correspondent David Shipler, a for- 
mer Jerusalem correspondent, said a 
former National Security Council 
official told of suspected violations 
by a CIA watch officer in the White 
House situation room. 

. Once, the former official recalled, 
an Israeli cabinet minister inquired 
about a White House policy 
strategy, and suspicions were raised 
that the CIA officer had conveyed 
privileged information. 


r wi t mer riil Ramiro 

(aot part at “arrangement' 

OHHr 13700 

Maritime 1 HAG 

Marirauc5 393 

Gennoa-arr 33500 21 

N.Amer.l ao trading 

N.Amer.S no trading 

N. Am. op] no trading 

Danotl no trading 

DanotS notrading 

Drawl ac 2 no trading 

FmtlntS 2415 1606 

FIBI 2450 1894 +1.0 

Commercial Banks 
(part of"* 

IDBr 

. IDBBr. 

IDBpA 
Union 0.1 
Discount Br 
Discount A r 
Die. Ben 
Mizrahi r 
Mizrahi b 
Mizrahi cn 9 


ConaotHl 
Consort 0.5 
Kopdl 
Kopelop 


054 355 

330 350 

do trading 
no trading 


+0. 

n.c. 


Hotels. Tourism 
CaIZoliarl !u000 
GalZoharS 3500 
DanHotel 1 3289 
DanHotdS* 2132 101 +0.1 

Coral Beach no trading 
Remit 1720 

YanfcnHot 1846 
Yahalom 411 

Computers 


10 -0.1 
15 -2.8 


140 -10.0 
485 +2.8 


HapoaKmp 
Hapoalim r 
Hapoalim b 
Gcnl A 
Gent op 9 
Gail cn 5 
Genlai 7 
Leumi 0.1 
Leumi cn 9 
Leans cn 11 
FU. Trade 45595 
Fin. Trades -4500 

Mortgage Banks 

AdammO.l 
GenMortr 
Gen Mori b 
Cornel r 
Cornel' deb 
Binyan 
Dev .Mon 
Mishkas r 
Independcnci 
Tefebotpr 
Tefabotr 
Tefahot d 1 
TefahotdZ 
Jrysoor 1 
JaysourS 
Meravr 


77560 502 

n.c. 

60000 

... 5L 

+0.6 



O.C. 

57950 

39 

n-c. 

99500 

33 

-1.5 

98985 

162 

+0.5 

11550 

43 

ILC. 

31698 

1303 

n.c. 

31800 

171 

ILC. 

14600 

45 

+ 1.0 

130000 

4 

+3.6 

52260 

1790 

n.c. 

52380 

262 

+0.8 

135220 

5 

+0.1 

131050 

3 

— 

108300 

3 

+1.0 

6400 

390 

-1-9 

33460 

1322 

+0_5 

45900 

7 

+ 1.1 

12740 

95 

+2.1 


Data 
Hfloai 
Ya’ane 
Ya'aaeop 
CJalCotnp 
M.L.L.J 
M.L.L.5 
Martov 
Nikuv 1 
Nflmv5 
Team 1 
Team op 


1200 

5000 

2667 

2100 

3470' 

4282 

2350 

1890 

3599 

1664 

1275 

12200 


5 

11 

57 

IS 

' — *T 

24 

28 

105 

22 

S.O.I 

113 


+2.1 

-4.8 

+6.0 

-US 

~o:c. 

-2.1 

+0.6 

-0.1 

-5.0 

-0,8 

+5.6 


Real Estate. BuOdfaK 


6918 

3699 

3636 

3200 

2619 

3150 

780 

1839 

3350 

1(401 

11399 

6441 

3253 

688 

349 

1603 


54 

44 


24 

320 

103 

46 

46 

20 

510 

19 

20 


n.c. 

+8.9 


+2J 

+5.5 

+32 

n.c. 

-3.1 

+4.0 

-0.6 

-1.5 


- +1.0 


306 
• 79 
483 
1034 


_ P A - -pniCU-S’ 

nn!. ..--R rA.-, A.-tl- - -v , . ... , — >-m— — 



GOOD 

SKIERS 

Capable of instructing and/or 
ski patrol wanted at Mt. 
Hermon. 

Interview will be held 
December 25, 1985: 10.00 sun. 
- 2.00 pm. at the Moshav 
Movement Volunteers Office, 
19 Leonardo da Vinci, Tel Aviv. 

K&22-34C3 


+6.7 

O.C. 

+6J 

+1.4 

-1.0 

-0.2 

n.c. 

n.c. 


financial Tnsl l l n l fo ns 

ShOlonr 295 5142 

AgricA 25641 1 

AgricC 159941 115 

Lnani lnd r 3530 115 

tad Dev P 6U87D 

tad Dev C 355CW0 

tadDOC 210000 

IndDCXl 210000 

lnd D D 209268 

lad ODD 63694 

Contractor S10 421 —1.0 

Tburism 171000 - 

QalLO.l 4300 198 

CM L 0-5 2189 242 

dal L deb 10510 3 


-1.9 

+5.0 

-0.7 



WINTRY CURRENCY 


.CHEQUES AND 
Itraicactionsi 

PURCHASE, SALE! 


SA DOLLAR 

REAT BRITAIN STERLING 


EHMANY 
IANCE 
DLLAND 
HTZERLAND 
«SDEN 
DRWAY 
ENMARK 
NLAND 
INADA 
jsnuaiA 


MARK 
FRANC 

gulden 

FRANC 

khcna 

krone 

KRONE 

MARK 

dollar 

DOLLAR 


5UTH AFRICA RAND 
OGIUM FRANC 

-JSTWA SCHILLING 10 

ALY LIRE 100? 

JAN YEN 1000 


BANKNOTES 
[purchase. saleI 


1472.016 1490383 
2093.943 .2120.070 
585.527 591833 


190.552 

519.321 

697.637 

190.947 

191.096 

161.193 

267JM7 

1051.440 

1002-442 

554.950 

2S6.3S4 

S32.588 

S5&218 

726.204 


192930 

525.801 

706343 

1932330 

193.481 

163-204 

270.683 

10642159 

1014.951 

561.874 

289.958 

.842.977 

868-927 

735.265 


1451.570 1518.230' 
2064.850 2159.680 1 
577-390 603.910* 


181-320 

512.100 

687.940 

185-840 

185.990 

156.880 

260-200 


196530 

535.630 

719.540 1 

196.940’ 

197.100 

166.250 

275.740 


1028^40 1084.450 
952.930 1043.220 


/jf ' AMERICAN „ 
MEAT SERVICE 

Td Ariv — - - t 

Jerusalem — Boersbabaorea. 

. prices include delivery. • - , 

'.Supervision of the Rabbinate -- 
Asebflwot . . ; 

Jj7«d»vBo«i4^n^vor._ v 

\ 

flLSMa7B 


mimamrtL oemum* 


067-33*72 




FOREIGN CURRENCY 

20.1085 

INTERBANK SPOT RATES: 


uss 

DM 

Dutch G 
Swiss FR 
Belgian Cob 
F rench FR 
Italian lire 
Yen 
USS 


1.42W1.4250 
2JO9QTL5U0 
2^29018340 
2.1IKV2-1160 
51.4001 JO 
7.715*^7.7200 
17J7.0IW738.00 
202.55/202.70 
1.875/1.0885 


GOLD: S32S.55 

FORWARD RATES: 

%/£ 5W.FRJ5 


per£ 

perS 

& 

& 
perS 
per SDR 


DM4 


lneo: 
5 hum: 
6moK 


1.4I9W12 

MHO®* 

1J985MJ 


2.1044/101 

ufnsm 

107SV95 


2Jfl3M3 

2.4BW2J 

2.470305 


In sur ance 
Shaba! 1.0 
OmIhI Op 
'Wiih«lQihJd 
Ararat 0. 1 r 
Ararat 0.5 b 
RcinsorO.l 
RaosnrOJ 
Hadar I 
Hidar 5 


do tracing 
no trading 
do trading 


Supplied by 

ISRAEL DISCOUNT BANK LTD. 


^ ^ a.C-M erpre&S 

moshav 

world-wide, door-to-door 
courier services at reasonable prices. 
TeL 03-288957, 03-203734/5,fax: 03-288957. 


^■^hvHNITgP MIZRAHI BAWKLTP: 




I 


Phoenix 01 
Phoenix 0.5 
rirt 1 
Hanrirt 5 
YardenO.1 
Yarden 0J5 
Meaorahl 
Mcnorah 5 
Saharr 
Scauitast 
Znrr 
Zion HI 
Zara H 5 


Trade 

Imcrfjflm 1 
‘InwrGsjn5 
haerGamop 
Meir Ezra 

MeirBop 
Teal 
Tea 5 
CW Trade 
CryntaJ 1 
RapacO-l 
RapncOJ 
SupcrtOl2 
Super B 10 

Services 
Deiefcr 
Hotel 1 
Hard 5 
Light. 0.1 
Light. 0J 
ColdSioO.l 
CaWStol 
Jsrad Sec 

BcadWO.l 

BondWOJ 

BondWop 


2280 

184 

-5.0 

1441 

8S2 

a.c. 

930 

15 

+3.3 

430 

BO 

+0.2 

985 

259 

-1.0 

4S5 

450 

ILC. 

2027 

1619 

n.c. 

3400 

1012 

ILC. 

1985 

78 

+5.0 

5100 

10 

+10 

2060 

102 

n.c. 

do trading 

no trading 

13600 

17 

+0.7 

5068 

10 

+3.4 

2S85 

-35 

+5.0 

FTil 

100 

+2J 


154 

-10.0 


- 

n.c. 

1279 

rvfces 

-124 

-5.5 

3U00 

- 

- 


- 

-3J 


166 

-5.9 


63 

-4.5 


El 

-42 


Gmdil 

Gtnd»5 

Oran 

Oteo5 

Amrim 

Eflon 

Eihm op 

EJ-Rov 1 

El-RovS 

Aw nfip[ pti 

Amooaop 

AfrlsrO.l 

Afrlsrl.O 

Araxrin 

Artedanl 

AdcdanS 

Ben Yak 1 

Baranov 1 

Baran 5 

Baran op 

Dnnk&rr 

Dnicker 1 

Drut±cr5 

Drockerop 

Da/ad 0.1 
DaradOJ 
HJ— B. 0.1 
HX.B. OJ r 
PropBtog 

BaystdoO.l 

BaywfaOJ 

tLDCr 

bpro 

Itrtkyes 

Itns 

Cohen Dev. 
CJalReal 
| ] 
Lamif 5 
M.TJ4L 1 
Bldg- Res. 
Bldg op 

Modul 

Mirtaacl 

Menrav 

Mar-Lez 

Mar-Lezop 

Levinstein 1 
Levinstein 5 . 
Levin, op 
Xj&dntzl 
LiJsdmzS 
Lifsdtitzop 
Neot Aviv 
Azorimprop 
SaharH 1 
SaharHS 
Sole! Boil 
i'Sahaf 1 
SahafS 
Sabafop 
AfnSeb 
Caesarea 1 
Caesarea 5 
Rubiiot 1 
RnbmsiS 

Rogovio 1 
R&g&vinS 
op 
Rasaeor 
RosscOpp 


349 

201 

509 

200 

2393 

980 

970 

1910 

20W 

740 

496 

30200 

22100 

690 

7370 

4620 

2851 

1450 

785 

661 

3150 

290 

179 

132 


1825 +10.1 
2448 +3.1 
557 n.c. 
1147 -2.0 
1078 n.c. 
251 n.c. 
380 +7.8 
280 +6.1 
90 +15.0 
250 +7.7 
SO -12J 
146 +0.7 


312 

243 

25 

45 

75 

148 

603 


+2J 

-6.8 

+0.3 

n.c. 

-1.7 

-3J 

ILC. 


20 -10.7 
47 +3J 
546 -3-3 
S.O.I -4.S 
- -2.2 


2810 

1600 


31 


+0.4 

+0.3 


3800 

5690 

4015 

25500 

1725 

51110 

6800 

4132 

710 

1600 

798 

1472 

247 

195 

1301 
455 
310 
275 
2706 
2340 
477 
273 
500 
24S 
145 
15100 
3310 
6600 
45 00 
4500 
1316 
693 
535 
626 
999 
441 


no trading 
do twfinjg 


500 

74 

102 

93 

655 

SO 

20 

S.O.I 

494S 

50 

135 

760 

2800 

-till 

31 

1021 

All 

402 

10 

380 

1050 

344 

I4W 


+1.1 
+0.4 
D.C. 
n.c. 
-1.7 
-3.4 
+1.8 
-5.0 
+ 1.0 
n.c. 
+ 1.0 
+2.1 
-5.4 
n.c. 
_v 1 

+11 

-6.1 

n.c. 

+122 
-4.6 
+ 1.1 
-2.9 
-3.9 


1442 -12.1 
3 +IJ 


1588 

963 

2775 

2520 

2364 


655 

44 

29 

618 

232 

s.o.l 

92 

305 

488 

1250 

no trading 
no trading 


+4.7 

n.c. 

-2J 

n.c. 

n.c. 

-5.1 

-0.9 

+1.0 

+8.6 

ILC. 


62 ILC. 
100 +J.0 
30 -0.9 
27] -10.0 
20 -10.6 


price 


BUM 




BUM 


bharl 
Mur S 
Man 1 
Man 5 
Snnfrost 
Hirer 
A am 
Angel 
Sbenwnp 


10US 

610 

10000 

4650 

5060 

10050 

21724 

1900 

3780 


278 

527 

5 

» 

160 

94 


+2.6 
o.c. 
n.c. 
+ 1J 
+2.2 
+.1-5 


42 +10.0 
13 +5.0 
203 -1.8 


530 

1710 

1075 

1958 

1200 

762 


1051 

60 

110 

13 

300 

933 


no trading 
no trading 
3970 I n.c. 

— ■ DO trading 
no trading 
3190 387 +1.6 

2340 224 +425 

no trading 
no trading 
no trading 


Textiles and CMUns 
Adgar 
Adgarop 
06* 

O&sop 
Baruch 1 
Baruch 5 
Etui 
Efunop 
Aigamanr 
AtnBI- 
AlaCO.I 
DehaGl 
Delta G 3 
U Spinners 
U Spinners 
Spin op 
Vhalgol 

Vitalgo5 
Waninoo 
ZOdt 1 
ZUdl5 


Tip Topi 

Tip Top op 

Yumarl 

LodziaO.I 

Lodzia0.4 

Ligat 

MIFGIko 

Glico op 

Maquead 

MaquetteS 

Eagle 1 

Eagle 5 

Einck 

PDlgalO.l 

F0lgai0.4 

Polygon r 

Patgod 

ScboeD. 


+ IJ 
+3.6 
+3.4 
-2.0 
+3.4 
+ 1.6 


Gal lnd I 

GaltadS 

Dearer 

FertflO.l 

Feral 0.5 

HtilsChaa 

Tevar 

Tevnop.4 

Lipiky 

Lipakyop 

Dead Sear 

Pctrochctn, 

Maximal 

Maxima 5 

Maxima op 

Ncca Chern. 

Sanol 

SanoS 

Kedcm 

Kedcmop 

T.G.L. I 

T.G.L.S 

T«yn 

Ftutaroin 

Taro 


3950 

2340 

3180 

9800 

3310 

801 

51350 

47000 

9S0 


30 

140 

143 

18 

75 

4201 

3117 

44 

320 


no trading 
12540 1396 


310 

3200 

1400 

1520 

4000 

7080 

3360 

4360 

4190 

1325 

665 

4480 

7500 

2900 


7555 

35 

100 

31 

26! 

33 

54 

80 

b.o.l 

b.o.l 

30 

II 

156 


-22! 

n. c. 
-3.6 

o. c. 
-1.8 
+2.7 
+ 1.9 
+2.6 
+5.1 

+ 1.6 
*10 
-3.0 
+22* 
-1 J 
-6.8 
-1.4 
ILC. 

-72 
n.c. 
+5 JO 
+5.1 
-0.4 
n.c. 
+3.6 


2140 

249 

+0.9 

1689 

260 

+3.1 

3230 

— 

— 

3707 

212 

n.c. 

2370 

131 

n.c. 

no trading 

no trading 

1500 

10 

-42 

1250 

5 

+4.1 

429 

1569 

+11 

496 

2789 

+ 4.4 

548 

1265 

-0.4 

1025 

270 

-6.8 


S.O.I 

-5.0 


64 

-1.4 


18 

+ 1.7 

3970 

■T'lffi 

n.c. 

1362 

15 

-3.1 

74ft) 

597 

+4.2 

4200 

995 

+3J 

3050 

« 

+17 

770 

- 

— 

9000 

65 

+5.3 

4200 

362 

-0.9 


Wood. Paper. Printing 
Dafron 1 3750 50 +2.7 

DafroaS 1980 

Hunan 1 ' 2300 341 

Hainan op 1964 225 

Ykch 1 3400 

Yach 5 3600 13 

Aihketon 303 2160 

Art op 426 25 

MoteO 17400 20 

Paper Mills 130500 45 

1 1240 — 

Rim 0.1 r 2300 I2t> 

Rim 0.4 r 1088 165 

Ta'tJBr 10700 50 


+3.4 

ILC. 

+1.4 

+4.5 

+7.8 

+2.4 

-0.4 

-4.2 

-2.0 

a.c. 


MiscdUneoH Industries 
Akmriti 


Mdals and Metal Products 

Octagon 1316 70 +3.0 

Ooagonop 962 50 -11.7 

UrdanO.lr 13075 146 +0.2 

UrdanO.Sr 10300 43 n.c. 

Cable* r 10600 4 o.c. 

Hatehcrf 1 5150 28 -1.0 

Hatebof5 3040 150 n.c. 

U. Cm Col 796 4307 +0.8 

I*. Can Co 5 580 1585 n.c. 

Morgan 470 475 o.c. 

Morgan op 387 irx» -3.3 

SdomMcti im 47 -2.7 

Sdomop 1386 106 +5.0 

ZioaCm6M i960 596 +1.0 

TD aaCM S *70 U\7 +3.9 

1 no trading 

K a tkmim 5 do trading 


AhnaitS 

1900 

50 

+0.5 

Amlin 1 

1786 

S.O.I 

-5.0 


855 

101 

-9.0 

Amlin op 

550 

a 

-6.0 

Five J 


29 

-1.4 

Zikal 

+785 

30 

+ 100 

Zikj5 


87 

+9.2 

Poliak I 


39 

+0.4 

Poliak 5 


145 

-5.2 

Industrial Investment 



Central Trade 

5355 

377 

n.c. 

Koorp 

4465000 

0 

-5.0 

Ctel tad 

1187 

6482 

+0.6 

Tech Res. 

404 

1110 

-0-2 

Tec* op 

347 

1617 

+2.1 


Necfauch0.1 

NedmrtOJ 
Arad 
Pecker 
King 1 
King 5 

mat 

KB15 
Shladot 
Larhirt I 
I arhich 5 


7450 

2780 

1093 

3610 

7300 

saw 

2247 

1099 

1370 

1015 

550 


51 

141.1 

90 

25 

17? 

52 
310 


174 

79 


+ 1.4 
n.c. 
-5.0 
-5.0 
+0* 
+ J.1 
+5.0 
n.c. 

n.c. 
n c. 


Investment Couroaiues 

Union r 
IDBDev.r 
IncobaO.l 
IncobaOJ 
Elgar r 
Elgar b 
EDcra 
EOcnt b 
Amisur 
Afik 1 
Afik 5 
Gahdet 
InCorp. 1 
teCotp.5 
WoIbooO.l 
Wottson 1 r 
Ampar 
Hapocllnv 
Lewnilxxv 
Diaclnv 


Ekdrical Machinery 
Ekctrootas. Optics 


Elbii3r 

EkoO-1 

Elcu 0.25 b 

Ffco0-2S 

EkctraO.l 

Electra0.5 

Eton 

Aril 

Arit op 

dal Elec 

Spectrixl 


4J4UX) 

iwa 

2565 

2240 

11385 

6100 

393000 


+1.0 

+3.1 

n-c. 

n.c- 


16 
40 
116 
147 
49 -10.0 
85 -0.8 
27 +0.4 


3740 

2910 

1308 

700 

3565 

3530 

1800 

1810 

28L22 

650 

544 

1430 

2657 

1299 

55000 

15500 

7500 

3890 

4070 

3785 

7943 

8490 

2306 

390 


70 

3444 

136 

333 

33 

55 

451 

40 

•1 

547 

I 

754 

1317 


102 

767 

659 

3037 

m 

3 

50 

3912 


Agriculture . 

Hadarfl.l ICP 2290 


no trading 
no trading 
1974 495 +4.2 

273 
2 
14 
408 
848 


Hatter 05 

Mchadria 

Hadnrim 

PrW)r 

Omnlia r 


860 

9350 

1570 

3640 

7400 


150 

522 

444 

157 

94 


+ 1.8 
-2J 
+7.5 
n.c. 
+5.8 
+1.6 


2700 

21000 

4360 

4480 

2515 


-69 

-5.7 

+3.6 

+1.8 

ILC. 


Industrials 
Food and Tobacco 
Ads 


1593 
5 

100 
i.o.J 
203 
105 
603 
no trading 
1943 26 +5.0 

666 8b -2.8 

328 622 -3-0 


3680 

2001 

740 

8550 

3785 

849 

207 


+0.8 

-6.5 

-5.0 

-5X1 

+6.1 

+3J 


AIM op 
Atlantic 
Alton Op 
! Gold Fr 1 

Gold FT 5 
Gddop 
! Dubekr 
Dubekb 
| Sanlakoil 
| SanlakoJ5 

Prt-Zel 
Pri-2te5 
Tempo 1 
I Tempo 5 


1061 

5U7D 


2900 

900 

•730 

2570 

2500 

800 

397 

4010 

1958 

7500 

4600 


55 
10 

no trading 
trailing 


-7.6 

+3.0 


69 

428 

125 

516 

274 

J34 

100 

409 

394 

20 

30 


-1.2 

n.c. 

-4.6 

+2^ 

n.c. 

-1.8 

+3.4 

-1-2 

+2.1 

+2.7 

*7 7 


Fcucbtw 
C«*wl 
Cvckrac 5 
KntzAdl 

KatzAd5 

T.A.T.1 

T.A.T.5 

TA.T.Op 

Tedea 


IJ.tnd. 
Afto) 
AcLeoll 
Ackeru5 
Tadirl 
TadicS 
Barton 1 
Banon 5 
Barton i 


HammftdS 

TrombeB 1 
Trambcst 5 
MX.T. 1 
MX.T.5 

Modal lnd. 
Wottman 1 
Wottman 5 

Cbmto afc 

AgaoS 

Affiance 


33000 

60 

+3.0 

no trading 


EE*1 

a.c. 

1660 

350 

ILC. 

1200 

681 

+4.8 

1640 

483 

+4J 

765 

331 

-0.6 


20 

+ 2.4 


72 

ox. 

3170 

106 

+3.9 

1550 

3 

o.c. 

2900 

110 

-1.7 

1140 

250 

+2.7 

1915 

9 

n.c. 

3850 

dafcriah 

73 

-2.5 ■ 

3100 

743 

+2.3 

4396 

82 

+7.3 

790 

60 

n.c. 

715 

35 

+ 1.4 

7550 

12 

D.C. 

4200 

4 

o.c. 

1706 

- 

- 

554 

149 

-02 

388 

271 

+1.6 

900 

15U 

n.c. 

450 

.UR 

o-e. 

5698 

- 

-0.0 

1150 

60 

-5.0 

810 

Hi 

-5.8 

W 

176 

n.c. 

1061 

202 

+9.4 

12371 

— 

- 

7100 

- , 

— 

Rubber, Plastics 

13750 

23 

+1.1 

800 

443 

+5.3 


Mizrahi Inv. 

Mizrahi 124 
Hinml 
HiroaS 

Export r 
JonhnExpL 
CM 10 
Chi 50 
LaadeeoO.l 
LandccoO.5 
MagorO.I 
MagorOJ 
Or Inv. 0.1 
QzIv.OJ 
Paz Invert. 

Patna 0.1 
Pama 0.5 
Piiyca 

Research & Devdopment 

Clever Dev 1730 

Clever op 1560 

QiUlTed) 1 380 

Oil Exploration 


+ 1 4 
O.C. 
+3.0 
+6.9 
—0.4 
+0.6 
n.c. 
-4.7 
+3.0 
-5.0 
-0.9 

+3.9 

+3.0 

-1.8 

+0.0 

+0.5 

+2J 

n.c. 

+IJ 

—0.1 

-5.0 

+4.0. 


7175 

45 

-0.1 

1730 

406 

-1.1 

1920 

3079 

3.8 

1250 

1969 

ILC. 

5940 

38 

n.c. 

1900 

90 

a.c. 

5311 

K1 

Bill 

2604 

- 

- 

1895 

1 : 

+0J 

740 

6 

o.c. 

184J5 

280 

+0.0 

5390 

209 

+2.0 

2371 

642 

n.c. 

1140 

441 

D.C 


Dele* Ex 1 

DekkEx5 

ExpIPke 

Terod 1 

TcrotlS 

Terodopl 

J.O.E.L. 

M.GJ4.1 

M. GJS. 5 

I 

SeamicaS 

Sctsmtoaop 

Fcdodr 

N. Amcrl 
N Amer5 
N. AmCfOp 
Naphta r 


3000 

1560 

W2fl2 

1636 

560 

489 

1045 

1731 

703 

1146 

383 

242 

2332 

230 

167 

425 

S30100 


84 

-5 J 

119 

+ 1.6 

4500 

+5.0 

133 

+7.1 

80 

+6.5 

23 

+2.0 

196 

n.c. 

317 

nc. 

1218 

+021 

29 

ILC. . 

590 

-1.0 

149 

-1.9 

i.o.2 

-5.0 

1 170 

+10.0 

64 

+ 10.0 

1576 

+4.5 

2035 

+3.7 

b.o.l 

+6.5 

S] 

ILC. 


ha. hqmaty 
4 
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The cure for crime 

EVEN HIS own defence lawyer, while arguing that Zvi Gur 
was not a deliberate killer, conceded during the trial five years 
ago that his client was “scum” and “the king of liars.” 

The three judges of the Tel Aviv District Court sentenced 
Zvi Gur to Ufe imprisonment plus 34 years for the kidnap 
murder of the eight-year old Oron Yarden, and it did not 
matter that two of the judges thought that he had not planned 
the strangling of the boy, but bad been driven to it in his search 
for ransom money. A justice of the Supreme Court, to which 
the case went on appeal, observed that even if the killing had 
been unpremeditated the accused, like any reasonable person, 
should have known that by preventing Oron from breathing for 
a long time he would deprive him of Ufe. 

A seemingly reasonable man - yet he blamed the Devil for 
his crime. At the same time he expressed regret for the 
admitted killing: a strange melange of considerable intelligence 
and utter derangement. 

That he would never be trusted again by anyone should have 
been a foregone conclusion. Yet, rather oddly, after barely four 
years at the Ayalon prison in Ramie, this same Zvi Gur was 
allowed to leave the compound and lead a group of fellow 
inmates in painting the outside prison walls, an assignment he 
carried out with great distinction and dedication. He was, after 
ail, a professional painter and illustrator. 

That he was granted that privilege despite the heinous crime 
he had so recently committed, and which had initially earned 
him the contempt of all inmates, could not but reflect the trust 
he managed to inspire in the prison authorities by his exemplary 
behaviour within the walls. The last thing Prison Director 
Y a'acov Poliak, a tough administrator, must have expected was 
that his model prisoner would take advantage of his temporary 
freedom by trying to make it permanent. 

But that is just what he did, last Friday, while ostensibly 
engaged in painting the walls outside, and he is still at large. 
The police are reported hopeful that, since he was apparently 
acting on his own, without accomplices, he has been unable to 
skip the border and will eventually be caught and returned to 
jail. Without having in the meantime perpetrated another 
criminal act. 

Meanwhile, feeling “professionally and personally” re- 
sponsible for the contretemps, Mr. Poliak offered his resigna- 
tion to Prisons Commissioner Rafi Suissa. This was rejected. 

Quite properly, too, for Mr. Poliak was, in essence, carrying 
out the liberal prisons policy initiated by the former commis- 
sioner, Dr. Mordechai Wertheimer, and fully endorsed and 
pushed further by Mr. Suissa when he was appointed to the post 
by Police Minister Haim Bar-Lev earlier this year. In essence, 
that policy rests on the assumption that Israel's prisons should 
cease being schools for crime and be turned into centres for 
rehabilitation. 

Rehabilitation, always easier preached than achieved, may 
appear well-nigh unattainable where prisons remain as dread- 
fully crowded as they are in this country; where next-to-nothing 
is done to train the half-illiterate prison population in useful 
trades , and where the emphasis is on keeping discipline through 
fear rather than on treating inmates as human beings. 

Mr. Suissa has, within the short space of a few months, 
stepped on many official toes by seeking not merely to modify 
the traditional system but to reform it wholesale. He has 
enraged many of the warders by making himself directly 
accessible to the prisoners, thus seemingly weakening the 
warders’ authority. Last Rosh Hashana, he bravely let 1,000 
out of the country's 8,000 prison inmates spend two to three 
days of leave at home: only two of them failed to return exactly 
on.time. Not one ran away. 

His success may have emboldened Mr. Suissa to push his 
liberal line a trifle too far and too fast. Allowing hundreds of 
inmates at Ayalon to work outside the walls - although Mr. 
Suissa insists that the practice was started under Dr. Wertheim- 
er - must have seemed a great idea. But care should have been 
taken to ensure that a con-man such as Zvi Gur should not be an 
immediate beneficiary. 

Now this one unfortunate slip is being used by the prison 
system traditionalists as an argument for returning to the 
“good” old days. They must on no account be permitted to 
reverse the Suissa line: their own success in helping maintain 
law and order is to be measured by the past 65 per cent rate of 
prisoner recidivism. 


MORMONS 


(Continued from Page One) 
grounds exist to stop the construc- 
tion of the complex. 

The committee is likely to focus on 
the need foi negotiations with the 
university authorities to ensure that 
no missionary activity is carried out. 
A Knesset law, passed under the 
previous government, penalizes pro- 
se lytization. 

The Mormons are likely to be 
asked to accept some form of outside 
monitoring to ensure that Israelis are 
not admitted to courses and prog- 
rammes and to ensure that the uni- 
versity as a body or its faculty and 
students as individuals do not in- 
fringe the anti-missionary laws. 

The cabinet is reportedly well 
cwsre that during the 17 years the 
Mormons have held courses here, no 
cases of missionary activity have 
been reported. 

Ills agreed that any restrictions on 
the functioning of the Mormon uni- 
versity will have to be accepted by 
the Mormon body. 

No one in the cabinet has enter- 
tained the possibility of revoking the 
building licences or of preventing or 
halting construction. 

Meanwhile, members of the reli- 
gious bloc in the Knesset are to meet 
today to consider again whether to 
submit a no-confidence motion 
against the government over the 
Mormon university. They are to do 
so because some of the parties con- 
cerned are dissatisfied with the min- 


MURDERER 


(Continued from Page One) 
Yarden boy in December 1980 were 
astonished that such a “hardened 
criminal'' - a man without a consci- 
ence - could have been allowed to 
work outside the prison walls. 

Ytgal Ancori, head of a private 
investigation company in Tel Aviv 
and former intelligence officer in 
charge of the Yarden kidnap-murder 
case, told The Post last night that 
Gur is “mentally ill and dangerous.” 
Dr. Simcha Landau, senior lectur- 
er at the Hebrew University's De- 
partment of Criminology, warned 
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READERS of The Jerusalem Post 
turn up in surprising places. A recent 
“expose" in the organ of the Soviet 
Communist Youth Organization, 
Komsomolskaya Pravda (22.10.8S), 
discussed a Post (16.12.84) article. 
“Choices facing Soviet Jews,” by 
Eitan Finkelstein, a former refuse- 
nik, and a rebuttal in the Post 
(26.12.84) by 10 former Soviet aliya 
activists. The Soviet article, “Game 
with repatriates: or how once again 
the myth of harassment of Soviet 
Jews suffered a fiasco," not only 
offers a lesson in Soviet methods of 
media distortion, but also raises pro- 
vocative questions about the respon- 
sibility of those in the West who 
write about Soviet Jewry. 

Ini Post article. Finkelstein. a 
refusenik for 10 years until bis aliya 
in 1983, took issue with the evalua- 
tion of current Soviet Jewish life 
presented by former aliya activists 
now living in the West. He accused 
them of p ainting a grim, overly hys- 
terical picture of Soviet Jewry facing 
the threat of a pogrom. In his opin- 
ion, this description applies only to 
the small group of “fighters for 
national revival and emigration,” 
and they are separated by a “deep 
abyss” from the main mass of Soviet 
Jewry, who live the lives of ordinary 
Soviet citizens. 

Finkelstein's description of the 
routine restrictions and insults suf- 
fered by Soviet Jews suggests that 
their “ordinary life” must be full of 
petty harassments and obstacles. 
But so, too, is the life of non-Jewish 
Soviet citizens. Most Jews believe 
they are not very much worse off 
than other Soviet citizens and feel 
that emigration is not an attractive 
alternative, since dissatisfied reports 
reaching Soviet Jews from immig- 
rants to Israel convinced them that 
“emigration is not a game worth 
such high stakes.” Becoming an 
aliya activist means courting danger, 
but even then, Finkelstein contends, 
die Jewish activists suffered less in 
the past decade than did other dissi- 
dents in the general Soviet damp- 
down on dissent. 

In their rebuttal in The Post, “The 
Importance of Activism,” the activ- 
ists took issue wth Finkelstein's 
analysis of Soviet (Jewish conscious- 
ness and identity. They argued that 
the 400,000 invitations to Israel re- 
ceived by Soviet Jews prove signifi- 
cant Zionist interest among the 
Soviet Jewish masses, since the re- 
ception of such invitations makes the 
recipient suspect in Soviet eyes and 


TAXES 


istenal committee's mandate. 

Interior Minister Rabbi Yitzhak 
Peretz of Shas told The Post that he 
was “quite satisfied with the deci- 
sion, and especially with Peres's 
efforts to secure support for it.” 
Peretz expects to be appointed to the 
committee. 

He told The Post that last week's 
decision by the Council of Tora 
Sages, Shas's supreme authority, 
ruling out the no-confidence move 
for the time being, is still in effect. 

But while Shas may be satisfied, 
two other religious parties, Moras ha 
and Agudat Yisrael, are not. 

Morasha's Minister-without- 
Portfolio Yosef Shapira said he is not 
sure whether the committee, which 
is not even empowered to order a 
temporary halt of construction, 
meets the expectations of the reli- 
gious parties. However, he recom- 
mended that the religious parties 
wait till next week before deciding 
on any further steps. 

Agoda's Avraham Shapira said he 
thought that the decision “falls for 
short of. what the religious parties 
had in mind.'' But he said his party 
would wait to see what the Council 
of Tora Sages has to say about the 
matter. 

The National Religious Party has 
already come out unequivocally 
against a no-confidence motion. The 
NRP is satisfied with the cabinet 
decision, party sources told The 
Post. 


(Cmttmd from Page One) 

strongly protested against this mea- 
sure.) 

The Health Ministry will imple- 
ment efficiency measures, expected 
to save $4m. the measures are still 
to be decided upon. 

The budgets of the local author- 
ities will be slashed by $14 million. 
Part of these sums will be saved by 
cutting the work force of the munici- 
palities and reducing services. But 
municipal taxes will probably be 
raised as well. 

The following measures will cut 
government spending without rais- 
ing further taxes: 

Teachers will teach during one of 
the two “preparation hours” .per 
week that they are presently 
allowed. These are paid non- 
teaching hours. This move, pending 
approval by the teachers unions, will 
cut some 60,000 teaching hours and 
will cost several hundred teaching 
jobs. 

Despite the cabinet decision it is 
not dear whether this measure can 
be implemented, given the stiff 
opposition from the teachers’ un- 
ions. The number of preparatory 
hours are induded in the teachers' 
collective wage agreement. 

Some teadfers' training colleges 
will be dosed and the number of 
students reduced by 1,000. This is 
expected to save $1.5 million. 

The cabinet decided that the Ports 
Authority will transfer $38m. to the 
Treasury coffers from its reserves. 
From this sum, $15m. will be used to 
improve dangerous roads. The 
Treasury hopes this will dissuade the 
authority from going ahead with its 
plans to build a coal unloading port 
at Ashdod. 

The budgets of all other ministries 
except Education, Health, Interior, 
and Labour and Social Affairs will 
be cut by a total of $22 million. 

In addition to the decision to cut 
$180m. from the budget, the cabinet 
decided to uphold last month's deci- 
sion to cut $1 15m. from the subsidies 
for basic commodities and public 
transportation. 

The following are the sums that 
wOl be cut and the resulting price 
hikes: 

• Public Transport. $50m. Ex- 
. pected hike, 20 to 25 per cent. 

• Milk and milk products. $40m. 
Expected bike 15 per cent. 

• Bread. $16m„ White bread to go 
up by 15 per cent, standard bread by 
50 per cent. 

• Water, eggs and chicken. S6m. 
Hikes to be decided. 


that the public should take nothing 
for granted and that it should exer- 
cise extreme caution until Gur is 
back behind bars. “We're talking 
about a man who performed and 
planned violent and cruel acts, and 
it’s very likely that if pressured he 
will commit a similar crime,” Land- 
au said. 

Landau speculated that Gur is 
Kkely to remain hidden in a secluded 
area. “It's not advisable for. him to 
try to blend into the crowd,” he said, 
“since the whole country has seen his 
photo and is on the alert. 
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leaves them susceptible to Soviet 
reprisals. They pointed to recent 
virulent anti-Semitic Soviet prop- 
aganda as evidence of an intensifica- 
tion of official Soviet anti-Semitism. 
Finally, the article castigated Finkel- 
stein himself as having been an iso- 
lated, cautious refusenik, unlike the - 
activists who continually strive to 
involve other Soviet Jews in the 
struggle for emigration. 

PREDICTABLY, the Komsomol 
paper uses Finkelstein's article to 
endorse the official view of Soviet 
Jewish life promoted by the Anti- 
Zionist Committee of the Soviet 
Public and articulated by Soviet 
leader Mikhail Gorbachev at a re- 
cent press conference in Paris: “If in 
any other country Jews enjoy such 
political and other rights as in our 
country, I would be glad to hear 
about it.” 

Writer Y. Akshin took the oppor- 
tunity to educate Komsomol readers 
about the Soviet view of things: 
Prisoner of Zion is “the Western 
name for people of Jewisb national- 
ity condemned in the USSR for 
committing any c rimin al act,” such 
as the group which attempted to 
hijack an Aeroflot plane, and 
Anatoly Sbcbaransky, convicted >of 
espionage. Refuseniks, Akshin ex- 
plains, are “people refused permis- 
sion to leave the USSR to Israel in 
connection with their knowledge of 
secret information.” 

Finkelstein's “testimony” was 
thoroughly exploited by the Soviet 
press. It was quick to point out that 
Finkelstein, who had written about 
the problems of emigrating from the 
Soviet Union and on Jewish culture 
and who had received a hero’s wel- 
come when he arrived in Israel, 
could not possibly be mistaken for 
“an agent of Moscow. ” Komsomols- 
kaya Pravda suggested that Finkel- 
stein's “sedition” in the eyes of other 
Soviet Jewish activists consisted of 
tile fact that “perhaps for the first 
time in his life he spoke the truth.” 

In presenting Finkelstein’s “testi- 
mony”, however, Akshin is highly 
selective. The Soviet paper quotes 
only those parts of Finkelstein’s arti- 
cle which uphold its view of Soviet 
Jewry. For example, the Soviet press 
insists that most Soviet Jews are 
loyal to their true homeland - the 
Soviet Union. It is not surprising 


then to find Akshin quoting the first 
half of Finkelstein's statement about 
activists in the USSR: “They easily 
generalize, applying to the whole of 
Soviet Jewry the restrictions to 
which they are subjected as open 
enemies of the Soviet regime.'* 
However Komsomolskaya Pravda 
omits Finkelstein's reference in the 
second half of that sentence to 
general Soviet anti-Semitism and bis 
' other references to overt pervasive 
anti-Semitism and to Soviet suppres- 
sion of &U forms of dissent. 

The Soviet paper stresses Finkel- 
stein's claim of an abyss between 
aliya activists and ordinary Soviet 
Jewish citizens. As a result of its 
careful omissions, however, the 
“ordinary life” shared by Jew and 
non-Jew appears as one of content- 
ment, rather than the state of shared 
feats of expressing oneself in public 
and passive discontent portrayed by 
Finkelstein. 

SOVIET sources contend that legiti- 
mate requests by Soviet Jews for exit 
visas are given due consideration. 
No figures are given which might 
show the sharp decline in the past 
year in comparison to the peak years 
in the Seventies. Komsomolskaya 
Pravda conveys what could be con- 
strued as Finkelstein's idea. “De- 
spite the complication of relations 
with the U.S. in the Eighties, Ovir 
(the bureau for processing visa ap- 
plications) continues to accept and 
to satisfy legitimate requests for de- 
parture.” 

In fact, Finkelstein made no asser- 
tion about current satisfaction of 
requests. He noted the decline in 
emigration, but pointed to the exist- 
ence of the “mechanism of emigra- 
tion” as evidence that the decline 
might be “a tactical move of the 
Soviet authorities in their games 
with the U.S. administration.” 

Soviet commentators frequently 
point to the unhappy plight of those 
Jews who unwisely left their Soviet 
homeland. Akshin quoted Finkel- 
stein: “Already by the mid- 
Seventies... there was a virtual ava- 
lanche of letters from Israel to the 
USSR, most of them expressing dis- 
satisfaction and disappointment... 
there followed a mass emigration of 
former Soviet citizens from Israel.” 

Finkelstein's original conclusion 
in The Post read: “As far as ha 
preferences are concerned, the ex- 
periences of both recent and distant 
past tell Him that it would be best of 
all for him to remain what he 4s. a 
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Russian Jew.” Akshin removed the 
final phrase “a Russian Jew” and 
added his own parentheses: “As far 
as his (Soviet Jew) preferences are 
concerned, the experiences of both 
recent and distant past tell him that it 
would be best of all for him to remain 
what he is (living in the USSR).” 
Thus the Komsomolskaya Pravda 
version omits Finkelstein's conclu- 
sion that Soviet Jewry, passive and 
with no attractive alternatives, can- 
not and probably does not want to 
rejectits Jewisb identity. 

THE REBUTTAL published in The 
Post provided another opportunity 
for Komsomolskaya Pravda to re- 
peat one of its favourite comparisons 
from its series. “Zionism equals fasc- 
ism.” In it Akshin equated alleged 
Zionist sacrifice of the individual to 
the goal of repatriation to Israel with 
Nazi Germany's sacrifice of the indi- 
viduai for the glory of the 
“Thousand-year-Reicfa.” Using the 
experience of Nazi Germany as an 
example. Akshin warned that all 
m ankin d could suffer from a cam- 
paign for repatriation such as that 
waged by aliya activists. 

IN THE WEST, a free press can 
challenge Finkelstein's article on 
minor points - e.g. statistics show 
that a relatively small percentage of 
Soviet Jews who came to Israel sub- 
sequently left for other destinations. 
Legally, refuseniks are not “open 
enemies of the Soviet regime,” since 


they do not violate its written laws 
and simply want to exercise rights 
guaranteed in the Soviet constitution 
and other legal documents recog- 
nized by the USSR. 

In the West, one can also either 
support or dispute Finkelstein’s 
basic theses on the extent and influ- 
ence of Soviet anti-Semitism and the 
true nature of the average Soviet 
Jew’s life. 

It is clear, however, that articles 
such as Finkelstein's will be seized 
upon by the Soviet media to give 
credence to a completely dishonest 
picture of Soviet Jewish life - o^e of 
Soviet patriotism, civil and cultural 
satisfaction and the absence of anti- 
Semitism. 

Such Soviet practice might suggest 
the need for the Western press to 
censor itself, in order not to abet 
such flagrant distortions. Or would 
such self-censorship mean submit- 
ting to the very oppression of inter- 
nal control wfftch former Soviet 
citizens hope to shed when they 
reach the West? 

While the answer to this dilemma 
is debatable, it is already dear that 
the stakes remain high in the “game 
of repatriation,” even when the 
players have reached the West, be- 
cause much of the field of play 
remains behind the Iron Quftm. 

ip 

Dr- Hoffman works at the Hebrew 
University as editor of the monthly. The 
Soviet Union and the Middle East. SAe 
has translated several books about Soviet 
Jewry from Russian to English. 




FILTHY “FACILITIES” 

To die Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, - As I was making my way to 
the ladies room at Hamashbir's de- 
partment store, an employee block- 
ed my way, demanding a IS100 “en- 
trance fee.” Having no choice in the 
matter, I handed the coin over to 
the young man, hoping to find at 
least a dean bathroom with the 
necessary “materials.” Much to my 
dismay, the bathroom, was filthy, 
and on top of that, no paper towels 
were available. 

Perhaps the Hamashbir depart- 
ment store should rather provide the 
public with decent cost-free lavator- 
ies, thereby justifying the image it 
tries to create with expensive adver- 
tising campaigns. 

DAPHNE LEVUT 

Jerusalem. 

unasked question 

To die Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, - 1 have been waiting in vain 
for someone to comment on the fact 
that Pollard and his wife, who were 
already within die compound of the 
Israeli Embassy and asked for asy- 
lum, were sent back by Israeli offi- 
cials into the waiting hands of the 
FBI. 

It seems to me a very poor way to 
reward someone who provided 
Israel with much-needed informa- 
tion to ensure the continued survival 
of this beleaguered country. 

Of course, the U.S. would have 
been angry; but then Israel could 
have allowed the Americans to ques- 
tion Pollard here, in the same way 
they questioned others, without ex- 
poring him to the danger of impris- 
onment for life. 

JOSEPH CETER 
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EBAN’S ideas 


To die Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, •- What a pity to see Abba 
Eban wield his golden eloquence 
against the Jewish People (“How 
doth the city solitary!” - 10 Decem- 
ber). Because his rhetoric is as 
powerful as it is beautiful, I feel 
compelled to attempt to straighten 
some of his distortions, although I 
could never hope to compete with 
his style. 

In his article attacking the paid 
advertisement in which 96 scientists 
and professors expressed their pain 
and opposition to giving a prime 
piece of property on Mount Scopus 
to the Mormon Church to establish 
an educational institute, which they 
may try to use as a base to convert 
Jews to Monnonism, Mr. Eban has 
shown his remarkable ability to dis- 
tort an opposing argument to an 
extreme and then laugh it down. 

“History,” he said “does not re- 
cord any instances of Jews transfer- 
ring their religious allegiance from 
Jerusalem to Salt Lake City.” This 
statement translates into ordinary 
English as: “No Jew has ever con- 
vened to Mcrmonism.” This is false, 
Mr. Eban! 

He laughs at our fear of conver- 
sion, but it is a legitimate fear. Our 
fear is not the caricature he paints 
that “the Jewish side will collapse 
and the rival faith will conquer,” but 
the fear that with a high probability 
we will lose some Jewish souls. Even 
one Jewish soul matters a great deal! 

The issue is not, as he says, “the 
principle of free exercise of consci- 
ence and dissent in a democratic 
society.” The principle is much more 
pragmatic: it is whether we should 
han d over to an alien faith, one that 


has as one of its baric tenets foe 
conversion to Monnonism of non- 
Mormons, especially Jews, a choice 
area in our Holy City of Jerusalem to 
be a base of their operations. 

The statement of the 96 academics 
does not correspond to Mr. Eban’s 
distorted image of a “hindrance or 
impediment” to a “pilgrimage or 
devotion,” but it is a plea to allow 
the Jewish people, at least in its own 
land, to be free from outside 
attempts to tear out the Jewish soul. 

DR. LEEM. SPETNER 

Rehovot- 

Sir, - Abba Eban’s article of De- 
cember 10 is, in my opinion, of the 
greatest importance toward making 
Israel a better place to live in. Your 
paper does a great service to the 
country by printing such refreshing, 
though controversial articles. 

Especially apt for today's times is 
the fourth paragraph: “A society 
which has a large and varied family 
of scholars actively engaged in the 
pursuit of experimentally verifiable 
truth is a different kind of society 
from one which lacks such a dimen- 
sion. Many elements in the Jewish 
experience and character lead to 
emphasis on the emotional, passion- 
ate, mystical and metaphysical 
aspects of human behaviour. The 
duty of the intellectual community is 
to supply the compensating dimen- 
sion of rationality.” 

Perhaps this paragraph should be 
adopted by the universities and 
schools of the land and repeated 
drily until it becomes part and parcel 
of us. 

ZVIPERLOWITZ 

Jerusalem. 


. BYU CENTRE 
"IN JERUSALEM 

To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 
Sir, - 1 would like to commend you 
on your excellent articles on Teddy 
KoUek in your Magazine of Decem- 
ber 6. While reading them 1 *rime 
across a statement by the Mayor 
which I found disturbing. In his 
reference to the Mormon Study Cen- 
tre on Mt. Scopus, Mr. Kollek 
states: “But on Ml Scopus, they are 
among Christians. They won’t do 
any harm there.” 

This is not true. On Mr. Scopus, 
the Mormons will be among us. the 
students of the Hebrew University. 
Those of us who came from abroad 
did so to learn about the history of 
this land and its people. Many of us 
also came to get away from the 
numerous pressures of our home 
universities (including cult and mis- , 
denary groups). / 

Why are so many people con- : 
vinced that Jerusalem will be the 
only place in the world where the j 
Mormons will not proselytize? They : 
are masters at it because they have 
had so much practice. Our dormi- 
tory doors will be the first ones file 
Mormons will knock on. I don't want 
this to happen. 

Like many others opposed to the’ 
building, I am not against the Mor-* 
mons being in Jerusalem, but rather- 
the site it is on. 

Jerusalem. ADAM FELDMAN' 
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ENjOY CHRISTMAS AT THE 

American Colony Hotel 


Saturday December 21 st 1 9SS - As always our renowned 
Saturday Buffet from 1 2 neon to 3 p.m. 

S iS plus VAT. 

Tuesday December24th 1985-Tradltional Christmas Eve dinner 
with live entertainment from 6.30 to 10.30 p.m. 

$23 plus VAT. 

And on Christmas day - Wednesday December 25tn 1985- 

* Lunch ordinnerfrom 1 2 noon to 6.30 p.m. 

Sl9plus VAT. 

* Dinner with live entertainment from 6.30 to 1 0.30 p.m. 

S22 plus VAT. 

Gourmet dining to delight your paiate 

(Children up to 6 years free; 

7-! 2 years half price) 

Pnco m dollars for tourists -~". 

Euuivalent shekel price for 
Israelis 

Thursday. December 26th 
1985 Christmas Concert 
iri the Pasha's Courtroom 
by The Baroque Duo 
al 9 L> mi Entrance lee SB 







Daily bus 

S25 - S28* -One my 

S4» - S30* - Td AtW - Cairo - Td AtW 

S73 -S63*- Td Ariv -Cairo - Td Aviv 
+ 3 rights on BJL basis 
S79 - S69* - 4 dap/3 rights on HJ1 
bob » panoramic four 

S12S - 4 days / 3 rights Cm h»ir board - 
2 (toys of touring In Cairo, Giza 
Pyramids 

$320- ft dsys/7 rifthts on half board 
. teds. Touring in Cairo, 

Luxor and Aswan. Deluxe 
botch in upper Egypt. 

An the tours are available in deluxe 
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